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TO THE READER. 


How different a place London is to different people 
may, it*is hoped, be gathered from these^tVo 
volumes o£ records of its ^ chequered life, roving 
in subject from the age of its early 'civilisation 
to our own times. The changeful life of a great 
city may not inaptly be compared to those countless 
forms which are presented to us by the iurns* of 
that “wonderful toy of science, the kaleidoscope. 
Every phase of human acticin«jnay be studied by 


the thoughtful visitor to our vast metxfcpqjis as well 
as by its indweller f whether he takes his stand at 


that “ full-tide of human affairs,” Cliyring-caVs, or 
iif the Gotckft Qallery of St. Paul’s Cathedral; in 
"tp.e brpad'cfc^rse of Regent-street, or in fhf narrow 
gorge of the Poultry, tSrc^igh which rushes a streaqi 


of busy life unmatched in fhe*world’s existence— 


f 

“Where, with like haste, through several ^vays they run, 
Some to undo, “hud some to be undone.” 


*By casting our net in (^durt and City, we have 
taken a draltght <3f “ the peculiar ways of liM and 
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conversation,” their refepectivd. customs, manners, 
and interests,^ and thu? insured variety. By glanc¬ 
ing London' at, various periods, we obtain sort 
of mrfxal topography of the' City, and in these re- 
trospeetive gleanings sometimes pick up incidents of* 
the past wtufch had been overlooked in the grand 
scramble of the prefent. To show how London 
was victualled in the Plantagenei times may not be 
unprofitable to those who have their being in the 
Victorian era. And to trace the fadder of life in 
the golden/ortunes of London’s Lord Mayors—from 
the Norman magnate who chopped off the head of 
a noisy rogue whom he was otherwise unable to 
reduce to silence—may convey many a useful lesson 
in couciast with the milder measures of the Mayors 
of our time, who are .soundly rated for riding in a 
“ gingerbread coaclj,” though it is painted with 
moral lessons thickly as thf? engravings in an 
illustrated chronicle of our time. There is, too, in' 

• • < r 

each found or this civic ladder that sor^bf teaching 
by example which, in the phrase of on* uay,~is the • 
mbst ‘profitable kind of “ self help.” 

‘ In contrast with t these bright pictures, we 
have here some* of the darkey scenes of the great 
Town, in the- lives of its dangerous classes—as in 
Tut tie-field 1 ’ of bther days; the Trials by jjattle; 
the “ Heavy Hill,” an<4 Hangings; the itogueries 
of ofei Clerkenwell, find its loose population, ^nd 
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nesting-places of catelty asfd crime; in barbarous 

punishment; and that 

“ most'celebrated plf.ce, v 
Where angry Justice showl'hef awful fats.”' 

•We miss the “ Golden Globe, the gijded pillj*— 
would that all were blpnk “ before *t4fe" debtors’ _ 
*door”! 

How many ptiblic buildings of our metropolis 
are landmarks in its history, — as Guildh'U ^nd 
Crosby-place; * St. James’s Palace and old Savile 
House; Temple Bar and cfur Inns of Court; to say 
nothing of the historic Inns of Southwark; and the 
abodes of many persons of note, swept away for the 
site of a new Palace of Justice! And here we may 
notice that of the clearances for the great Metro¬ 
politan improvements now in progress, especial note 
is taken in these volumes, so as to invest the locali- 
ties with an interest beyond that "of the*dry bones 
of history. 

Meanwhile, topics of lighter arifepdotic^ariety 
hf^TTotHL-^en overlooked in these volume^ so as to 
make* them cared fo*» beyond the moment,* vfibre 
especially if the reader who is thoughtful in tho¬ 
roughfares turns his f philosophy t@ such account as 
did the graceful and polished Bishop. Berkeley. 

‘^When I*walk the streets,”^aid 12CTkeley, “I 
use the fcjllowing natural ipaxim (viz. that he is the 
true possessor nof*a thing wh® enioys it, and'hot he 
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that owns it without tie enjoyment of it), to ’con¬ 
vince myself that I have a ^property in the gay part 
of all jfhe gilt fch^riots that I meet, which I regard 
as amusements designed to delight iyiy eyes, and the 
imagination of those kind people who' sit in them • 
gaily attireS* 5nly to pleasq. me. I have a real, and 
they only an imaginary, pleasure from their exterior 
embellishments. Upon the same principle I have 
disqpyrf-ed that I am the natural propsietdr of all 
the diamond necklaces, the crosses, stars, brocades, 
and embroidered clothe? which I see at a play or 
birth-night, as giving more natural delight to the 
spectator than to those that vtffear them. And I 
look upon the beaux and ladies as so many paro¬ 
quets iff an aviary or tulips in a garden, designed 
purely for my diversion. A gallery of pictures, a 
cabinet, or a t library,’ that I have free access to, I 
think my own. in > a word, all that I desire is the 
use of things; let them who will have the keeping 
of theft!" B^vvhich maxim I^am growm .One of thv 
richest men in Great Britain; ancl wjtH^Tfiis^if- 
fer&ire, th*at I am not a prey to my iwn cares, or 
tlfe envy of others.” 

Fine philosophy this wherewith to walk through 
London, and to enjoy jhe Sights an(l Shows of our 
province covered ‘with houses! 
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LONDON AND WESTMINSTER: 


CITT AND SUBURB. 


loud mayors and memorable mayoralties. 

is no portion of English history that 
p°ssesses such popular interest as Mie muni- 
@yjKs) cipal records of the chief city of thfi king- 
dom, which for nearly eight centuries has 
been recognised sis a subsisting community, with a chief 
magistrate dignified as the portgefpfa, poTtgrave, or 
sheriff of the port, provost or bailiff, mayor, and lord 
mayor. The # word grace, in Saxon, lignififiSiiearl or 
cqjmt,; “and tlionce,” says Stow, “is the reason of 
the sword taring earned before himand ,*accoring 
to a paper in the Edinburgh Review, “ the cpmmon-lijw 
nortreeve was anciently a. member of parliament by 
virtue of his office, and without any special election.” 
Lists of tliese officers, with marginal ^ notes of events 
and woodcuts, m’ay be seen in the Corporation library 
at pnsUhall j Siffl here is kept ^ ie chartef^ranted to 
the City by William the Conqueror in 1007. It is 
beautifully written*in Saxon cfiaracters, 'in about four 
YOU. I. B 
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LORD MAYORS [ aND , 

lines, upon a slip of parCumept \ six inches long and 
one broad. 

The title Main (Norman^ soon became Englished 
as Mayer. , The prefix ^>f Lord is referred to the spne 
period ;*but l this is a mere courtesy, for in his own acts 
he designates himself officially as Mayor. .The style of 
“ Right Hofir arable” is also a courtesy, and not a right 
“from his being a lb-ivy Couifcillor. Godfrey Fielding, 
mercer, "Lord Mayor 1462, was 'made a privy- councillor 
by Henry VI. This is the earliest iiistance of a person 
of his jahk being advanced to such an honour. • 

Though the office of Mayor is only*elective, y-et its 
authority ceases neither op the demise nor-abdication 
of the sovereign, as docs that cf other commissions when 
this happens; but the Lord Mayor is then the principal 
officer in the kingdom, and takes Ills place in the Privy- 
Council until the new sovereign is proclaimed. Thus, 
when Janies I. was invited to take possession of the 
throne,' Robert Lee, then Lord Mayor, signed the in¬ 
vitation before all the great officers of state and the 
nobility-.* t 

In early times,'the power of the Mayor was tremen¬ 
dous. The Roman prefect and the Saxon portreeve 
bequeathed a -portion of their power as wqll as duties 
to the Norman Mayor of London. JVe have nip jp- 
starce ofyhis in the circumstance of a city riot yn the 
very- olden < time. The Maydr was engaged in what 
would be tantamount in these days to reading the Riot 
•Act, in which occupation he was opposed by a violoilf 
fellow, whom hispvorship was unable to reduce* to silence, 

* Upon V.-a accession of Queen Victoria, ii5‘ 5837, her^Majesty’s 
firat Council, at Kensington -palace, was attended by the then Bord 
Mayor, Kelly, whose portrait is in the pictuijp of the Council painted 
by Sir David Wifisie. 
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till he resorted to a ypij summary process, that of order¬ 
ing the noisy rogue to be'dragged into a neighbouring 
street, where he had his head*chopped off! 

In 1189 (1st Richard I.), peqry*Fitz-Ailypyn, the 
draper of London Stone, was elected the first? Mayor; 
he was probqbly*descended froih Aylwyh Child, a native 
of London, who founded tlia priory o4&3rm«ndsey in 
1082. But the mayoralty*was first given in terms to the 
citizens by King John fii 1214-45, on condition*that the 
Mayor should be presented to the king or his justice for 
approval. This condition occasioning great expfensq and 
inconvenience,*the citizens obtained from Henry HI. in 
1266-07 a«ew charter, empowering them to present their 
Mayor to the “ Barons of the Exchequer at Westminster,” 
when the king should not be there. Hence the presenta¬ 
tions to the Lord tlhancellor, as representative of the 
sovereign, on Nov. 2; and to the Barons of the Exche¬ 
quer on Nov. 9, the first day of the mayoralty. 

The office at this time was held for life.* Thus, 
Fitz-Ailwyn served twenty-five years, and his successor, 
Richard Renger, four years. Of Fitz-Ailwyn there is a 
half-length portrait, or panel, over the Masters chair in 
Drapers’ Hall: it is painted in oil, and therefore not 
ccftitemporary. “ This,” says I’ennant^ I n«a*f not say 
lg a, fictitious lifceness. In Iris days I doubt whether 
the artists equalled in any degree the worst *f our.mo¬ 
dern sign-painters.” • 

12‘40. The presentation of the Mayor to the king 
appears to have been sometimes a. troublesome Affair. 
Thus, in f ' this year tlerard Bat was chosen Mayor a 
second time, anfl. with him ceftoin^of*the citizens pro- 
eeed§44x> they Since of Woodstock (the siks<*>f which is 
now denoted by a few trees, in the park at Blenheim), 
for the purpose oY presenting*him. “And,” says the 
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Chronicles of the Mayors aflil Sffufy'ifs of London, “ his 
lordship the king [Henry HL] declined to admit him 
[to the mayoralty]' there, or* before he had come to 
London* And on the third day after, upon the kijig’s 
arrival there, he admitted him J and after the oatli had 
been administered to him, that he would restore every¬ 
thing th&t htide before been taken and received, and 
Tvould not receive the forty founds which the Mayors 
had previously been wortt to receive from the City, the 
Mayor said, when taking his departure, 1 Alas, my lord, 
out of alF this I might have found a marriage-portion to 
give my daughter!’ For this reason the king was moved 
to anger, and forthwith swore upon the altar of Saint 
► Stephen, by Saint Edward, and by the oath which he 
that day took upon that altar, and said, ‘ Thou shalt not 
be Mayor this year; and for a very little I would say 
never. Go, now,’ lie said. Gerard hereupon, not car¬ 
ing to har , *e the king’s ill-will, resigned the mayoralty’-, 
and Reginald de Bunge was appointed Mayor of Lon¬ 
don.” Considering the distance of Woodstock from 
London, and tie slow, travelling of six centuries since, 
this must'•nave be<fti a long journey, and a sad disap¬ 
pointment to Gerard Bat. 

12GA dJponithe Mayor and Aldermen doing fealty 
to the king (HenryTIL) in the church of St. Paul, we 
find f in this ,Chronicles of Mayors and Sheriffs, this mar¬ 
ginal note :< “ Then those who ’were present miglit see 
a thing wondrous and unheard of in this age; for this 
most wretched Mayor, when taking the oath, dared tj 
utter words so rash as these, saying unto his lordship 
the king, in presenre of’the people, ‘My lord, so long 
as you uni® ts will be a ,good lord and ?dng, we*rdll be 
faithful and duteous unto .you.’” This we .take to "be 
pretty strong fbr the thirteenth century I 
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1275-1282. Gregory; RS&esley, Mayor in these years, 
lived in Milk-street, in a Souse belonging to the priory 
of Lewes, in Sussex. He was tenant-at-will, and paid 
an annual rent of twenty shillings,, without Jjeigg liable 
to reparations and other charges. “ Such,” observes 
Stow, “ were^tlu?events of thosS times.’ 4 

These were, however, troubled tim*§5«fof in 1265 
Henry HI. seized and imprisoned the Mayor aijd prin-’ 
cipal citizens for fortifying the City in favour of the 
barons; and for Tbur years the king appointed custodes. 
But til* City recovered their liberties, and again elected 
their Mayors ftntil 1285, when Sir Gregoiy Rokesley, 
the then Mayor, refusing to appear at the Tower be¬ 
fore the king’s justices,.conceiving himself not bound* 
to go out of the City, the mayoralty and liberties were 
again seized into the king’s hands; and after the City 
had been some months without a Mayor, two custodes 
were appointed, and held office until 1298, wjjcu Henry 
Walleis was elected and served the mayoralty. The custos 
had extraordinary powers over the City, to chastise it, 
and to amerce and chastise tli^ aldermen and sheriffs 
and their sen-ants, when disobedient?. TbSusa the office 
of Mayor has continued in constant succession, only the 
election appears to have been sometimes guklgjl by the 
Icing’s nomination. An exception, however, occurred in 
1391 (15 Rjc. H.), when the Mayor of London, incur¬ 
ring the king*s displeasure, was sent a prisoner td Wind¬ 
sor Castle, and a custos appointed. The mayoralty was 
sjso “ in the king’s hands” in" the reign of Edward II., 
when he*appointed Sir Nicholas Farindon Mayftr “as 
long as it pleasbd him.” Anti. th% Aldermanry having 
becorg^ the pA'sonal property of William de Farndon, 
and it having been retained in the family for fourscore 
and two year^ tlfey called tile lands after their own 
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name. The consideration flamed^n 1277 was, besides 
twenty marks as a‘fine, one 'clove or slip of gilliflower 
at'the feast of Easter, as the warranty against all people 
for ever, The gillifiower was a flower of great rarity. 
The eusSom of the time was the'payment of a particular 
flower for tenements or lands; for we find on March 20, 
the eight&sntlrjnar of the reign of Elizabeth, there was 
'paid a rod rose for the gatehouse and garden of Ely Pa¬ 
lace, Holborn, and the liberty of 'the Bishop of Ely, who 
granted the same, of gathering twenty bushels of roses 
yearly in‘tlie same. » 

At the present time no other Ward In the City is 
known by the name of an individual, probably because 
the Farndonff were owners, end other persons were 
only residents and representatives; but at one time 
Vintry was called the Ward of ILSnry de Coventrie, 
and the Ward of Candlewiek-street was the Ward of 
Thomas clt Bayling. In process of time Farndon’s 
Ward became Faryngdon Ward, and then Farringflon. 
Farindon lived to a great age, as he witnessed several 
deeds in the ye^r 1303, Ilis will is dated 1301, fifty- 
three years,"lifter liis* first being Mayer. He first occurs 
as Warden of the Goldsmiths’ Company in 1330, and for 
the last time in 5352. He was buried in St. Peter-le- 
Chepe, then standing at the corner of Wood - street. 
Cheapside, r but being burnt in the Great Fire 1066, was 
never rebuilt. A noble plane-tree, often* tenanted by 
rooks, and a graveyard beneath, tells us the site of the 
ancient church. An entry in the Goldsmiths’ books/ 
10 Heftry VIII. (1519) shows that “ Nicholas Farring¬ 
ton gave out of Ins lands* in the parish of St. Peter-le- 
Chepe towards maintaining a light, to bcf'burning'before 
our Lady there for ever, 4s.” . 

The mayoralty of 1339, Andrew Aubrey,'had a tur- 
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bulent incident; foi^hiSvjKorsliip was assaulted In a 
tumult, the ringleaders* of Which yjere tried and con¬ 
victed, and beheaded in Ciieapside. Henry Picard, 
Mayor in 135(5, had a brilliant event, for he feasted 
in one day the kings Edward? 1H. of England, John 
King of AustrfcfJ the King of Cyprus, and Dftvid King 
of Scotland, besides Edward the Black Pripcq,* 

Sir William Walwostli, M.P., # who 'was Mayor ip. 
1374 and 1380, in his* second g year slew Wat .Tyler in 
Smithfield. Walworth was a brave fishmonger, and 
at the ^Company’s Hall, London Bridge, are preserved 
some memorials of him; as a statue, carved in Wood by 
E. Pierce* of Sir William, who carries a dagger. In 
his hand was formerly saiif to be the identical weapom 
with which he stabbed Wat Tyler, though in 1731 a 
publican of Islington pretended to possess the actual 
poniard. Beneath the statue is the inscription: 

“ Brave Walworth, knight, lord mayor, y l stgw 
Rebellious Tyler in his alarmes; 

The King, therefore, did give in liew 
The dagger to the City armes. 

In the 4th year of Richard lI.«nno Doaaini 1381.” 

A common but erroneous belief Was thus propagated; 
for the dagger was in the City armg long before the 
•time of Sir* William Walworth, and "was attended to 
fepresent the sword of St. Paul, the patron saint of the 
Corporation.. TheTcppted dagger of Walworth, Vhich 
has lost its guard, is preserved by the Company;»the 
.workmanship is of Walworth's period. The weapon 
now in the hand of«tlie statue (which is somewljpt pic¬ 
turesque, and *n our recollection was coloured en cos¬ 
tume ) is mq(3#rn. Here, too* is Walworth’s funeral 
jJbll. *The will of Walworth •shows, in the catalogue of 
his books, the.sort of reading t usual witji the great citi- 
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zens' of the metropolis in thr'ioufypenth century. The 
Walworths held the manor tf that name in the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth .centuries ; c and we remember a sign 
in the Walwortlvroad of Sir William Walwoi’th des¬ 
patching We t Tyler. 'I his tragical event has, however, 
waned in the historic distance; it appearing that Wat 
had destroyed'sqyeral of the stew-houses on the Bank- 
<side, and had * thus t seriously ^injured the property of 
Walworth, which is thoijglit to have had some weight 
with Sir William when he gave the'rebel the deadly 
blow. On his monument in St. Michael’s Church were 
the following lines, which Weever has preserved: 

“ Here under lyeth a man of fame, 

■William Walworth called by name; 

Fishmonger he was in lifetime here. 

And lived Lord Mayor, as in hooks appear; 

Who with courage stout and manly might 
Slew Wat Tyler in King Richard’s sight; 

For which act done and true intent 
The King made him Knight incontinent; 

And gave him arms, as here you see, 

To declare his fact and chivalry. 

He lA\fc this life the year of our Lord 

‘Thirteen Hundred fourscore three and odd.” 

« 

In a pageant,.in 1740 was a personation of Wal¬ 
worth, dagger in Jtand, and the head of' Wat Tyler* 
carried on ,a pole. Here, too, is an original drawing 
of a portion of the pageant exhibited by the Company 
when Sir .Jonn Leman, a fishmonger, entered on the 
office of Lord Mayor, said to be the earliest representa-:,- 
tion of<a mayoralty stow in existence. The grfcups and 
objects, grotesque *as welk as picturesque, in this pro¬ 
cession showjour present realisation of A,*lord payor’s 
show to be but a very 'frigid and formal .business. 
Beneath the picture hasgs a drawing ^of -the Com- 
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pany’s state barge, wjfose '''■golden glister" on the fish¬ 
ful river now exists but Si memory! Curious it is to 
look back at the empty enpctrrtent of.five.hundred years 
since, “ that no fishmonger be Lord .Mayor of tlys city,” 
and Contrast it with the •records^which show that more 
than fifty of til# Company haVe been - Lord*.Mayors. 
Stow tells us of “ tliese Fishmongers h%$ig been jolly 
citizens, and six Mayors of their Company iii thq spact 
ofVwenty-four years;”*and in«our time Sir Matthew 
Wood and Mr. William Cubitt, fishmongers, cacli filled 
the civi<j chair twice. 

The prefix *f lord to mayor is traced to Walworth’s 
time. A subsidy was needed for a war in 1378, when 
there was a general assessment according t» the rank of 
the individual. A question arose as to the proper posi¬ 
tion of the Mayor ofVLondon in the table of precedency. 
“Have him among the earls” was a suggestion readily 
adopted; and in consequence of the honour, my; lord was 
assessed at four pounds, which in present value (caused 
. him to contribute little less than 1001. to the exigencies 
of the war. 

There is an 0 I 4 Philpot-Iane ii* Ferictumsh-street, 
where dwelt Sir John Philpot, its owner; he was Lord 
Mayor in 1378, in which year, by the \tay, lie Raptured 
®ercer, a Scotti^Ji sea-rover, a red-letter boast for his 
mayoralty. In the jirevious year Philpot, wjth Wiliam 
Walworth, lieM the funds to support the ;var Against 
B ranee; and old F'uller cjlls Philpot “the scourge of 
th^ Scots, the fright of the French* the delight of the 
Common^ the darling of the merchants.” 

1401. Sir J ohn Chadwortlf,.orVSh*adworth, Mayor, 
is buriqi in Aff Church of St. Mildred, Bread-street, 
anfi has tins “obite consecrated to his happye memo¬ 
rial!: 
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“ Here lyeth a man that'Tfi^th a^d works did even. 

Like fiery ci ariots, jnouiy him up to heaven; 

He did adorn this chjirch; when words are weak, 

And men forget, the living stones will speak. 

He left us r Jaiyl,—this little earth him keeps; 

' Th»-e black wordl'inournerc, and the marble weeps.’- 

1426, Sir John Ilainwell, Mayor, “*£ buried in St. 
Botolph’l CIwjccIi, Billingsgate, beneath a tomb bearing 
this epitaph: 

“ Citizens of Londofi, call to remembrance 
The famous John Rainwcll, sometime your Mayor, 

‘ Of the staple of Culler, so was his chance. 

Here lies now his corpse ; his soul bright and fair 
Is taken to heaven's bliss, thereof is no despair ; 

Iiis acts bear witness, hy matters of accord, 
HoWeharituble he was, and of what record: 

Ho man hath been so beneficial as he 
' Unto the City in giving liberallyj’ See. 

He was a sanitarian Mayor; for having received in¬ 
formation that the Lombard merchants were guilty of 
adulterating their wines, and finding the charge to be 
true, he ordered the vile compound, to the quantity of 
150 butts, to b<j emptied into the kennel. 

1445- Sir' Simon Eyre, Mayor, left 3000 marks 
(3000 1. sterling) to the Company of Drapers, for prayers 
to be performed* by a priest in his chapel at Guildhall, 
to the raarket-jJfeople. In a small pamphlet, entitled 
Singular Hi.,lory of Sir Simon Eyre, Shoemaker, Lord 
Mayor"of London, and Founded of Leadehhall, it is re¬ 
lated that when it was proposed to him at Guildhall that 
he should stand for. sheriff, he would fain have excused 
himself, as he did not think his income sufficient; but 
he was soon silenced, by*oue of the aldermen observing, 
“ that no citizen could be more capabKA'tlian 4|?e man 
who had openly asserted that he broke his.fast every 
day on a table" for whiclf he would dot Sike a thousand 
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pounds.’ This asserticft excited the curiosity of the then 
Lord Mayor and all preselit, in consequence of which 
his lordship and two of the aldermen—Jlaving invited 
themselves—accompanied him liomcitotlinnef. Qn their 
arrival, iMr. Eyre desired? his wili to ‘ prepare tie little 
table and set so Ac refreshments before Ills guesi^.’ This 
she would fain have refused, hut finding Jjjb wAild take 
' no excuse, she seated liersClf on a low stool, and spread¬ 
ing a damask napkin o\Ar her lap, with a venison pasty 
thereon, Simon exclaimed to the astonished Mayor and 
his brethren, ‘ Behold the table which I would ftot Jake 
a thousand pouftds for “ Soon after this, Sir 

Simon was* chosen Lord Mayor, on which occasion, re¬ 
membering liis former promise ‘ at the conduit,’ he, on 
the following Slirove Tuesday, gave a pancake feast to 
all the ’prentices in?London; on which occasion they 
went in procession to the Mansion House, where they 
met with a cordial reception from Sir Simon and his 
lady, who did the honours of the table on this memorable 
day, allowing their guests to want for neither ale nor 
wine.” 

Sir Richard Whittington, the m<5st rcudwaeijUfime 
in civic annals, was “thrice Lord*Mayor”—1397, 1406, 
1419.* Hp was the son of Sir Willi An Whj^tington, 
lylight, and his, early destitution rests but upon the 
nursery tale. Ili^irosperity is referred %0/the foal- 
carrying cat of Newcasfle; but a scarce pj’int Toy El- 
strucke, of Whittington iq his mayoralty robes, has a 
C£>| beside the figure, showing the version of the nursery 
tale to hc^ e been then jiopular: in the early impressions 
of this plate a skull appears in»pl?be of the cat, which 

He is. sometimes said to have bfon four timet Mayor, his pre¬ 
decessor dying his yej>r of office f39£, when Whittington succeeded 
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has rendered the original print Ik rarity of great price 
among collectors, i 1 Whittington’s 'wealth rebuilt New¬ 
gate, and St.,Michael’s'Church, Paternoster Royal; 
part of Si;. Bartholomew’s Hospital, the library of 
Christ’4 Hofipital, and added tortile Guildhall. He also 
bequeathed his house at “ College-hill^’tor a college and 
almshouSe, wl^ifh have been taken down, and the insti¬ 
tution Removed to a handsoifie collegiate building near 
Highgate-archway, not ffar fronl the stone marking the 
spot whereon tradition states Whittington to have rested 
whqn a poor boy and listened to the bells of Bow; the 
original stone (removed in 1821) is said to have been 
set up by desire of Whittington, to assist horsemen to 
mount at the foot of the hill;..but it is thought to have 
been the base of a wayside cross, and to have been 
appropriated for the story. Whittington was buried 
in St. Michael’s Church, beneath a costly marble tomb; 
but his remains were twice disturbed before the church 
was destroyed by fire, and now there is no olden*’ me¬ 
morial of Whittington to be traced. Whittington was 
of the Mercers,’ Company; his will, preserved at Mer¬ 
cers! HaU, bears a efuious illumination of Whittington on 
his death-bed, his three executors, a priest, &c. Recently, 
a painted-glass Window, a memorial to Whittington, has 
been set up in St.'Michael’s Church. < , 

}418. ‘Sir William de Sevenojjkp, Mayor this^ year, 
rose fi’bm poverty to opulence. ’According to Lambarde, 
in his Perambulation of Kent, De Sevenoake was deserted 
by his parents when a boy, and found lying in the streets. 
By sdine charitable persons he was brought uft, and ap¬ 
prenticed to a groce/in London. “ He arose by degrees 
to be maior and chief mqiistrate of that*fcftie.” s«He was 
knighted by Henry VI., aaid represented that city in 
Parliament. After accumulating immesase wealth, ( he 
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died in 1432, and wt4 Juried in St. Martin’s Church, 
Ludgate Hill. 

1453. Sir John Norman, Mayor, “ rowed to West¬ 
minster, with silver oars, at his owq cSst and charges.” 
In tAe Show, which had* originj&ed in the presentation, 
the Mayor had hitherto ridden <3n horseback. “There is 
a drawing of the Show on tfce river ifcjjhe fepysian 
library. Fabyan, in the sacond volujne of his Chronicles, 
ed. 1559, alludes to a “voundeltor songe” made by the 
watermen in praiSe of Sir John Norman, who, instead of 
riding ty Westminster, like his predecessors, “was rowed 
thither by watev.” All that the chronicler gives *of the 
song are thn well-known lines: 

“ Rowo the*bote, Norman, 

Rowe to thy lemman;” 

but Dr. Rimbault believes that he has found the original 
music to which it was sung: it is in John Hilton’s Catch 
that catch can, printed in 1673. 

1^55. Sir Stephen Foster, of the Fishmongers’ Com¬ 
pany, Mayor; he rebuilt Ludgate prison. His early 
poverty may be as traditional as Whittington’s. Row- 
ley’s comedy of A Woman never m ve$t, or the 
Cornhill, is founded upon the tradition of the handsome 
kjtcphen Foster, 1454, Legging at the grate of Jmdgate, 
agd attracting the sympathy of a rich widow, who paid 
the for whiclrjt" was confined, and aft&rvffards car¬ 
ried him. 

“ Mrs. S. Foster. But why relnove the prisoners from Ludgate? 

• Stephen Foster. To fcike the prison doWn and build it new, 

With leafit, to walk on, chambers large and fair; 

For when myself lay there, the noxiSits A- * 

Choketyjp myepirite. None but captives, wife, 

Ban know what captives feel.” Act v. sc. 1. 

Between 14?>4 *ndTL4G3 the prison was much enlarged. 
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and a chapel built by Dame Agnes Foster and the 
executors of Stepljcn her husband, as thus recorded on 
a copper-plate upon the \Valls 0 : 

“ Deoi-t sovles that ptsse.this way, 

lor Sft'jjhen Foxier, fate Maiof; heartily pray, 

And Dame Agues, hia spouse, to God conaCcvate, 

tb^t of yitie this house made of Londoners in I/adgate, 

So that fOT % $ohging and water prisoners here nought pay, 

■as their keepers'shall all answere at dreadful doomes day.” 

At the rebuilding of Ludgate in’lSCO, “ the verse 
being unhappily turned inward to the wall,” £$,tow tells 
us he* had the like “graven outward ini prose, declaring 
him (Foster) to be a fishmonger, because spme upon a 
light occasion (as a maiden’s, head in a glass window) 
had fabled him to be a mercer, and to have begged there 
at Ludgate,” &c. 

1457. Sir Geoffry Bullen, Lord Mayor, was grand¬ 
father to^ Thomas Eai’l of Wiltshire, father to Anne 
Bulleip and grandfather to Queen Elizabeth; the highest 
genealogical honour the City can boast of. Thomas 
Moule, the genealogist, says: “ The ennobled families 
Qf CppjfljtalliS’, Cnpd, Coventry, Legge, Cowper, Thynno, 
Ward, Craven, Marsh am, Pnlteney, Hill, Holies, Os-, 
borne, Cavendish, Bennet, and others, have sprung 
either directly or collaterally from those who have been 
either Mayors, sheriffs, or aldermep_ of London; and* a • 
very large'^portion of the peerage of the? TJnited l JKing- 
dom is related, either by descent or intermarriage, to 
the citizens of the metropolis.” 

M79. When England was raVaged by a pestilence, 
and Bartholomew .Janjtfs was Mayor,' Sheriff Byfield, 
kneeling too closely to the chief magisiaute, q+^jirayer, 
before one of the shrines pn St. Paul’s, was. fined 51>&, 
now equal to*-1000/. This has befen s^t "down to the 
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Mayor’s grandeur; but “'lie plague was about, and*the 
Mayor might have caught <t; and th£ City lacked con¬ 
duits: and so the fine was ltwied, and therewith new 
conduits were built, or old ones repaired.’^ 

Ik 82. Sir Richard Spaa, M#vor v King Richard the 
Third’s merchant* to whom lie sf>ld much of hiS' plate. 

A few Lord Mayors were brave men* Si# Walter 

- • _ fjl 

Home, Mayor in 1487, was knigliteij on Bosworth Field 
by Henry VH. 

1485. There Were three Mayors, the first two having 
died of Jhe sweating sickness, which made its iirst ap¬ 
pearance in this country in the army of the Ehrl of 
Richmond,.on his landing at Milford Haven: on Sep¬ 
tember 21, same year, jt. Reached Louden, where it 
raged till the latter end of October. 

148G and 1495-» Sir Henry Golet., father of Dean 
Colct, who founded St. Paul’s School. In the first 
mayoralty,' 148G, John Pcrciyal, the Mayors carver, 
wliil<? waiting at his table, was chosen one # of the 
sheriffs by Sir Henry Colet, the Mayor, chinking to 
him in a cup of wine (as the custom was to drink to 
him whom he list tp serve sheriff);•aiW'forthwith the 
said Percival sat down at the Mayor’s table, and was 
afterwards mayor himself, in 1498. 

1490. Si? John Matthew, stated to have been the 
first bachelor LorclMayor. 

li?02. Sir "John Slnrw, who gave, in the Guildhall, 
the first Mayor’s feast, hitherto kept in the Merchant 
Tailors’ and Grocers’ ITa^ls. * The great kitchen at 
GuildhaU was built at his expense. 

1520. Sir John Bruggcs «(J3fydgt!s), Mayor, of a 
family old*ss the Conquest; his ancestor, Sir John 
Brydges, fpuglit at Agincou^t.* 

1537. Sin Ridhard Greslitm, Mayoi, father of the 
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celebrated Sir Thomas Greshajrn, founder of the Royal 
Exchange. Eleven letters df his ancestor, James Gres¬ 
ham, lord of £he manor c of East Beckham, written be¬ 
tween the ycars'1443 and 1464, have been published 
among those of the f'aston family. They are dated 
from London, and sealed with a grasshopper; a sufficient 
refutation, b$t $ie way, of an idle tradition accounting 
for the adoption of that heraldic symbol by Sir Thomas 
Gresham, which Mr. Lodge, in his Portraits of Illus¬ 
trious Personages, has not thought undeserving of notice 
(Burgoii’s Life and Times of Sir Thomas Gresham, vol. i. 
p. 7): There are known to exist foxir letters of Sir 
Richard, three of which were written during- his mayor¬ 
alty ; each being, in its way,-highly interesting, impor¬ 
tant, and characteristic. With Sir Richard Gresham 
rests the honour of having originally projected the 
“ goodely burse,” which his son, thirty years later, con¬ 
structed.^, 

1546. Sir Martin Bowes, Mayor, the wealthy'’gold¬ 
smith who lent Henry VIII. the sum of 300/. He was 
butler at the coronation of Elizabeth, and left to the 
Goldsjgjfhs"' Coihpsny his gold fee-opp, out of which the 
Queen drank. In the portrait of Sir Martin attri- - 
buted to Jlolbeln, at Goldsmiths’ Hall, this cup is ’in¬ 
troduced. 

J547.o Sir John Gresham, Mayor, brother of Sir 
Ricliatd Gresham, and uncle” to the founder of the 
Royal Exchange. Sir John succeeded in obtaining from 
Henry VIH. the hospital of St. Mary Bethlem, which 
has continued ever since in the hands of the Corporation 
of London, as an'asyluirrfor lunatics. In his mayoralty 
Sir John Gresham revived the splendid’ ‘page?. “4 of the 
Marching Watch, on the e^ses of St. John and St. Peter; 
and what rendered it particularly attractive on this oc- 
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casion was an accession £>f “ more tha^i 300 demi-launces 
and light horsemen, that were prepared by the citizens 
to be sent into Scotland.” *In proof .of the interest 
this pageant excited, Stow relates that Henjy "\£HL and 
his Queen, Jane Seynfour, “-stood in Mercefs’ Hall, 
and saw the.Walcli of the City most hravely.set out,” 
during the mayoralty of his privy-couiwtffllor,* Sir John 
Aleyn. 

1551. Sir Andrew* Judde, «l native of Tunbridge, 
was advanced to the mayoralty: he bequeathed part of 
his wealth to found a public school in his bifth-jjlace. 
Among his bdtjucsts were “the sandhills on the back 
side of Hwlborn,” which tjien let for a few pounds a 
year, but are now covered with house*. In about 
thirty-five years the rental of this estate alone will ex¬ 
ceed 20,000/. a ydhr. Sir Andrew is buried in the 
church of St. Helen’s, Bisliopsgate, beneath a marble 
monument, which bears this inscription : 

“ To Russia and Musoovia, 

To Spayne, Germany, without fable, 

Travelled he by land andasea, 

Both Mayra of London and Sfafiie. 

The commonwealth he nourished 
So worthelie in all his dayer, 

That ech state full well him lov’d, 

To\is perpetual prayse. 

Three wives h« had,—one was Mary, 

Power sunnes, one maydc he bad by*her; 

Anny had none Ijy hijn truly; 

By dame Mary he’d only one daughter. 

Thi^s in the month of September, 

A thousands fy ve hundred fiftey 

AaS eyght, dyed this worthy stapler, 

Worshipyinge his pffsterytye.” 

J 

J553• Sir*Thomas White, Mayor, founder of St. 

VOL. I. C 
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John’s College, Oxford. He Yjas the son of a retired 
clothier, and his education dici not exceed writing and 
arithmetic. At the age of twelve he was apprenticed to 
a London trijidesnihn^who bequeathed to'him 100Z., then 
a handsdme Zegacy, to begin the world with. In a few 
years he rose to great wealth and honorir. He so dis¬ 
tinguished himself in his .mayoralty by preserving the 
"peace of the City during Sir Thomas Wyat’s rebellion, 
that Queen Maiy conferred on' him knighthood. He 
was twice married, his second wife being*Joan, the widow 
of Sir Ralph Warren, twice Lord Mayor. 

Sir Thomas White’s Show was a very splendid 
pageant. lie went to take Ids oath at Westminster, and 
proceeded by water, attended ..by all the aldermen in 
scarlet, and the crafts of London in their best liveries, 
with trumpets blowing, and the waits playing. A goodly 
foist, trimmed with banners and guns, waited on my 
Lord Mayor’s barge, and all the crafts’ barges with 
streamers, and the banners of every craft. So to the 
Exchequer, and then homewards. They landed at Bay- 
nard’s Castle; lyid in. St. Paul’s Churchyard the pro- 
oas«;nn„wu,s set ’in,’ array. “ First event two tall men 
bearing two great standards of the Merchant Taylors’ 
arms; th,en camb a drum and a flute playing, and an¬ 
other with a great [fife?], ail in blue silk; then two 
wild Men ‘ofitlie wood, all in greeny,ith great beards, 
grept clubs, and burning squibs, and ttvo targets on 
their backs; then came sixteen trumpeters, blowing; 
and then seventy men in [blue] gowns, caps, and hose, 
and blue-silk sleeves, every man having a target and a 
javelin; then came d deril; next the bachelors, all in a 
livery and scarlet hoods; agid then the pageifoit of fit. J ohn 
the Baptist (the patron saint of the Merchant Taylors, 
Sir Thomas’s Company), ‘gorgeously arrayed, with goodly 
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speeches; then all the* ling’s trumpeters blowing, each 
having scarlet caps; then the waits'of the City playing, 
with caps and goodly banners; then the crafts; then 
nxv Lord Mayor’s officers; and then my .Load Mayor, 
and two good henchmen (sinc^ supplied by # tl?e sword- 
bearer and tlife common crier, the latter carrying the 
mace); and then all the aldermen and*rfie sheriffs. So 
they went to dinner. After diunef, they repaired to St.* 
Paul’s, where ^11 they that before bare targets carried 
staff-torclies; and with all the trumpets and waits, 
passed»round about the quire and the body of tlie,church 
blowing, and so home to the Lord Mayor’s house.” 

In onS of the pageants^)! Sir John Gore’s mayoralty, 
1624, by Webster, the munificence of Sir*T. White was 
thus commemorated: “ The fourth eminent pageant, 
the Monument of Vliarity and Learning, is fashioned 
like a beautiful garden, with all kinds of flowers; at 
the four corners, four artificial bird-cages, -\%ith variety 
of birds in them.” In the midst of this garden, under 
an elm-tree, sits Sir Thomas White, Mayor, who founded 
St. John’s College, Oxford, up-* ^spot m “ where two 
bodies or an elm sprang from ope mot,” accoKlirg- tjm 
dream that so directed him, and which occasioned him 
#.o visit Cambridge, where he could find no *uch tree; 
<uid make a mistake at Oxford, where he thought he 
fbunfl it in GlosLar Hall Garden, and infmiSdiatdly set 
to work to enlarge and endow that college; but discover¬ 
ing the very tree “ out atj th§ north gate at Oxford,” as 
lie rodc'therc one day, on that spot he founded St. John’s 
CollegdI “ Thi$ I have heard,” says Webster, “ fellows of 
the house, of approved credit, and no way superstitiously 
given, iffiSrm to have been delivered from , man to man, 
since the "first building of itV’^and “to this day the elm 
grows in the garden, carefully preserved. 1 ’ On one side 
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of Sir Thomas sits Qharity, with <a pelican on her head; 
on the other, Learning, with a book in one hand and 
a laurel wreath <in the other; behind is a model of St. 
John’s College, “and round about the pageant sit twelve 
of the four^arid-twcnty cities to which this worthy gen¬ 
tleman hath been a benefactor.” Two cornets play, and 
Learning addree&s the Mayor. 

" 1559. Sir William Hewet, blothworker, Mayor, was 

a merchant, possessed of a great estate of 6000Z. per 
annum, and was said to have had three sons and one 
daughter,'Anne, to which daughter this mischance hap¬ 
pened, the father then living upon London Bridge. 
The maid, playing with her,out of a window 1 over the 
river Thames, by chance dropped her in, almost beyond 
expectation of her being saved. A young gentleman 
named Osborne, then apprentice to Sir William the 
father, winch Osborne was one of the ancestors of the 
Duke of L?.eds in a direct line, at this calamitous acci¬ 
dent leaped in and saved the child. In memory of this 
deliverance, and in gratitude, her father afterwards be¬ 
stowed her on the saihMr. Osborne, with a very great 
(fe^ry. ■ Several persons pf quality counted the young lady, 
and particularly the Earl of Shrewsbury; but Sir Wil¬ 
liam Ilewet said, “ Osborne saved her, and Osborne should 
enjoy her.” The Leeds family preserve the portrait ot 
Sir William, ill his costume as Lord Mayor, at Kii'eton 
Horse, in Yorkshire. It is a fine picture, valued at 300Z. 
It is a half-length, in pane]: Jus dress is a black gown, 
furred^ and red vest and sleeves;,a gold chain, and/a 
bonnet. There is also an engraved portrait of Osborne 
himself, said to be unique, in a series of woodcuts in 
the possession of Sir John St. Aubyn, Bart. T^fey con¬ 
sist of portraits of forty-thrSe Lord Mayors in’ the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. The gallant action of Osborne has 
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likewise been engraved ?or some ephemeral publication: 
he is leaping from a windbw. The sirtist, Samuel Wale, 
died in 1786, so that the.priift is of little authority as a 
representation of the fact; but it # is •nevertheless inte- 
resiing as a portraiture of tie dwelling^ on* London 
Bridge in his 4 tj»ne. There is also a* print* jlrawn by 
Wale, and engraved by Grignon, of iiij> fir,Duke of 
Leeds pointing to a portrait of HewetV daughter, and 
relating the anecdote to King Charles II. 

1570 and 1*390. Sir Rowland Haywood, Mayor in 
these jears, was proud of liis family numerically.. He 
was buried in the church of St. Alphage, London Wall, 
where his .monument represented his effigy, carved in a 
kneeling posture, with lps*first wife and eight children 
in a similar position at his right hand, and his second 
wife and eight children at his left. 

1583. Sir Edward Osborne, the aforesaid, Mayor, 
“dwelled,” says a Ms. in the Heralds’ College, “in 
Pliiipot-lane, in Sir William Ilewet’s house, wjiose da. 
and heire he married, and was buried,” in 1591, “at St. 
Dennis, in fanchurch Streete.” 

1586. Sir Wolgton Dixie, whose"flu'iyoralty pagen^t 
was the first ever printed.* 

• The Pagcltnt or Show of the Lord mayor Das been illustrated 
erith a vast amount of research. The late Mr. Fairhcjjt, F.S.A., left 
the Lfrd Mayor's Iti^caut (tenth volume of the Pcr6)» SocjptJ’s pub¬ 
lications, completed by The'Civic Garland , or a Collection ofjlongs 
from London Pageants; also an account of Gog and Magog, 1869). 
Mr. Fairholt had been for manJ j-estrs engaged in amassing a eollec- 
tictj °f works in illustration of pageants, in all parts of thj world ; 
and tftfcstoUeetion, comprising nearly two hundred volumes, he most 
generously bequeathed to the Society*)! Antiquaries. “ I am sure,” 
said Earl^Stanfc c^ie, the president, in his anniversary address, 1867, 
“•you will agree with me that smonf the benefactors to this Society 
the name oi iFrederiofafWilliam Faiijiolt must henceforth hold a dis¬ 
tinguished place!* The Council, as at present advised, design to make 
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1594. Sir John^Spencer, “rich Spencer.” He kept 
his mayoralty at Ci;osby-place/Bishopsgate. Elizabeth, 
his only daughter and hei r ress v married William, second 
.Lord Copipton, I/m^ President of Wales, who is tradi¬ 
tionally Said $o have coit-rived her elopement from (her 
father’s house at Canonbury, Islington, in a baker’s 
basket. This f ygs the lady that, about the year 1617, 
'•wrote tlje remarkable letter tr her husband in which, 
after requiring an annujty of 2,2001., the like sum for 
her privy purse, and 10,()00Z. for jewels/ her debts to be 
paid* and horses, coaches, male and female attendants, 
&c., to be provided for her, she concludes by praying 
him, when he becomes an earl, “to allow her 1,0001. 
more than she. now desires, wjtli double attendance.” 
In August 1618 Lord Compton was created Earl of 
Northampton, and from him the# present owner of 
Canonbury, the Marquess of Northampton, is lineally 
descended,,, At Sir John Spencers funeral one thou¬ 
sand persons followed in mourning-cloaks and gowns. 
Sir John Spencer died worth 800,0001. according to 
the value of property, in the year 1609. The year of 
Iws. maypralty ^as 'a time of famine, and at his per¬ 
suasion the City Companies bought a quantity of corn in 
foreign pqrts, and laid up the same at the Bridge House, 
for the use of the people. » * ' 

If,09. GbpThomas Campbell. Thg. mayoralty show 
revived' by tjie king’s (James I.) order. 

1611. Sir William Craven, son of the gallant soldier 
Sir William Craven, who 'married the widowed Queen 
of Bdhemia. Thus the son of a Whaxfdale -ne^ant 

•• _ i _j»- 
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these volumes—some of them of the greatest rar/tj and value—the 
nucleus of a special collection 1 <of works of pageantry. Kiey have, 
for this purpose, been placed in a Separate oosq in the ajtte-room” (at 
Somerset House). ' « 
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matched with the sister of Charles I., and foundecf the 
present noble family of Graven, tradition tells that, 
terrified at an outbreak ,of plague,, he took horse, rode 
away westward, and never stopped, till he reached those _ 
wild Berkshire downs, where h# found refuge irfa farm¬ 
house, and suljpdquently built ‘Ashdown Ilohse on the 
spot now occupied by a moye recently jbuil# mansion. 
The old local story-telle* informs us that four avenues. 
led to the house from the fopr cardinal points of the 
compass, and that in each wall of every room there was 
a window, in order that if the plague entered on»one # side, 
it might find issue by the other! “ This tradition,” says 
the Atlienwum, “ is still rife, and though probably exag¬ 
gerated, it doubtless rest,} upon some substratum of fact.” 

1612. Sir .John Swinnerton, Mayor, at his banquet 
entertained Frederick, Count Palatine of the Rhine, 
then lately arrived to marry Elizabeth, the King’s only 
daughter. “ The Palsgrave dyued in the Guildhall,” as 
Howes’s Chronicle informs us, “ accompanied yitli the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Bishop of London, 
and divers earls and barons; and during the whole 
dinner the Palsgrave and the Lorn “ftrch'bishop ente^ 
tabled the time with sundry ‘discourses in Latine.” 
^Stfter dinner, the Lord Mayor and ftis brethren pre¬ 
sented the Palsgrave with a very large basm and ewer 
of silver richly gilded and curiously wrought, aiyl two 
great gilded livery pot#; the basin and eijer ifreqjjhing 
234 ounces 3 grains. The Merchant Adventurers had 
sent him a present of wiiJL to the value of one hundred 
tnSH^, In very good fashion at. the feast, lie*would 
needs go and salute the Lady ^Mayokess and her train, 
where site ssft.* The Show had four or five pageants and 
other devices, and^the pageant is one of Dekker’s rarest 
works. 
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f613. Sir Thomas Myddelton, brother of Hugh 
Myddelton, then ,Lord Ma^or elect, and Sir John 
Swinnerton, Lord Mayor, attended by many of the 
. aldermen, witnessed the water admitted into the basin 
called the Npw River Hsiad, at 'Islington. “ The flood¬ 
gates flew'open,'the stream ran gallsffi^ly into the cis- 
terne, drfimm^, and trumpets sounding in triumphall 
manner, and a‘ brava peal of chambers gave full issue to 
the interested entertainment.” 

1618. Sir Sebastian Harvey, ironmonger, sworn 
Mayor; but no printed account of his pageantjy has 
been discovered. On this Lord Mayor’s Day was exe¬ 
cuted Sir Walter Raleigh. “The time,” observes Aubrey, 
“ was contrived to be on my Lo/rd Mayor’s Day, that the 
pageants and fine shows might avocate and draw away 
the people from beholding the tragedic of the gallantest 
worthie that England ever bred” (Aubrey’s Ms. in the 
Ashmoleai) Museum). 

1641. Sir Richard Gurney, Mayor; Charles 1."was 
feasted at Guildhall with a political object, which failed. 

In the midst of^the most factious and turbulent 
Jajnes, when 'cxefy engine was set to-work to annihilate 
the regal power, the City, under its Lord Mayor, Sir 
William Acton, fnade a feast unparalleled in history fbjr 
its magnificence. All cxtertial respect; was paid to his 
Majesty, the-last he ever experience^ in the inflamed 
City. Of the entertainment w“e know r.o more than 
that it consisted of five hundred dishes. The “ sotelties,” 
or the subtilities, as they wetc called, were the orna¬ 
mental part, of the dessert, and were extremely djjf'A'Snt 
from those in present use.* 

1644. January, the City gave a splefidld entertain¬ 
ment, at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, to both Houses of 
Parliament, the Earls of Essex, Warwick, and Man- 
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Chester, with other lords, the Scotch Commissioners, 
and the principal officer^ of the arnjy. The company- 
assembled at “sermon, yi Christ Church, Newgate- 
strcet, and thence went on foot to <he Ilall.” The 
Lor A Mayor and aldermen led#the procession ;«and, as 
they went throrjgk Cheapside, oh a scaffold mtmy popish 
pictures, crucifixes, and superstitious rqjias w«re burnt 
before them. This entertainment was gfven in conse¬ 
quence of the discovery* of a design to read a letter from 
the king at a (Jommon Hall, the obvious tendency of 
which was to destroy the prevailing unanimity of the 
citizens in favour of the Parliament. 

1045. June 12th, both Houses of Parliament were 
magnificently entertained By the citizens^ in Grocers’ 
Hall, on occasion of the decisive victory obtained by 
Fairfax and Cromwell over the king’s army at Naseby, 
“and after dinner they sang the 46th Psalm, and so 
parted.” 

1*646. Sir John Gayer, Mayor, and a merchant 
of opulence, had nearly been cut off before he reached 
the civic chair this year. lie was returning from a 
trading voyage, whan he was cast awtilj on *the coast of, 
Africa; in his distress, he saw a lion making towards 
l^fti, and falling on his knees, lie declined f[iat “if the 
Almighty would please to direct him out of his perilous 
situa^on, he would, on his return to England, ejrince 
his gratitude, *and endeftvour, to the end of his 'life^ to 
inculcate reliance on Providence in the worst extremes 
of human wretchedness.” I The lion passed on without 
mtffe^g him; t and i3ie next day having got on bflard a 
vessel, Gayer soon arrived in hi# pative' , country. He irn- 
mediatel^plate?! in trust the sum of 200£., the interest 
of which was to sugply bread for the poor of the parish 
for_ever; he «iso left 20s. tS be paid'annually to a 
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minister for preaching a sermon on every succeeding 
16th of October, tjie day of the miraculous escape. The 
sermon is preached in ‘the t church of St. Catharine 
Cree. 

1640. Sir Abraham*;Beynardson, committed t* the 
Tower and put *out of his mayoralty for f not proclaiming 
the Act fcgai*s$ kingly government, wliich seven weeks 
after his successor, Alderman Andrews, proclaimed. On 
January 7th, the Lord Mayor an*l Common Council gave 
a splendid entertainment to the House *of Commons and 
principal officers of the army, at Grocers’ Hall, in com¬ 
memoration of the late suppression of tlie Levellers. 

1653. Cromwell dined with the Corporation at Gro¬ 
cers’ Hall, when he knighteti the Mayor, John Fowkes. 

1660. (Restoration of Charles H.) Sir Thomas 
Alleyne, Mayor, All the aldenupn who had served 
during the usurpation were displaced. 

1661. ^Sir John Frederick, Mayor, of whom Pepys 
records: “It seems this Lord Mayor begins agaki an 
old custom, that upon the three first days of Bartholo¬ 
mew’s fayre—the first, there is a match of wrestling, 
which was 'dom^' and the Lord Mayor there and the 
aldermen inMoorfieldS yesterday; second day, shooting; 
and to-morrow, blunting. And this officer performs tjje 
ceremony of riding through the City, to proclaim or 
challenge* apy to slioote. It seems |lie people ju the 
fayre Cry opt upon it as a great hindrance to them. 

“Sept. 2. To dinner with my Lord Mayor; a very 
great dinner and most excellent venison; but it almost 
mad<J me sick by not daring to drink wine. Ap ^ flin- 
ner we talked of the Lptd Mayor’s sword. They say it 
is a hundred or two hundred years old ;4u$d h*hath an¬ 
other which is called the black sword,—which he wears 
when he mouraes, but pf operly is their Lenten sword to 
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wear upon Good Friday and other Lept days,—is ofder 
than that. The Lord MUyor observed that this City 
is as well watered as any.city in the world; and that 
the bringing of water had cost, fipst*and last, above 
300,9001.” 

1663. Sir Apfkony Bateman’, Mayoxi life ^banquet 
is thus described by Pepys:. “To Guildhall* and up 
and down to see the tahjes; whew under every salt 
there was a bill of fare,* and at jhe end of the table the 
persons proper for the table. Many were the tables, 
but none in the hall but the Mayor’s and the Lords of 
the Privy Council that had napkins or knives, tvdiich 
was very strange. I sat at the Merchant Strangers’ 
table, where ten good clisjie" to a mess, with plenty of 
wine of all sorts; but it was very unpleasing that we 
had no napkins no* change of trenchers, and drank 
out of earthen pitchers and Avooden dishes”! Tins is 
believed to be the earliest account of a Lor<J Mayor’s 
inauguration dinner. Pcpys calls Bateman “a buffle- 
headed fellow.” 

1664. Sir John Lawrence, Mayor; celebrated for a 
splendid banquet gi*'en by him to tiieir Majesties, and 
for his judicious conduct during the A’isitation of the 
IJitgue, which took place in his mayoialfy. lie did not 
desert the City ^t this time, but continued at his resi¬ 
dence! in St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, enforced the A^sest 
regulations thtSi known respecting the preveption'of the 
pestilent contagion, and saw them executed himself, tie 
supported on this occasio* ffirty thousand discharged 
servSi^. 


“ London’s generous Mayor, 

Who, whenj, contagion with mephitic breath 
Ana withered famine urged %e work of death, 

With |ood and jaith, with medicine and prayer, 

Raise' 1 thp weak head, and eftyed the parting sigh, 

,Or with new life Relumed the swimming eye.”— Darwin. 
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1 1671. Sir George Waterman, Mayor, who had for 
his guest Charles II. at the ‘inauguration dinner. The 
pageant was very.grand. There was “a forest pro¬ 
perly accommodated with several animals, sylvans, 
satyrs,i and wood-nymyhs, sitting and stirring in very 
good order; the nymphs attired in various-coloured 
robes; aad in the front were two negroes,' richly adorned 
with Oriental pearly and jewels, mounted upon two pan¬ 
thers. .Near to the presence ofithe King, Queen, Duke, 
and other members of the royal family, near Milk-street 
end, wrs ei'ected a stage, where the much-magnified 
Jacob Hall and his company expressed the height of 
their activity in tumbling and the like.” And a notice 
occurs in a,poem, “Upon'die stately Structure of Bow 
Church and Steeple,” printed in the Collection of Poems 
on Affairs of State, which would seem to prove that Hall 
was frequently seen in the mayoralty shows: 

“ W,hen Jacob Hall on bis high rope shows tricks, 

The dragon* flutters, the Lord Mayor’s horse kicks ; ' 

The Cheapside crowds and pageants scarcely know 
Which most t’ admire—Hall, hobby-horse, or Bow.” 

1674. Sir fGsbert Viner, Mayor. Charles II. was 
nine times entertained by the City. He dined with the. 
citizens this yekr, when the Mayor, getting elated vts^tli 
continually toasting the foyal family s , grew a little fond 
of Ids Majesty. “The King understood very w^tl how' 
to extricate himself in all kinds of difficulties, and, with 
an hint to the company to avoid ceremony, stole off, and 
made towards his coach, wbfch stood waiting for him in 
GuiMhall-yard. But the Mayor liked his compidiy so 
well, and was gfown a& intimate, that he pursued him 
hastily, and catching him fast by the?" Ifkncb- cried out 

* Alluding tathe dragoni which forms'"the weathercock of Bow 
Church. 
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with a vehement oath andk |cccnt, ‘ Si#, you shall stay 
and take t’other bottle!’ The airy monarch looked kindly 
at him over his shoulder, aifd with a smile* and graceful 
air (for I saw him at the time, and do now) repeated this 
line of the old song, 

‘ He that^s drunk is as great as a king, 
and immediately turned back'and compiled witli hit 
* landlord.”— Spectator, Ng. £(!2. 

1(579. Sir Robert Clayton, "Mayor: he was tin 
friend of Algernon Sidney and William Lord Russell 
sat in s«ven Parliaments the representative of* tin 
City; more than thirty years Alderman of Cheap Ward, 
and ultimately Father of thp City; the mover of the 
celebrated Exclusion Bill ‘(seconded by William Lore 
Russell), and eminent alike as a patriot, a statesman 
and a citizen. lie was President of St. Thomas's Hos¬ 
pital, and the liberal benefactor of Christ’s Hospital; In 
was the munificent patron of art; ahd, in the Vords o 
Macaulay, “ Sir Robert Clayton was the wealt.hiesi mer 
chant of London, whose palace, in the Old Jewry, sur 
passed in splendour the aristocratic;?.. ■'walisions of Lin 
coln’s-lnn-fields and Tjovent-garden, whose banqueting 
loom was wainscoted with cedar aml 3 adorned wit! 
baffles of gods wind giants in fresco, whose villa amonj 
th«. Skrrey hills %fas described as a Garden of Edei: 
whose banquets vmd wifjji those of kings, *hnd jjdms 
judicious munificence, still attested by numerous publi 
monuments, had obtained for him in the annals of th 
City a place second only to that of Gresham.” Jh 
portrait of Sir Rdbert Clayton isjn the Jibrary at Guild 
hall, with exqgifgte wood-carving* by Grinling Gibbons 
Charles 1L and the Duke of •York supped with Si 
Robert Clayton^ during his mayoralty, at his house ii 
01d«Jewry; the balcfnies of the houses in the street 
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were illuminated with flambeaux; and the King and 
the Duke had a passage made for them by the Trained 
Bands upon the guard from Cheapside. Sir Robert had 
the hojise built'for keeping his shrievalty; it was taken 
down Vn the year 18G4i 

1G88. Sir John Shorter, appointed Mayor by Kang 
James ll.: \hfc was maternal grandfather of Horace 
Walpole, and of his cousins flic Conway Seymours. He 
met with his death in. this maimer: Bartholomew Fair 
was opened by the Lord Mayoi’, and the proclamation 
for- the 1 ' purpose read before the entrance to Cloth-fair 
in Smithfield. On these occasions iff' was the custom 
for the Lord Mayor to call upon the keeper of New¬ 
gate, and pkrtakc of “ a cool, tankard of wine, nutmeg, 
and sugar.” This custom (which ceased in the second 
mayoralty of Sir Matthew Wood)* occasioned the death 
of Sir John Shorter: in holding the tankard, he let the 
lid flap down with so much force, that his horse started, 
and ho was thrown to the ground with great viblence. 
He died the next day. 

1688-1G91, Sh^Thomas Pilkington, whose mayoral¬ 
ties are satirised a poem published anonymously in 
1691, and entitled The Triennial Mayor, or the New , 
Raparce?.' This little piece was written^in commeinjjlar 
tion of Pilkington, and in condemijation of the Tqry 
party in’+kfc Common Council, petitiening agaiifet him.' 
The tl new Raparees” are the a Church p*arty,” the ultra¬ 
supporters of 

“ That Church which they, when maudlin, vow’d to serve, 

' And, in their cups, swore, D—n ’em, they’d preserve I" 

For this party in the' Council, the satirist has small 
respect and much less^fear. They are *ino?fe likely to 
suffer, he thinks, from the consciences £>f their own 
ignorant zeal: 
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“And, as I once a higroglyphiek saw,* 

Where the feign’d artist did a monarch draw, 

Driving a nail, the point towards him full, 

Into a wainscot, with his unarm’d skull f 
The motto Being, 1 Though my brain 7'um Imre, 

And pate l>e mash'cP, yet stillHt shall go there;' 

So they, though ne’er so difficult it seem, “ 

Resolve t?> drive the tenter through the beam.'V, 

Of the heads of these pities there are* some sharp 
sketches, valuable as pic#,ores of Tory aspirants to City 
honours of that day, and, in some respects, of the times 
to which they belong. Sir William Dodson, under the 
name of tVoolus, js described as 

“ Bugj' in sects, in self-ojnnion strong, 

And in at all things, whether right or wrojjg; 

No plot without him’can be called entire, 

As without my Lord Craven’s horse, no fire.” 

The magistrate, Sir Ralph Box, is presented to us 
under the pseudonym of Sylvanus; and this relic of the 
gay Stuart days is thus limned: 

“A pigmy body with a waxen soul, 

Which by close palming always would receive 
Any impression the Court Seal wpuld gfvej” 

and Sir Ralph’s Tofy friend, AJie, '.appears to have 
# oeen as wicked as he was factious; for,, says the City 
satfidst: • # •-> 

“.Asjt often, upon Hampstead Heath, 

Have seen a felon, long since put to death, * 
Hang^crackling ij the sun his parchment? shin, „ 
Which to his ear had shrivelled up his chifl j 
With such a look, so ghastly and so tall, 

I’ve noted fierce Drugestus at Guild-hall.” 

It was to the* great disgust of the u Raparees” that 
Pilkington was elected the thirl, time*,to fill the Lord 
Mayor’s cflhirfin 1G91. The ^atirist gives him the 
noblest of characters and a*euses a preceding chief 
magistrate of ettospirijg to oust the peoples friend: 
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“ Oa^ late Raparee 

Now, with his obstinate, tho’ subtle rout, 

Invades the chair, to thrust Prtetorius out." 

u PrcBtorius,” ofccoursc, is Pilkington, whose triumph is 
perfect, and rendered the more so by this rough lay¬ 
ing-in of’his two chief opponents,*, ex-sheriffs of the 
year 16f 8, Jonathan Raymond, tlie brewer, and 
Sir Simon Lewis, whose casing is named rather than 
indicated: t 

" ’Mongst whom Brew-alius has the first degree, 

With Symon of the Linen laity; 

Of different kidneys, tho’ they own a truce, • 

One sly and sleepy ; t’other proud ’And spruce. 

One tame and soft-like, never fond of chat, 
p,ut still end deep as any brewing vat; 

The other brisk and baht’ring like a play’r, 

A better Sheriff than ho can be Mayor. 

These two the Raparees, in ciastered swarms, 

Resolve to dignify by force of arms.” 

In this, however, they were unsuccessful, for these 
names are not to be found upon the roll of Majors.— 
We find this amusing precis in the Athenamm, No. 1723. 

1697. Sir Humphry Edwin, Mayor. He omitted the 
show, from his puritanical principles in religion: but 
he rode to a conventicle in his formalities, with the 
insignia.of office, as described by Swift in his Tale a 
Tub; and his procession on that occasion is the subject 
of S print in Swift’s works, of which there are trfro ver¬ 
sions, the eecoud being somewhat modernised from the 
first by J. S. Midler, and it occurs in the first volume 
of Dr. Hawkesworth’s edition. Sir Humphry rides on 
horseback, eating a custard, which, v r e are told in a 
note, “ is a famous dish at a Lord Mayor’s feast.” He 
is preceded by the sw^rd-bearer, with all the insignia of 
his office, who walks before himj, and tjie aldermen 
follow, also on foot. The scene '■ s Ludgate Hill, sliow- 
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ing the Gate, with St. Patti’s in the ba*kground. Pen- 
kethman, in his comedy o? Love without Interest , 1699, 
alludes to his partiality to the Nonconformists in these 
words : “ If you’ll compound for a «at?h, I’ll sipg you 
one of my Lord Mayor’s ^oing 1L Pin-makejs’ Itall, to 
hear a snivelling,n8n-separatist divine divide and subdi¬ 
vide into the two-and-thirty points of the sj^tipasS.” The 
same play contains an allasion to “my Lord Mayor's 
musick,” who are, styled*“ gentlemen fiddlers,” ami play 
a sonata for the entertainment of the company assembled 
at the hyuse of a citizen. Their consort less aafs were 
composed for six. instruments, “ the treble-lute, the pan¬ 
dora, the cktenie, the base - violl, the flute, and the 
treble-violl,” which formed, a complete band,* as used by 
the City waits. 

1700. Sir Thomas Abney, Mayor, the pious friend 
of Dr. Isaac Watts, avIio found an asylum for more than 
thirty-six years in his mansion, Abney Park, Stoke 
Newirfgtou. This knight was not. more distinguished 
by his hospitality than liis piety. Neither business nor 
pleasure interrupted his observance* of public and pri¬ 
vate domestic worship. Upon the evening of the day 
ill at he entered on the ofliee of Lord Mayor, without 
anjk notice lip withdrew from the public assignbly at 
Gjiildhall after supper, went to his house, there per- 
•formwrtworship, aad then returned to the company. • 

Sir Thoinas*Abney whs a Fishmonger, and his pa¬ 
geant was very costly. Mp. J. G. Nichols has printed 
the expenses this day incurred, from the ledger of the 
Fishmongers’ Ccjnpany, by which it appears that*the 
usual merman and mermaid fortakl part of the shows. 
“George Hollhel, pageant-malmr,” received 195/. for 
the construction of tta pageants. Mr. Walker and the 
other trumpetm*, 9?. |The City*musick, 21 ! There was 
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also “paid for the armour had out of the Tower, and' 
for horses, and to the riders thereon, to represent the 
valour of Sir William Walworth in suppressing a rebel¬ 
lion, the sumihe.of 6Z. 6s.” “Mr. Johnson, herauld 
painter, fojr painting shields and for divers escutcheons, 
had 4G/.'iO«. ’ There was paid to £$fr. Settle, the poet, 
for composiiSgcthe Show, on that day, the summe of 101.” 
a less sum than was paid for u two gownes for the static 
men to goe before thir company,” which cost 13 l. 19s.! 
—the entire cost of the day’s display being 737 l.2s. 

< _17 fr®.. Sir Samuel Dashwood, Mayor, entertained 
yueen Anne at his inauguration dinner in Guildhall; 
and the Vintners’ Company, of which Sir Samuel was a 
member, exhibited a magnificent and characteristic pa¬ 
geant, the only printed pageant known of the Vintners. 
On his lordship’s return from ‘being sworn, he was 
saluted by the Artillery Company, before whom stepped 
the Vintners’ patron saint, St. Martin, “on a stately 
white steed, richly plumed and caparisoned; himself 
splendidly armed cap-ii-pie, having a large- mantle or 
scarf of scarlet; who, followed by several cripples and 
beggars supplicating for his charity, attended by twenty 
satyrs dancing before him with tainbers, two persons ii\ 
rich liveries walking by his horse-side, ten habew’ers 
with rural music before them, and ten old Iloman.Iictors 
in tilvei head-pieces, with axes and.fusees, allr march 
before theceompany to St. Paul’s Churchyard, and there 
making a stand, to prevent the cries of the mendicants 
the Saint severs liis scarf with his sword, and delivers 
to them a part.” A Vineyard, Triumph of Bacchus, 
and other appropriata 'subjects, concluded this pageant, 
which the author tells the company fn Xds address, 
speaking of ‘the ancient* splendc ir and .magnificence 
which formerly shined forth on tb s solemn City festival, 
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now almost dropt into oljjivion, had “4aken its second 
resurrection amongst them.’' 

The song here printed, occhrs at th<^ end of the 
descriptive pamphlet, and was sung .in *the Hall. No 
other pageant was ever publicly performed: that Written 
for 1708 was not exhibited, owing to the death f>f Prince 
George-of Denmark the day bqfore. Fo^jiiat pageant 
>no songs were written, so that this is the last song of the 
last City poet, and, a better specimen than usual jaf his 
powers: 

“ Come, come, let us drink the Vintners’ good healthy • 

'Tis the cask, ngt the coffer, that holds the true wealth; 

If to founders of blessings wo pyramids raise, 

The bowl*next the sceptre, deserves the best praise. 

Then, next to the Queen, let the Vintners’ fame shine; 

She gives us good laws, and they fill us good wine. 

Columbus and Cortesatheir sails they jmfurl’d. 

To discover the mines of an Indian world, 

To find beds of gold so far they could roam : 

Fools! fools 1—when the wealth of the world lay at borne. 
llTe grape, the true treasure, much nearer it grew,— 

One Isle of Canary’s worth all the Peru. 

Let misers in garrets hide up their gay store, 

And heap their rich bags to live wretched^ pdbr; . 

'Tis the cellar alone with true fame ig ren*wn’d,— 

Her treasure’s diffusive, and cheers all around : 
f The gold ayd the gem’s but the eye’s gaudy t^, ^ 

But the Vinffiys’ rich juice gives health, life, and joy.” 

* ... * 

170" Sir John Parsons, Mayor. He gave*up kis 
official fees towarils the payment of the City d*bts. * 
1709. Sir Charles Duncomb, Mayor, rose from 
humble life, of which the »gil£ bracket-clock of the 
church of Si. Magnus, at London Bridge, is an interest¬ 
ing memorial. It was presented by him when Sheriff, 
and cost 483?. “tis? 4d.sSir diaries, it is related, when 
a poor boy,, fyad oncL to wait upon London Bridge 
a considerable time f<^ his master, whom he missed 
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through not knowing the hojir; he then vowed that if 
ever he became successful' in the world, he would give 
to St. Magnus’ a publifc clock, that passengers might see 
the time; and' this dial proves the fulfilment of his vow. 
It wUs originally ornamented with several richly-gilded 
figureson a small metal shield inside the clock are en¬ 
graven' the^donor’s anps, with this inscription: “ The 
gift of Sir Charles Duncomb, Knight, Lord Maior, and 
Aldennan of this ward. Langley Bradley fecit, 1709.” 
Sir Charles also presented the large organ in St. Mag- 
rpis’ <31i”rch. It was built by Jordan, in 1712, as an¬ 
nounced in the Spectator. < 

Among the Mayors of the Goldsmiths’ Company 
were Gregory de Rokeslcy (six times Mayor); Nicholas 
de Faringdon, appointed Mayor in 1308 by Edward II., 
“as long as it pleased him;” Sir .John Chaoe, M.P., 
and Bartholomew Rede; Sir Martin Bowes, Sir Robert 
Vyner, w Sir John Shorter, Sir Francis Child (banker), 

and Sir Charles Duncomb. 

\ 

In the Livery tea-room is a conversation-picture by 
Hudson (Reynold's master), containing portraits of six 
Lord Mayors, ail Goldsmiths: Sir H. Marshall, 1745; 
W. Benn, 1747; J. Blachford, 1750; R. Allsop, 1752.; t 
Edmund Ironside and Sir Thomas Raw/inson, both in 
1754, the former having diecl during liis mayoralty. 

V' The ^econd Goldsmiths’ Hall .was built/’by Siv 
pr6w Ba-rentyne, Goldsmith," and Mayor in 1398. It 
was hung with Flemish tapestry, representing the his¬ 
tory of St. Dunstan, whope silver-gilt statue stood on 
thfe reredos, or screen. Sir B. liede, owhen Mayor, gave 
in this hall a feast, ftfitli “ a paled park, furnished with 
fruitful trees and beasts of veiiej'F.” - 

In the accounts of the Compmy’s pageant is the tri¬ 
umphant chariot of gold, first de/jeribeob in Munday’s pa- 
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geant for 1611, and also in. Jordan’s Goldsmiths' Jubilee, 
1674. Again, in 1687, we* find the sarrte gilt chariot 
described. “ The Orfery,” a.goldsmith’s forge, &c., pre¬ 
sided over by St. Dunstan, was the.uSbal “ trade-pa¬ 
geant’* of the Company. Ilf figured inMunday’s pageant 
for 1611, and was arrays exhibited among the^iageants 
when a Goldsmith happened tp be Maytjp The fii'st 
•pageant, in 1674, was a Temple of Apollo; In 168^ tins 
same “ property” y r as foAned inty a Temple of Janus; 
in 1698 it was a Temple of Honour; and in 1708 it 
again figured as a Temple of Apollo. 

1710. Sir Samuel Gerrard. Three of this naiifid 
and family were Lord Mayors in three Queen’s reigns, 
—Mary, Elizabeth, and Aipie. 

1711. Sir Gilbert Ileathcote was the last Lord 
Mayor who rode in liis mayoralty procession on horse¬ 
back; since which the civic sovereign has always ap¬ 
peared by laud in a coach drawn by four horses, at- 
tendedHby his chaplain, sword-bearer, and mace-bearer. 

1715. Sir Thomas Humphreys, Mayor, was like¬ 
wise Father of the City, and Alderman jof Cheap for 
twenty-six years. Ofdiis Lady Mavort*s an o8d story is 
.tpld relative to the custom of the sovereign kissing the 
Lad^ Mayoress upon visiting Guildhall. Quecjn Anne 
broke^down this observance; but upon the accession of 
George T., on his first visit to the City, front hi» known 
character for gallantry, it*was expected tliat\nce a*gaip 
a Lady Mayoress was to be kissed by the King on the 
steps of the Guildhall. But lu? had no feeling of ad¬ 
miration for English Beauty. “It was only,” sayS a 
writer in the Athenaeum, “ after repeated assurance that 
saluting a Mdy, Tht liar appointment to a confidential 
post near some persoiEpf the r«yal family, was the seal¬ 
ing, as it were, af her ^pointmeSt, that l.e expressed his 
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readiness to kissLady Cowpes on her nomination as Lady 
of the Bedchamber to the Princess of Wales. At his 
first appearance at Guildhall, the admirer of Madame 
Kiehpansegge Inspected the new observance established 
by Qfheen Anne; yet poor Lady Humphreys, the Ma¬ 
yoress, hoped,' at all events, to receive the usual tribute 
from royalty'from the, lips of the Princess of Wales; 
But .that strong-minded woman, Caroline Dorothea Wil- 1 
helmina, steadily looked away itrom the Mayor’s consort. 
She would not do what Queen Anne had not thought 
worJhJths doing; and Lady Humphreys, we are sorry 
to say, stood upon her unstable righto, and displayed a 
considerable amount of bad temper and worse behaviour. 
She wore & train of black velvet,—then considered one 
of the privileges of the City royalty, and being wronged 
of one, she resolved ‘to make the »best of that which she 
possessed,—bawling, as ladies, mayoresses, and women 
generally, should never do,—bawling to her page to 
hold-up her train, and sweeping away therewith before 
the presence of the amused Princess herself. The inci¬ 
dent altogether seems to have been too much for the 
good but irate lady’s nerves; and unable, or unwilling, 
when dinner was announced, to carry her stupendous, 
l/ouquet r emh\em of joy and welcome, she flung itUo a 
second page who attended on her fjtate, with a spream 
of' ‘Boj, pike my bucket!’ In her view of things, thtS 
sun had sSt on the glory of mayoralty fbr ever. 

“The King was as much amazed as the Princess 
had been amused; and a well-inspired wag of the 
court whispered an assurance which increased his per¬ 
plexity. It was to the effect that the angry lady was 
only a mock Lady JVtayoressJ^whom 'th§ unmarried 
Mayor had hired for thfc occasiyh, borrowing her for 
that day onty. The assurance \^hs credited for a time, 
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till persons more discreet than the wag convinced the 
court party that Lady Humphreys was really no coun¬ 
terfeit. She was no beauty pither; and the same party, 
when they withdrew from the festive^ scene, were all of 
one mind,—that she musk needs be what she seamed, 
for if the Lord Maj^jr had been under the necessity of 
borrowing, he would have borrowed altogpjjier another 
•sort of woman.” 

1727. On Lor^l Maydt’s Day, the royal family^ with 
all the great officers of state, and a numerous train of 
nobility and foreign ministers, wore entertained Jby the 
citizens at Guildhall, on which occasion his Majesty 
ordered 100Q/. to be paid to the sheriffs, for the relief 
of insolvent debtors. The^iole expense of the feast 
amounted to about 4890/. 

1733. John Barber, Mayor, tlip patriotic printer, 
who defeated a scheme of a general Excise. He erected 
the monument to Butler the poet in Westminster Abbey 
—who,®by the way, had written a very sarcastic “ Cha¬ 
racter of an Alderman.” Barber’s epitaph on the poet’s 
monument is in high-flown Latin, % which drew from 
Samuel Wesley these Jines: 

# • 

“While Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive, 

No generous patron would a dinner gift; 

SeeTihn, when starv'd to death and turn’d to Hast, 
Presented xpth a monumental bust. 

The poet’* fate is here in emblem shown— 

He aslted for bread 1 , and he received a ston\’ 

1739. Alderman Micajali Perry, Mayor. He laid 
the first stone of the Mansion Hftuse. 

1740. The co^ch of*Humplirey Parsons, Mayor, was 
drawn by six horses, “adorned %itli grand harnesses, 
ribbons, &e.^aftsi$ht iiM^r before seen on this occasion.” 
The* concluding plate bf Hngajth^s “ Industry and Idle¬ 
ness” shows us* Lord| Mayor’s *Day about 1750: the 
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Mayor in a caryed and gilt coach, attended by the City 
companies, men in armour,'"banners, &c. In 1757 was 
built the present state-coach, its panels painted with 
emblematic subjects,—the last relic, of the pageants. 

17*50. Sir Samuel Pennant in his mayoralty died of 
the gaol-fever. The great bell of ijjl. Paul’s is tolled on 
the deadi of Lord Mayor. He was a kinsman of Pen-? 
nant who wrom the pleasant; Account of London. 

1753. Sir Christopher Gascoyne, the first Lord 
Mayor who resided in the Mansion Ilouse. 

1761. George HI. and his Queen dined with the 
-Lofd Mayor on the first Lord Mayor’s Day of their 
reign; there was a partial revival of anciqnt pageantry 
in the show: the Armovuers’ Company exhibiting an 
archer in a car, and a man in armour; the Skinners, 
seven of their Company dressed in fui’, their skins 
painted like Indian princes; and the Fishmongers 
brought a gilt statue of St. Peter, a dolphin, two mer¬ 
maids, and two sea-horses.* 

IV62. Sir Samuel Fludyer, Mayor. He was a very 
eminent and wealthy citizen, regarding whom we have 
some reliable 0 information in the life of Sir Samuel 
Eomilly by his sons. He was the godfather and kins¬ 
man of that great man, a member of Parliament^ for 
many years, and proposed tfc take the ybutliful Eomilly 
under bis care, when the death of'the alderman pre¬ 
vented suju an arrangement. Sir Samvel Fludyer mar¬ 
ried into the noble family of Cardigan, and his descend¬ 
ants have intermarried with* the noblest of the land. He 
was the ground-landlord of Fludyer-street, Westminster, 
lately cleared for the site of he new Foreign Office. 

•N 

* The Show was witnessed by the Kifc* and Queen and the royal 
family, from Mr. Barclay's, 168 Cheapsyjo, as pleasantly described 
in a privately-p 1 inted pamphlet, 1864. 
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1^70. Brass Crosby, Mayor, imprisoned in the Tower 
for vindicating the free publication of parliamentary de¬ 
bates.* At his inauguration dirTner in Guildhall there 
was a superabundance of good things; & notwithstand¬ 
ing which, a great number of young fellows after the 
dinner was over, b^ng heated with liquor, ‘got upon 
the hustings, and*becausc they were not #n*ppli8d with, 
•wine broke all the bottles ami glasses withirf their regch.” 
At this time the Qourt aftd Ministry were out of favour 
in the City; and till the year 1776, when Halifax took 
as the legend of his mayoralty “Justice is the. or name jit 
and protection of liberty,” no member of the government 
received an invitation to dine at Guildhall. 

1666-1780. Lord Mayqrf have, upon certain occa¬ 
sions, found themselves unequal to great emergencies. 
We have seen how, iife time of Plague, the Lord Mayor 
dreaded the infection. In the year of the Great Fire, 
1666, the Mayor, Sir Thomas Bloodwortli, showed almost 
comic helplessness, running abont during the conflagra¬ 
tion, exclaiming, “ Lord, what can I doand winning 
about lack of rest, and calling for refreshments for the 
inner man. To reader him true justice,* however, 
Woodworth was rather wanting in* head than in heart. 
Ilis^tvorship iyas utterly helpless; but with all^that he 
stood jrast among the burning houses, and let his wits 
perish among the. general confusion. In 1780 Alder¬ 
man Kennet was Mayor.* He began life a* a waiter, 
and his manner never rose < above his original station. 
When he was summoned to Jiie txamined before Parlia¬ 
ment on “ the Eliots,’* onm of the members observed, 
“Ifyou ring the bell KennStwill*Qome,bf course.” On 
being askedf^ry*, on Jife breaking out of the riot, he 
did not send ffv the pfpse comitaiua, he replied he did not 
know where tin fellow J^vcd, else Tie would. One evening, 
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at the Alderman’s Club, he was at a whist-table, and 
Mr. Alderman Pugh, a dealer in soap, was at his elbow. 
“ Ring the bell, Soap-suds,’.’ said Kennet, in his coarse 
way. “ Ring et yourself, Bar,” replied Pugh; “ you’ve 
beencAwice as much used to it as I have.” « 

1762 and 1769. William Beekfard, Alderman of Bil¬ 
lingsgate Wf^d, and twice Mayor, was a most auda¬ 
cious demagogue, with whom the great Lord Chatham 
maintained a correspondence ti5 keep .alive his influence 
in the City. At the close of his first mayoralty Beckford 
enunciated this odd dictum: 11 Under the House of 
Hanover alone Englishmen could, but- under the House 
of Hanover Englishmen were determined they would, be 
free.” Beckford’s main notoriety, however, dates from 
near the close of his second mayoralty in 1770, not' 
many days before bis death. There had been a false 
return made at the Middlesex election, at which the 
City was very irate, and got up a remonstrance to the 
King, which the Lord Mayor presented to his Majesty 
seated upon the throne. The King censured the citi¬ 
zens, saying “that Jm should K.ve been wanting to the 
public as fvell as 'to himself if he had not expressed Ms 
dissatisfaction at the late address.” Horace Walpolf^ 
thus notes the" affair: “ The City carried a new ren on- 
strance, garnished with my lord’s own ingredients, but 
much lews hot than the former. The country, however, 
was 'put fb some confusion by my Lord Mayor, who, 
contrary to all form and precedent, tacked a volunteer 
speech to the ‘ Remonstrance.’ It was wondrous loyal 
and respectful; but being an innovation, much discom¬ 
posed the soleirfnity. f It is ^always usual to furnish a 
copy of what is said to the Kfi v that lfe May be pre¬ 
pared with Ms answer. »In thisJ^ase he „was reduced 
to tuck up his train, jump fromif the throne, and take 
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sanctuary in his closet; or answer extempore, which is 
not part of the royal trade ;*or sit silent, and have no¬ 
thing to reply. This last w»s tile event,, and a position 
awkward enough in conscience.” 

The citizens were so elated with Beckford’s Vcply 
that they set up in guildhall a large monument, with 
his statue; and u^on the pedestal was cut .the"speech 
•which he was believed to ligve delivered^} the Kpng. 
Now, at the end ^f the Sldermaifs speech, in his .copy 
of the City addresses, Mr. Isaac Heed has inserted the 
following note: “ It is a curious fact, hut a .true one, 
that Beekford did. not utter one syllable of this speech 
(on the monument). It was penned by John Home 
Tooke, and by liis art put. dh the records of the City 
and on Beckford’s statue, as he told me, Mr. Braith- 
waite, Mr. Sayer, &c.j»at the Athenaeum Club.— Isaac 
Reed." But the worthy commentator and his friends 
were imposed upon. In the Chatham Correspondence, 
vol. iii.*p. 460, a letter from Sheriff Townsend to the 
earl expressly states that, with the exception (ft the 
words “ and necessary” being left ojit before the word 
“revolution,” the Lord Mayor’s speefflh in the Public 
Advertiser of the preceding day is verbatim (the one 
delivered to tl;e King). 

^ Gifford says (Ben Jonson, vol. vi. 481) that Beekford 
(“ factious and brutal as he was”) never uttered befare 
the King one syllable of tlifc speech upon his nkmuiri&i^j 
and Gifford’s statement is fujly confirmed both by Isaac 
Heed (as above) and hy M^ItbJr, the friend of Rogers 
and Home Took®. Beckfiyd made a “ remonstrance 
speech” to the King; buff the *Speeclf on Beckford’s 
monument i^fee* aftenffSpcech written for Beekford by 
Horne Tooke,, (See Mitfonl, Gray, and Mason’s Corre¬ 
spondence, pp. 43§, 439i) Such *s the historic worth of 
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tfcis strange piece of monumental bombast, upon which 
Pennant made this appropriate comment: 

“ The^things themsSlves are neither scarce nor rare, 

The welder’s how the devil they got there.” 

1C74. The notorious John Wilkes, Mayor. “ Like 
the hypocrite, his whole public life was a lie” {Lord 
Brougham)~ r The Obelisk in New ’Bridge-street was 
erected in ilkes’s mayoralty. Wilkes was bom in 
Clerkenwell, October 17, 1727. His father, grand¬ 
father, and great-grandfather were all named Israel, 
apd Were, all distillers. His father lived in good style, 
kept a coach drawn by six horses, and his house was 
resorted to by persons of rank, merchants, philoso¬ 
phers, and men of letters; t,o which circumstance, and 
to the unbounded indulgence of his parents, John 
Wilkes was much, indebted for. that literary turn of 
mind by which he was in early life distinguished. 
Wilkes was, at his entrance into public life, “a friend 
of the elder Pitt’sand the Chatham Correspondence 
shows that he continued to profess to be so, and was 

a candidate for office under him. In 17(31 he ad- 

*>• 

dressed to him U letter, a model* of its class, avowing 
his pride “ to have Mr. Pitt his patron and friend,” and 
his desire for a scene of business. “ I wish,” he woites, 
“ the Board of Trade might be thought a place in.which 
I could 1$ of any serviceadding “ among all the 
qjiances stud changes of a political world, I will never 
have an obligation in a parliamentary way but to Mr. 
Pitt and his friends.” Wilkes did not succeed; but 
cohtriving to mix himself up with '’the constitutional 
questions of “general warSs^pts” and “parliamentary 
privilege” such men as MrNPitt, 'though they dis¬ 
approved of the violence and ^espised the calumnies 
of Wilkes, "used him as the fpol ofe their ambition. 
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Wilkes, encouraged by such support, grew so violent, 
that in 1763 Mr. Pitt denounced in ^Parliament the 
Nortfi Briton and its authoi; as * the blaspliemer of his 
God and the libeller of his king,” ^pd* repudiated all 
conneation with Wilkes. Mr. Malone relates in In* Me¬ 
moirs that Wilkes, at^ut the time when his iVoWt Briton 
began to be much fioticed, dined one day wiflfcMr.tRigby, 
•and after dinner honestly confessed that litTwas a ruined 
man, not worth a ^hilling; that his principal object in 
writing was to procure himself some place; and that he 
should be particularly pleased with one that should re¬ 
move him*from tlie clamour and importunity *f his cre¬ 
ditors. At length he got his start; for in 1768 there was 
stuck upon the doors and walls of the City chnrches, one 
Sunday morning, this printed notice: “ The prayers of 
this congregation are earnestly desired for the restora¬ 
tion of liberty, depending on the election of Mr. Wilkes.” 
Wilkes was elected alderman of Farringdon Without, 
Jan. 2* 1769, “while yet,” says Walpole, “a criminal 
of state and a prisoner.” 

Horne Tooke having challenged Wilkes, who was 

then Sheriff of London and Middlesex, received the 

• ' 

jjpllowing laconic reply: “ Sir, I So not think it my 
busiaess to ei^t the throat of every despe. ado that may 
be tir*d of his life; but as I am at present High She¬ 
riff of the City of«£oudon, it may happen tha# I shall 
shortly have an* opportunity of attending ytai in* rqy 
official capacity, in which c^se I will answer for it that 
you shall have no ground to ponfplain of my endeavours 
to serve you.” This is*oneyW the bitterest retorts ever 
uttered. 


Wilkes’s^JlHcSiety MS to his head being painted as 
a public-hoqsg sign, v&ich, however, did not invariably 
raise^the original in estimation.* An old lady, in pass- 
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,ing a public-house distinguished as above, to which her 
companion had called her attention, “ Ah !*’ replied she, 
“Wilkes swings everywhere but where lie ought.” 

Wilkes’s Cgliness was proverbial: his squint has 
been/ immortalised by Hogarth. Yet even this fiatural 
obliquity^ 1 lie* turned to humorous account. When 
Wilke? challenged Loj-d Townshenfl, he said, “Your 
lordship is bn*c of the hamjsomest men in t lie kingdom,* 
and X am one of tlnj ugliest* Ycty give but half an 
hour’s start, and I will enter the lists against you with 
any woman you choose to name, because \ou will omit 
attentions?on account of your tine exterior, which I shall 
double on account of my plain one.” II* used to add 
that it took him just half !?n,hour to talk away his face. 
ITe was so exceedingly ugly that a lottery-office keeper 
is said to have offesed him ten guineas not to pass his 
window whilst the tickets were drawing, for fear of 
his bringing ill-luck upon the house. 

^>r. Franklin left this plain-spoken estimate of 
Wilkes and ’45: “’Tis really an extraordinary event 
to see an outlaw arid exile, of bad personal character, 
not wortl? a fartfling, come over 4Vom France, set him¬ 
self up as a candidate for the capital of the kingdom^ 
miss lii^.election only by being too late in his applica¬ 
tion, and immediately carrying i£ for the piincijial 
cotmty.* * The mob, spirited up by immliers of different 
bgllMs, swag or roared in eveXy street, requiring gentle¬ 
men and ladies of all raqks, as they passed in their 
carriages, to shout for* £ \\’ilkes and liberty!' marking 
th£ same words on all tllkir coached with chalk, and 
No. 45 on every door* whiSt extends a vast way along 
the roads into the country. FSfent lasfTw'eek to Win¬ 
chester, and observed that for fifteen miles, out of town 
there was scSirce a door or windoW-sliutier next thp. road 
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unmarked: and this continued, here and there, quite to 
Winchester, which is sixty-four miles.” 

Wilkes, of' course, in his cpnstftnt tilts, did not escape 
retaliation. T! ie following is attribute^ t* Sheridan: 

“ Johnny Wilkes, Johnny*Wilkes, 

Thou gf%atest of bilks, 

How chained are the note^you now siagb 
Y out famed f ort^-five 
Is Prevogativ*, 

And vour blasphemy, ‘ God s&ve the King !’ ” 

Mr. Rogers thus relates his first impression qf 
Wilkes: ^Ono morning, when I was a lac^ Wilkes 
came into our banking-house to solicit my father’s 
vote. My father happened % be out, and.I, as his 
representative, spoke to Wilkes. At parting, Wilkes 
shook hands with me; *md I felt proud of it for a week 
after. He was quite as ugly, and squinted as much, as 
his portraits make him; but he was very gentlemanly 
in appearance and manners. I think I see him at this 
moment, walking through the crowded streets of the 
City, as Chamberlain, on his way V> Guildhall, in a 
scarlet coat, military boats, and a bag-wi*—the Tiaekney- 
cqjichinan in vain calling out to him, £ A coach, your 
lionoiar V ” , 

Wilkes resided occasionally at Hamilton Lodge, in 
Kensington Gore. • Sometimes he had high visitors 
here: a memorandum of his refers to a dinner giCei\ 
here to Counts Woronzow aqd Nesselrode; and if we 
are to set down Sir Philip I^ran’cis as iC Junius,” here 
Junius visited, as Mrs. itougl^ Wilkes’s daughter, saitf, 
frequently; and tvhen a cljjtd, he? once *eut off a lock 
of her hair. Allies, ty^tlie last, walked home to the 
City, attired in his scarlet-and-feuS suit, with a cocked 
liat and rosette, and military boots—a dress authorised 
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by bis position«as colonel of militia. Wilkes kept up a, 
certain fashionable status to the end: he died, 1797, in 
No. 30 Grqsvenor-squftre, and was buried iti Grosvenor 
Chanel, Soutk Audley-street, where is a tablet, with 
this inscription from his o\tn pen: “The remains of 
John Wilkes', a Friend to Liberty” 

Gfoboifc »uys of Wjlkes : “1 scarcely e\ or met with 
a bptter ctfiUpanion : he has inexhaustible spirits, infl*- 
nite .wit and huinoup, and a Jrrcat deal of knowledge.*' 
lie adds, “A thorough profligate in principle as in 
practicehis life stained with every vice, and his con¬ 
versation' full of blasphemy and cindecenev. These 
morals he glories in, for shame is a weakness he has 
long sine*: surmounted."’*' , 

A redeeming incident in the career of Wilkes is his 
intrepid conduct when the Hank <of England was assailed 
in the riots of 1780. lie is said to have rushed out 
during^ the pauses which occurred in tin* attack, and 
dragged some of the ringleaders from their fellow-rabble. 

n 7(5. Alderman Sawbridge, Mayor, fell into a strange 
mishap. As he wss crossingTurnham Green, ou his re¬ 
turn frohi a state visit to lvew/ the whole of his illus¬ 
trious party were stopped by a single highwayman : ev^p 
the swprd-bcarer made no motion, but sqt still whtflc his 
lordship was stripped. When the fellow had tlans out¬ 
raged l the City court he rode off to* Ivew, and meeting 
f.lie'vicai<on the high road, after making him deliver up 
his valuables, even carried off* his sermon ! 

1784. Alderman Clark, Mayor; in 1798 he suc¬ 
ceeded John Wilkes in tfu: office of'Chamberlain. lie 
died in 1831, having nearly completed his ninety-second 
year. He was a Fellow of Socfety”oi Antiquaries, 
and was fond of literary society. At tli^ .age of fifteen 
lie was introduced by Sir John Hawkins to Dr. John- 
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son, whose friendship he enjoyed to the .last year of Ins 
life. He attended the Doctor’s evening-parties at the 
Mitre Tavern in Fleet-street, where he met Dr. Percy, 
Dr. Goldsmith, and Dr. Hawkesworth; »he was also a 
member of the Essex Head Club; and when he # was 
Sheriff, in 1777, he % took Dr. Jolmson to aV‘judges’ 
dinner” at the. Old Bailey, the judges J)^ing ^Black- 
Stone and Eyre. Mr. Clark^died in the #?orch House, 
Cliertsfey, the last |residei?cc of the poet Cowley. __ Se¬ 
veral portraits of Chamberlain Clark are extant, and 
among them is one by Sir Thomas Lawrence, suspended 
in the Court of Common Council at Guildhall* and for 
which the Corporation paid the painter 400 guineas. 
There is also a bust of Mr.^Chfcrk, by Sievier„ at Guild¬ 
hall, the cost of which was defrayed by a subscription 
of the City officers. . . 

1790. Alderman Boy dell, Mayor. He was grandson 
of a Shropshire clergyman, and at man’s estate came to 
London^ and articled himself to an engraver. Trie be¬ 
came eminent as an engraver and publisher, and bdksted 
that he was the first man who ever became Lord Mayor 
through writing a bool*. lie gave some 4 wenty*or thirty 
hyge paintings (now in the Guildllkll) to tlie.Corpora- 
tio%fcand his portrait hangs on its walls? Alderman 
Bojdeli preside?! over Cheap Ward for twenty-three 
years. No. 90 Chcapside, corner of Ironmonger-lai», 
was BoydelPs shsp. On the morning after 'attending 
a City feast it was his practice to take off his wig, and 
placing his head beneath the jraiftp in Ironmonger-lane, 
enjoy its cooling stream* H«#iived to the age of eighty- 
six. Nearly oppos ite, in ^jfieapskte, is "No. 73, which 
before the present Mansion House was built, was used 
occasionally p{j the Lord Mayow’s mansion-house. 

1792, 3. Sir James Saunderson, Mayor, left a minute 
VOL. I. E 
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account of the expenses oi ms year of office, for tile edi¬ 
fication of his successors. The documeni is lengthy; 
but we sliajl select a*fe\vjof the more striking items:* 
Paid butcher *for. twelve months, 781/. 10.'. 10</. One 
itemgtn this account's for meat given to the prisoners 
at LudgAe, at a cost of 08/. 10s. V* The wines are of 
course*exp«naive. 1702. Paid, late Iftord Mayor’s stock, 
57/.,7s. llrf.^ hock, 35 dgzen, 82/.^4s.; champagne,* 
40 ditto, at 43s. per d^zen, 85/.*19s. 9<i; claret, 154 ditto, 
at 34s. 10 d. per dozen, 208/. 12s. 7</.; Burgundy, 30 ditto, 
7.0/. 5».; port, 8 pipes, 400 dozen, 410/. 4s.: draft ditto, 
for Lord •Mayor’s Day, 49/. 4s.; ditto, ditt< >,*for Easter 
Monday, 28/. 4s. 3d.—493/. 12s. 3d.; Madeira, 32 dozen, 
59/. 10s. 4*Z.; sherry, 61 dRzgn, 07/. Is.; Lisbon, 1 hogs¬ 
head, at 34s. dozen, 02/. 12s.; bottles to make good, 
broke and stole, 91/. 13s. Ox/.; sgTack, 8/. 8s.; brandy, 
25 gallons, 18/. 11s.; rum, O 4 ditto, 3 1. 19s. 0</. Total, 
1,309/. 12s. lOd. The citizens of 1795 must have had 
a decided preference for port, and with no very fasti- 
diou^taste, as draft, wine was thought good enough for 
the 9th of November and Easter Monday. The charge 
for hock* anti Burgundy is extremely moderate; but 
champagne at 43s. per dozen must have been in favoiyy 
Madeirg,_is charged nearly 40s. per do<(.en, whilA the 
sherry only costs 25s. per dozen. We scarcely suppose 
xridch Lisbon is required at a civic dinner now; yet Sir 
ames Safonderson paid 02/. *12s. for a supply. Porter 
(Meux and Co.), 137/. 12,s.; small beer (Charrington 
and Co.), 61/. 14s. 6c/. Whp drank the small beer? ‘The 
stijrply must have been verwiopious. The desserts appear 
disproportionally costly. A^jinner on October 12, from 
Birch, cost 428 1. 15s., while tnq dessert “on tlie same 
occasion was charged 163/. At the J'ujdges’ dinner 
* Quoted from the City Prcsu. 
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»an<l the Fruiterers’ dinner the dessert cost considerably 
more than the 1 revisions. It the aldermen’s festivals. 

• J t i t 

the price paid for dessert was olily a litthj under the 
charge for the actual dinner. Why.tbfc fruit slioulc 
be so «>stly on these occasions seejns to need examina¬ 
tion. [The Fruiterer’ dinner, by the way, ddginated 
with the Companyl yearly presenting theaLord Mayor 
&ith twelve basket* of apples in return f&r* which, the 
Mayor invites tlie Company to dinper. For the apples, 
however, is now substituted the choicest fruit to be ob¬ 
tained at the early season when the dimier tal^ps pi aceJ 
These items ofi costume are curious : Lady Mayor¬ 
ess. Nov. 30* A hoop, 21. 16s.; point ruffles, 12Z. 12s.; 
treble blond ditto, 71. 7s .; 3/. 3s.; a cap and lap¬ 

pets, 71. 7s .; a cloak and sundries, 26Z. 17s.; hair orna¬ 
ments, 34/.; a cap, 71. 18s.; sundries 37/. 9s. Id. 1793, 
Jan. 26. A silk, for 9th November, 3£ guineas per yard, 
41/. 6s.; a petticoat (Madame Beauvais), 35/. 3s. Gd.; 
a gold Chain, 57/. 15s.; silver silk, 13/.; clouded satin, 
hi. 10s.; a petticoat for Easter, 29/. Is.; milliner^ for 
ditto, 27/. 17s. Cxi .; hair-dressing, IS/. 2s. 3d. July 6. 
A petticoat, 6/. 16s. 8A; millinery, 71. &<. 8 d. ;*mantua- 
ij^ker, in full, 13/. 14s. Cxi .; milliner, in full, 12/. 6s. Cxi. 
Tota^f 416/. 2s. The Lord Mayor’s dress*: T w o wigs, 
9/. gs.;«i velvet suit, 541. 8s.; other clothes, 117/. 13s. 4<1 .; 
hats and hose, 9/. fw. (id.; a scarlet robe, 14/. 8s. Hid. ;*a 
violet ditto, 12/. • Is. lid. a gold chain, 63/.; sfeej 
buckles, hi. 5s.; a steel swor^, 6/. 16s. 6d.; hair-dress¬ 
ing, 16/. 16s. lid.—309/. 2s. jd. * On the page opposite 
to that containing this recorclAinder the head of “ Ditto 
returned,” we read “Per vytuatioif,.0/. (fs. Od.” Thus, 
to dress a LordMayor oil !y costs 3g9Z. 2s.; but her lady¬ 
ship cannot be.duly arrayed at S. less cost than 416/. 2s. 
To dixjss the servants cost 724/. £>s. Gd. We?give a few 
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items: hats, glwves, caps, 42 1. 2s. 6(7.; a wig f >r coach- > 
man, 21. 4s.; state liveries and jackets without lace, 
887. 13s.; xjine second'ditta, 64/. 7s. 10(7.; eleven third 
ditto, 567. Os. *5d ,; greatcoats, 26/. 1 Os. 0(7.; laces for 
livei^es, hats, and caps, 289/.*1 7s. 8(7.: six black Kverios, 
“ exclusive of my usual servants,'’^31/. 1 (is.; postillion's 
jacket 1 (bl;i*-h»), 37. 13s. 3d.; eleveii pairs of leathern 
breaches, lT7. K 13s. 6(7.; fourteen paiL of silk stockings* 
81. 16s.; twenty-eighj pairs of glove/ 3/. 3s.; silk hair- 
bags, 21. 18s. 6(7.; umbrellas, 1/. 16s. ; boots, 6/. 4s. ; 
bpots for beadle and gate-porter, 10/. 10s. ; mourning for 
the maid*, exclusive of “my own sertsnnts,” 40/. 11s. (id. 
Then comes a grand summing up, “ Dr., the whole state 
of the acaount,” 12,173/^4$. 3(7. Then follow the re¬ 
ceipts per contra: at Chamberlain’s OIKce, 3,572/. 8s. Ad. ; 
Cocket Office, 892/. 5s. 11c/.; l>i* : dge House, (50/.; City 
Gauger, 250?. ; Freedoms, 175/.; fees on affidavits, 
21/. 10s. 8(/.; seals, 67/. 4s. 9c/.; licenses, 13/. 15s.; 
Sheriffs’ fees, 137. 6s. 8d. ; corn fees, 15/. 13s.:'venison 
warrants, 147. 4s.; attorneys, Mayor's Court, 20/. 7s. 9(7. ; 
City Remembrance*-, 12/. 12s.; in lieu of basket.-. 71. 7s.; 
vote of Commoit Council, 100/.; "sale of horses and car¬ 
riages, 450/.: wine‘(overplus), removed from Mansi^ 
House, J^)8L 18s. 7d. Total received^ 75,1177. 9)1. 8</. 
Cost of mayoralty as such, and independent of all pri- 
vifce excuses, 6,055/. 14s. 7d. 

, *lt was .Sir .James Sauncterson who sent, from the 
Mansion House a posse officers to disperse a meet¬ 
ing holdcn in that “ caldron of sedition,” Founders’ ] lall; 
anil among the persons so fhrnetl out A as Robert Waith- 
man, in his early dulTatingV^ays — an incident Waitli- 
man often laughed at jn his owh mayoralty. 

1797. Sir Benjamin Hamct, fined 100(17- for refusing 
to serve as Mayor. 
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1799. Alderman ConibMayor, tli<? brewer, whom 
some^aucy citizens nicknamed “Mash-tub.” But he 
loved gay company. Among the members .at Brookes’s 
who indulged in high play was Combe t hS is said tg have 
made !ls much money in tfiis way as he did by brtJfcdng. 
One evening, whilst ie filled the office of Lo^d Mayor, 
he was busy at a l ull hazard-tajjlo at BrftiAcs’s, where 
the wit and the (hfce-box circulated together with great 
glee, and where I?eau Brummel was one of the party. 
“Come, Mash-1 11 b,” said Brunnnel, who was the easier , 
“what do^you .set?” “Twenty-five guineas,”* answered 
the alderman. “ Well, then,” returned thellehu, “have 
at the mare’s pony” (25 guineas). lie continued to 
throw until he drove home. t1ie brewer’s twelve ponies, 
running; and then, getting up and making him a low 
bow whilst pocketing«the cash, lie*said, “Thank you, 
alderman ; for the future, I shall never drink any porter 
but yours.” “1 wish, sir,” replied the brewes, “that 
every other blackguard in ^London would tell mu, the 
same.” Combe was succeeded in the mayoralty T>y Sir 
William Staines. They were botlf smolgjrs, and were 
seen one night at tlfe Mansion House lighting their 
•«wes at the same taper; which reminds ug of the Two 
Kings of Brentford smelling at one nosegay, ’c** 

■ 181)0. Sir William Staines, Mayor. He began life 
as a bricklayer’s labourer, and by perscveryig steadily 
in the pursuit tff one object accumulated a large for¬ 
tune, and rose to the state-ccfich and the Mansion House. 
' • 

He was Alderman of. Cripplegate Ward, where his 

memory is much respected.' In Jacob’s Well-passage, 
in 1786, he n bio houses for* the reception of his 
age£ and indigent friends. Tlu^r are erected on both 
sides of the c®urt, without anyflgng to distinguish them 
from gather dweHing-houses, and without ostentatious dis- 
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play of stone o? other inscription to denote the poverty 
of the inhabitants. The early tenants were ageiUwork- 
men, tradesmen, &c., severtd of whom Staines had per¬ 
sonally esteemed* as his neighbours. One, a perukc- 
makPr, had shaved the worthy alderman during forty 
years.^ Staines also built Barbie*n Chapel, and rebuilt 
the Jacob’s Well .public-house, uotJl for dramatic re¬ 
citations. 'The alderman was ( an illiftrutc man, an<l was 
a sort of butt among his brethren. 'At. one of the Old 
Bailey dinners, after a sumptuous .repast of turtle and 
venison, • Sir William was eating a great quantity of 
butter wfth his cheese. “ Why, bnfther," said Wilkes, 
“you lay it on with a trowel!'' A son eff Sir William 
Staines, \\*ho worked at lus father’s business (a builder), 
fell from a lofty ladder, and was killed ; when the father, 
on being fetched to the spot, brffkc through the crowd, 
exclaiming, “ See that the poor fellow's watch is safe!’’ 

180/i. Sir James Shaw, Mayor, afterwards Chamber¬ 
lain., of whom a marble statue has been erected* by sub¬ 
scription in his native town in Scotland. Shaw was 
born in 17l> t, in tile humblest circumstances, and edu¬ 
cated at the grammar-school of Ivilmarnock. lie settled 
in London a merchant, by his own perseverance, •••*»«!. 
intcgrit#*c.inassed a fortune, served as Lyill Mayor ldOn, 
sat in three parliaments for the City. He was unosten¬ 
tatiously charitable, encouraged indfistrious poor men, 
and succoured the indigent, because lib remembered his 
own unpromising infancy! and lie was one of the first 
lojissist, the helpless children of.Bobert Burns. In com¬ 
memoration of o these estimable qualities, the statue of 
Sir James Shaw waS erectechin 1848,^^bove. 

1814. Sir William Domville, Mayor; the great 
event of whose mayoralty was the grand Entertainment 
given in GuildliaU, on June 18, to tlid Prince liegent. 
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the Emperor of Russia, the JKing of Prussia, and other 
royal # and illustrious personages. The dinner, which 
was as sumptuous as expense of skill cogld make it, 
was wholly servo l on plate, the value of vrtiich was esti¬ 
mated *to exeeci! 200,000/.* The entire expense ojj this 
entertainment was nearly 25,000/. On that Hay ‘year, 
June 18, 1815, v. as* fought the battle of Waterloo? 

1815. Alderm.vn Birch, flavor. He “Wits the cele¬ 

brated cook and confectioner at 1%). 15 Cornhill, proba¬ 
bly the oldest shop of its class in the metropolis. This 
business was established hi the reign of King Gcdl’ge I., 
by a Mr. Ilorfonj who was succeeded by Mr. Lucas 
Birch, who, in his turn, was succeeded by his son, Mr. 
Samuel Birch, born in Uptf he was many years a 
member of the Common Council, and alderman of the 
ward of Cancllcwick. Jlle was also jColonel of the City 
Militia. In his mayoralty, the year of the battle of 
Waterloo, he laid the first stone of the London Jnstitu- 
tion; aful when Cliantrcy’s marble statue of George III. 
was inaugurated in the Council Chamber, Guildhdll, the 
inscription was written by Lord Ma^or Birch. He pos¬ 
sessed considerable literary taste, and Wrote poems and 
iM^ical dramas, of which The Adopted C/rifal remained a 
st.oei£pieee to»our time. The Alderman usui, annually 
topsoil*!, as a present, a Twelftli-cake to the Mansion 
House. The upper portion of the house in Cornliill Ifas 
been rebuilt; but the ground-floor remains intacf, n 
curious specimen of the dcccjrated shop-front of the last 
century; and here are preserved two door-plates, inscribed 
“ Birch, successor* to Mr. Ildfton,” which are 140 years 
old. AldermjjuBirch died in 1840, having been suc¬ 
ceeded in the business In Cornell, in 1836, by Ring 
and Brymer%« * 

1816, 1817.* Sir Matthew Wood, Bart., the most 
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popular MayA in the present century, began life as a< 
druggist’s traveller, and then settled in London in the 
ward of •Qripplegate,' for .which he rose to be alder¬ 
man. He set veil as Lord Mayor two successive years, 
and^represented the pity in bine parliaments; Iks baro¬ 
netcy wis the first title conferred bv Queen Victoria, 
shortly after Jier accession. He gaint'd much popularity 
as /he advis&r of the il^-fated Qih'en Caroline; for 
which, and his general political eonfuict, a princely le¬ 
gacy was bequeathed to him by the wealthy banker 
qf Gloucester of the same name. lie died in his 75th 
year. Hvs eldest son, the next baronet, was in holy 
orders; and his second son, Sir William Vage Wood, is 
a sound equity lawyer al!u q Vice-Chancellor. 

1821. John Thomas Thorpe, Mayor, officiated as 
Chief Butler at the coronation least of George IV. 

“ Dinner being concluded, the Lord Mayor and twelve 
principal citizens of London, as assistants to the Chief 
Butler of England (the Duke of Norfolk), accompanied 
by thb King’s Cupbearer and assistants, presented to his 
Majesty wine in h gold cup; and the King, having 
drunk thereof, returned the gold Sup to the Lord Mayor 
as his fee.” ( He was not, however, created a barony 
as custqjfqtry: he was too violent a partisan of life ill- 
fated Queen Caroline. 

* 18J2. ^Christopher Magnay, Mayor. In 1844 his 
S(m* William, also served as Mayor, and received a ba¬ 
ronetcy at the inauguration of the new Koval Exchange 
by Queen Victoria. ‘ 

1823. Robert WaithnJKn, Mayor.‘ lie was born of 
parents in humble fife in 1764, and wl^en a boy was 
adopted by his uncle,linendrtiper at*&ath, and sent to' 
a school where the boys Were taught public and extem¬ 
poraneous Speaking. *IIe was taken uito his ryicle’s 
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business, and alter wards cajne to London, and opened 
a shop at tlie south end of Fleet-market. In 1794 
he began to take an active part in City politics, and 
was next elected into the Common Coifncil, whgre his 
speeclifes, resolui ions, petitions, and addresses woujpl fill 
a large volume. He subsequently removed" to south¬ 

-east corner of Fleet-street, lie.sat in fi\^ •parliaments 
for the City, madc^ a pojmlar Sheriff ancf Lord Mayor, 
and after his death in 1833, his friends and follow- 
citizens erected to his memory a granite obelisk upon 
the site whereon he commenced business. A mSmorial 
tablet, placed in Sts Bride’s Church, records tlfht “it was 
his happiness*to see that great cause triumphant of which 
he had been the intrepid advocate from youth to age.” 
Curiously enough, this tablet is placed in the vestibule 
of the church, directly opposite a tiimilar memorial to 
Mr. Blades of Ludgate Hill, who was a fine old Tory, 
and a stanch opponent to Waithman throughput his 
stormy‘political life: as in life, so in death the great 
leveller has laid them here. We have related his* debut 
in politics. When Sheriff, in 1821, Waithqjan, in endea¬ 
vouring to quell a tumid t, at Knightsbrhlge, liaif a carbine 
4 tm ; edited at him by a life-guardsman; and ^t the funeral 
of Queen Caroline a bullet passed through t ^.Sheriff's 
ca«ria£e, in the procession through Hyde Bark. Latterly 
the alderman grew*too moderate for his Farringdpn Ward 
friends, and he \tas defeated of being elected Chamber- 
lain ; he then withdrew to affarrn near lieigate, and in 
this bucolic retirement,, passed away. He was an in¬ 
trepid, upright man, but hacf been slenderly educated; 
and many of Jjjfy’esolutions on the’war with France, by 
which he gained political notoriety, w’ere written by his 
friend and neighbour, Sir Rieltyrd Phillips. In early 
life Waithman Showed considerable genius for acting; 
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and we once heard him relate that his success in the 
character of Macbeth led his friends to press upqu him 
the stage as his profession ;*but he chose another sphere. 
He wpis uncle‘to John Reeve, the clever comic actor. 

1325. Alderman Oamitt, Mayor, laid the firSt, stone 
of Londdri Bridge, June 15, accompanied bv the Duke 
of York. ‘The ceremony was performed with inuclj 
eclat. In the evening the Lgird M:Jvor celebrated the 
event at tlie Mansion* House by a bamjiiet to upwards 
of 360 guests, in the Egyptian Ilall, and nearly 200 of 
the Artillery Company in the saloon. The wjiole edifice 
was brilliantly illuminated within tmd without with 
gas; and the Monument was lighted witlf portable gas, 
—a lamp'being placed at. each of the loopholes of the 
column, and others on the edge of the gallery; and 
medals were struck*in commemoration of the event. 

1820. Alderman Venables, Mayor. The account of 
his '“View of the Thames,” by the chaplain to the 
mayoralty, the Rev. Mr. Dillon, a volume of some 160 
pages, is now a high-priced bibliographical curiosity. 
In the sale.of the Adolphus collection of books and 
pamphlets this book brought the Targe sum of 8/.! We 
remember a< copy in Paternoster-row for 12s. .B^rc. 
thin poe^betavo volume, nicknamed Jiord 11 'enabled 
Woyage to discover the Source oji the Thames. The 
boyk is .a 4 piece of simplicity, not sIY quizzing. Soon 
sifter publication it was “ bought up'" ami suppressed. 
The account of the Lord Mayor Johnson's View of the 
Til ames in 1846, in the UluMiylcd London News, No. 
224, is the most circumstantial record of such a visit, 
which will probably* never be repcate yk^ - It was a gay 
succession of feasting, which cost the City many hun¬ 
dreds of pounds. 

1830. Alderman Key, Mayor. IriVitation declined 
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by King William IV., and the show ancl inauguration 
din nef omitted, from apprehension of riot and outrage. 
—1831. New London Bridge opened, and Lord Mayor 
Key created a baronet, and reelected Ma^or during the 
Reforifi-Bill agitation. 

1837. Alderman Kelly, Lord Mayor at' tht|accession 
j»f her Majesty, was born at Ckevening, *uf Kent, and 
lived, when a vor^th, wi^i Alexander lUogg, the pub¬ 
lisher in Paternoster-row, for 10A a-ycar wages. • He 
slept under the shop-counter for the security of the 
premises. .lie was reported to his master to be “two 
slow” for the situation. Mr. Hogg, however, thought 
him “a bidalfle hoy,” and he remained. This incident 
shows upon what apparently* irtfhvj circimistcfhces some¬ 
times a man’s future prospects depend. Mr. Kelly suc¬ 
ceeded Mr. Hogg in t4ie business, became alderman of 
the ward of Farringdon Within, and served as sheriff 
and Mayor, the cost of which exceeded the fees and 
allowances by the sum of 10,000/. He lived upon the 
same spot sixty years; and died in his 84th year. He 
was a man of active benevolence, and renynded one of 
the pious Lord Mayor Sir Thomas Atmey. lie com- 
fWmvdsoTne prayers for his own use, whifli were sub¬ 
sequently priift(#l for private distribution. 

•1838. Sir .John Cowan, Mayor, created a baronet by 
Queen Victoria on*her visit to Guildhall, Noy. JD. 

1839. Sir Ohftpmau Marshall, Mayor. lie received 
knighthood when sheriff in lft31^ and at a public dinner 
of the friends and # suppqrters*Jf the Metropolitan Chanty 
Schools, he addressed the company as follows: “ My Lord 
Mayor and gfjtfdfijneu, I want word?; to express the emo¬ 
tions of my heart. You see before you an humble indi¬ 
vidual who hhs been educated a parochial school. I 
came*to Londoit in 1803 without a shilling, without a 
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friend. I liavfe not had tluj advantage of a classical cdu-* 
cation; but tliig I will say, my Lord Mayor and gentle¬ 
men, that you witness in me wluit may be done by the 
earnest applidhtwm of honest industry; and 1 trust that 
my*xainple may itmluce others to aspire, by the same 
mearej t| till- distinguished situ;^ion which J have now 
the honouvtS fill." , 

•1839. Alfterman Wilson, flavor, signalised his year 

of office by giving in rfhe Egyptian Ilall a baiupiet to 117 

connections of the Wilson family being aboM* the age 

«f niifb \4ears. At this fatnilv festival the usual civic 
*' . ' . . * . 
state and ceremonial were maintained, the sword and 

mace borne, <He. •Hut after the lovingAaip had been 

passed refund, the attflfflatjts were dismissed, in order 

that the free family intercourse might not be restricted 

during the remainder of the evening. A large number 

of the Wilson family, including the Alderman himself, 

have gjjown rich in the silk-trade. 

1842. Sir John Pirie, Mayor. l*oyal Exchange com¬ 
menced. Karonetcv received on the christening of the 
Prince of Whiles. At 1 tis inauguration dinner at Guild¬ 
hall Sir tlohn .'Jtid: “T little thought forty years ago, 
when I cany; to the City of London a poor hpl tiv m 
the banjM#ofthe Tweed, that I should frer arrive at so 
great a distinction.” In his mayoralty Show, Pirie,b^ing 
a sliipovnyr, added to the procession *a model of a large 
East Indiaman, fully rigged and manned, and drawn in 
a car by six horses. 

1849. Alderman VaiyieoiTjb, Mayor, one of the 
prime contributors to the success o? the Great Exhi¬ 
bition of 1851. His lordship gave^ut the Mansion 
House a grand baiypiet to TPrince Albert, aiu^ the 
Mayors of most of thg Iboroughs of the HJnited King¬ 
dom, % honour of the projected Exhibition ;• when 
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Prince Albert declared his yiews in terfhs “ the most 
truthful, the mo 4 able, the most feeling, the most re¬ 
ligious, and the most eloquent.” 

1850. Sir John Musgrove, Mayor, .ch+efly upon the 
suggestion of Mr. George Gbdwin, Jf.S.A.,had the bUiow 
of this year re-designet^as follows: Two pages ;|fig»'c of 
Peace, bearing h r olive-branch, gnd mounted on a white 
palfrey, l'ollowed by Europe, 4 s < a, Africa, find America; 
male and female equestrians, in clyiracteristic costume; 
two pages; horse of Europe, bearing a shield of the na¬ 
tional arms; two Arabs leading the camel of Asi*, siqv 
pbrt ing a device ; two pages; two negroes le*ling ele¬ 
phant of African, supporting device of pahn-troes, birds, 
and fruits; two pages; Indiap?ftsading two deer of Ame¬ 
rica, bearing symbols; two pages conducting a horse 
bearing attributes of Industry, the .beehive, and agri¬ 
cultural implements; two pages conducting the horse 
bearing attributes of Art, Sculpture, and emblems of 
the Find Arts; two pages conducting the horse bear¬ 
ing attributes of Commerce, a ship in full sail effer a 
globe, anchor, &e.; two pages eodductin^ the horse 
bearing attributes of Manufactures, Machinery,*&e.; a n 
njjqirorieal car, drawn by six croam-coloim^l horses, the 
car representing a state-barge rowed by ta<« , tritons, 
anc^ dolphins at the s|em, in the centre bearing a large 
globe, with Britannia and Happiness personated 1J^ 
fiftnales allegorically robed — the former at the foot, 
and the latter seated on a throne on the summit of 
the globe, bearing symbols ofJPedce. 

1855, G. Alderman Salomons, the first Lord May8r 
of the Jewish jiersuasion. This Aayoralty was distin- ‘ 
guislied by tlie ’fiberal find enlightened views of the 
chief magistrate, es|Kicially in 8xn address temperately 
reprehending th» evil-xhinded attempts to exaggerate 
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the nuisance <5f the Guy Fawkes Day absurdities* and, i 
through the exertions of the City Solicitor, the libellous 
inscription upon the Monument on Fish-street-lnll, at¬ 
tributing the Firp of London to the Homan Catholics, 
wasijy order of the Common Council erased. .This is 
an alt o^justice worthy of the in which the Jewish 
citizei^ was, first admitted to the full enjoyment of his 
imnjicjpal rights. ( ' 

1,862, 3. Alderman Rose, Mayor i the most brilliant 
event in whose mayoralty was the reception of the Prin¬ 
cess Alexandra of Denmark and the Prince of W ales by 
the City Corporation in state, March J, 1863.’ The mar¬ 
riage of their Royal, Highnesses took place at W indsor, 
March l(i; and subsMpruitly they were present at a 
grand entertainment in Guildhall. The civic festivities 
and presents (including a diaipond necklace, 10,000 
guineas) cost the Corporation some 60,000/., vet no 
distinction was conferred upon the chief magistrate, 
lie is Alderman of Queenhithe, where in the same 
row T Ifuvc resided three Mayors of our time—Venables, 
Hooper, and Rose. * 

1863,*4. Xlderman William Lawrence, Mayor: yield¬ 
ing the unprecedented instance of a father and two soys 
having fjjjpd the office of alderman, and Jiaving^Servcd 
the office of Sheriff of London and Middlesex. Tim father 
w’tis Alderman of Bread-street Ward,, who served sheriff 
ip. '*1849 ; he died in 1855, 1 Aifbre he Jnul succeeded to 
the mayoralty. His son, William Lawrence, succeeded 
to the vacant gown, and served sheriff in 1857 ; and his 
bfbther, James Clarke Lawrence, w’as elected by the 
Ward of Walbtook Alderman in 1860, and has served 
with marked efficiency the office of shcmlj 1862. 

1865. Alderman B. S. Phillips, Mayor > the first *Jew 
admitted into the Municipality of Londoe, and the second 
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*Lord Mayor of tliat faith. He is a man <)f great com¬ 
mon sense, tact, and judgment, which he displayed in 
his oflfcial duties: he discharged* the honours of the 
office most felicitously; his hospitalities*were distin¬ 
guished. by splendour and good tajte, and he ha<f the 
honour to entertain at the Mansion House the Pjjnce 
of Wales and the Kin' and Queen of tlgs.liel^ians; 
a*id at the close of his mayoralty he received knigjit- 
hood. 

® » . * 

Lord Mayor's Day, with its glittering show and 
gorgeous feasts, in the Great Hall, the Coiniw,nies’ 
halls, and In taveiji dining-rooms, is still celebrated. 
The glorious “jSltli” is not neglected in the City. Time 
was when citizens would not*fWkcgin fires” ujitil Lord 
Mayor’s Day, however cold the season might be, and 
perchance the custom s^ill lingers in a few old houses. 
Who that has read and does not remember Theodore 
Hook’s humorous sketch of the mayoralty —“ the splen¬ 
did anmml”—of some thirty years since? How ©crops 
could not sleep all night for his greatness; the *vind 
down the chimney sounded like the sltouts outlie people; 
the cocks crowing in tin; mews at the back f5f the house 
betook for trumpets sounding his apptoacfi; and the ordi¬ 
nary iff?dental .noises in the family he fancier^ the pop¬ 
guns at Sitangate Announcing bis disembarkation at West¬ 
minster. The mayoralty pageant is shorn of its a<juati« 
.state: we miss th(\ “ goldeif glister” of the state hargtft, 
and the rustling of the silken fanners on the river; the 
Stationers, in tlieir gilt barge, no longer call at Lam¬ 
beth Palace for tlieir hot spiked ale, and buns, and 
cakes, and wine; nor has the Company to provide new 
wooden sack-cufis,though 4he Archbishop of Canterbury 
may receive lr^s annual present*of*almanacs from Sta- 
tioners’__ Hall. Bgt the Lord Mayor’s inauguration-day 
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is still long erkiugh for mortal to endure: the hrbakfast, 
at Guildhall, going to church at St. Lawrence’s, and 
then the state procession, yr show, often extended in its 
route so as to*pass through the new Lord Mayor’s ward, 
movA on through flie City, Fleet-street, the .Strand, 
Cha\jng-cross, and Whitehall, still “holding due course 
to WVstnijntrter,” notwithstanding Lord Sidnuuith, as 
High Steward, once protested against a similar passant; 
through his civic domain by flic greater civic pageant. 

The Show, with its stray features of mediaeval state 
and modern anachronism, is still a holiday sight: and the 
new life of its Volunteers and Fire. Brigade is enjoyed 
more than “dull fools suppose.” We yememher the 
majority yf the Shows^rf^he present century, and many 
attempts to vary the pageant: how an immense ship, 
fully rigged and manned, was once the novel nucleus; 
how copies of Gog and Magog, in Guildhall, each four¬ 
teen feet high,—the giants' faces level with first-floor 
windows,—were carried in the Show; and how.au extra 
sum «>f money was expended in getting up a sort of 
national pageant in Sir .John Musgrove’s mayoralty, 
which wtis picturesque, but scarcely of a civic character. 
The last ancient feature was the poor men of the Com¬ 
pany to vdiich the Lord Mayor belonged, weariftj* ffielr 
long gowns and close caps of the Coin filmy’s colyur, and 
faring painted shields, there befng as many ineil .as 
yStirs in the Lord Mayor’s age. This was well enough, 
but “dull fools” laughed yit the poor old fellows as so 
many “ Guys” of four days previously. Those historical 
Ttbrsonages, the “ men in *rmouP,” hate been spared; but 
the state coaclf, mo£» tlian a century old, with its gaily- 
ribboned horses, still bears tl*i new magistrate to 
Westminster for presentation to the Judges in tlifi Ex¬ 
chequer Gourt, who We then- invitee^ to the banquet. 
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•This brings to mind Cobbettis homely illustration of the 
Show, # and the good it does: “ pur Lord Mayor and 
his golden coach, and his ‘gold-covered feotmen and 
coachman, and his golden cliaiu, and -hi? chaplaip, and 
his great sword of state, please the# people, and particu¬ 
larly the women and gjrls; and when tlie^ ary. jdfcased, 
tjie ipen and boys are pleased; .and manf n young fel¬ 
low has been more industrious and attentive fron? his 
hope of one day riding in that golden coach.” 

And so it has proved; for some of the Mayors of the 
present century came to London to seek their-forlunc-*- 
some as “poor hoys:” the obelisk at the south end of 
Farringdon-stfcut ’ attests a rise of the former kind. 
But to rejoin the procession. ** Pfirmorly the lforses were 
occasionally taken from the carriage, and the popular 
inmate drawn up “theJiill” by his admirers: we all re¬ 
member the story of Wilkes’s coach-horses. The prac¬ 
tice was liable to abuse, as in the instance of a* sheriff, 
a publisher, being thus “drawn up” by a set of men 
from a neighbouring printing-office^who, provide?! with 
ropes, awaited the arrival of Mr. Sheriff. No good 
came from such purchasable enthusiasm. Onward 
njKiges Jlie Show, and great is the rabble-rout behind the 
statc-boach, whigh rolls down Iving-street to 1 the porch 
of ljie Guildhall. , 

* The lists of tlfe old pageants are occasionally tire¬ 
some to read, buff the following account from a maniP- 
script of 1575 is unusually picturesque: “The day of 
St. Simon and S # t. Jmle, tjie Mayor enters into his 
state and office. The next day he goes by water to 
Westminster ip.jqost triumpluiut-hke manner, his barge 
being garnished with the arms of the City; and near 
it a ship-boa^ of the Queen’s Majesty, being trimmed 
up and rigged like a ship-of-wai-, with divers pieces of 

F 
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ordnance, standards, pennons, and targets of t lie ]>roper s 
arms of the said Mayor, of his Company, and o^f the 
Merchants Adventurers, or of flic Staple, >r of the 
Company of tlfe New Trades; next bet ore 1 ini goetli 
the barge of the livery of his own comparn, flecked 
with 'Hieif (Avn proper arms; then the bachelors’ 
barge; and«s<? all the companies in London, in order^ 
every one having their aivii^ proper barge, with the 
arms*of their company. And so passing along the 
Thames, he landeth at Westminster, where lie taketh 
hie oath hi the Exchequer, before the judge there; 
which dofie, he returneth by water as aforesaid, and 
landeth at l’aul’s-wiiarf, where he and the rest, of the 
aldermen take their Ror.ses ; and in great pomp pass 
through Cheapside. And first of all come (wo great 
standards, one having the arms of the City, and the 
other the arms of the Mayor's company; next them two 
drums apd a flute, then an ensign of the City, and then 
about lxx or lxxx jioore men marching two and* two, in 
blue gWns, with red sleeves and caps, every one bearing 
a pike and a garget, whereon is painted the arms of all 
them that have Been Mayors of the same company that 

4 * * 

this new Mayor is of. Then two banners, om^of < t 1 ’ , ,‘ 
King’s arms, the other of the Mayor's ojvn proper firms. 
Then a set. of hautboys playing, aiyl after them hertpin 
wyfflers,* in velvet coats and chains (Tf gold, with whife 
staves in their bands; then the Pageant of Triumjili 
richly decked, whereupon,*by certain figures and writ- 

* Wluffler, Mr. Douce says, in his llhixtrations of Shahosjuotre,' 
is a term undoubtedly bob-owed from whiffle, another name for a 
fife or small flute; for whifilers were v>riginnlly*ftidse who preceded 
armies or processions as lifers or pipers. In process of tin* the 
term “whiffler,” which bad been always used in* "the sense of a 
“ lifer,” came to signify any person who went before in a profession. 
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♦ings, some mattr touching justice and the office of a 
magistrate is r< presented. Then sixteen trumpeters, 
eight and eight, having banners*of the Mayor’s com¬ 
pany. Then cer ain wyfflers, in velvet /-oats and chains, 
with white staves as before. Then the bachelor?, two 
and two, in long gowns, with crimson hoods on Aheir 
shoulders of s;C in; wftich bachelors are *l^o.?eiPevery 
year of the same company tjiat the Mayoi* is of (but, 
not of the livim), and seiwe as gentlemen on that and 
other festival days, to wait on the Mayor, being in 
number according to the quantity of the company— 
sometimes sixty or,one hundred. After them twelve 
trumpeters more, with banners of the Mayor s company; 
then the drum and flute of t4»c.*i-!ity, and an junsign of 
the Mayor’s company; and after, the waits of the-City 
in blue gowns, red sieves and caps^ every one having 
a silver collar about his neck. Then they of the livery 
in their long gowns, every one with his hood on his left; 
shoulder* half black and half red, the number of them 
according to the greatness of the, company whereof they 
are. After them follow sheriffs’ officers, %ml then the 
Mayor’s officers, with fttlier officers of tho*CitV, as the 
Common Serjeant and the Chamb&rlain; next before 
the Mayor goeth the sword-bearer, having on his head 
thej;a|i*of honour, ai^l the sword of the City in his right 
lutnd in a rich scabbard set, with pearl, and on Lis le?T* 
hand goeth the coyimon crihr of the City, witfi his gnfaj 
mace on his shoulder all gilt, fflie Mayor hath on a long 
gown of scarlet, and on his left shoulder a hood of black 
velvet, and a rich’collar of gdTil of SS about his neclf; 
and with him ^-ideth the old Mayfts alsd, in his scarlet 
gown, hood oi velvet, aifd a chain of gold about his 
neck. Then Vill the aldermen* two and two (among 
whom js the Ecctrder), all in scarlet gowns; those that 
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have been Majors have claims of gold, the others have 
black velvet tippets. The two sheriffs come last of all, 
in their scarlet gowns a ml chains of gold. In this 
order they pafe along through the City to the Guild¬ 
hall, where they dine that day, to the nuniher«of one 
thousand persons, all at the charge of the Mayor and 
the tvro s\u*rtffs. This^feast costeth 100/., vhereof 1 he 
Mayor payt'th- 200/., a ml each of the sheriffs 1O0Z. 
Immgdiatelv after dinner they go to St. Paul' Church ; 
every one of the aforesaid poor men bearing staff, 
torches, apd targets, which torches are lighted when it, 
is late before they come from evening prayer." 


THE LORD MAYOR AT THE ACCESSION OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 

We have alretyly recorded 0 that Alderman Kelly 
was Mayor at the accession of Iter Majesty in the year 
1837. The demise of the Crown has always been tin 
occasion on which the services of the Lord Mayor have 
been billed into requisition. Indeed, his authority not 
ceasing on s;;eh a contingency, like that of other com¬ 
mission officers, jhe is said, in such cases, to be the prin¬ 
cipal officer jn the kingdom. A formal and timelyjpy- 
tice of tliQ event is, therefore, forwarded do him by the 
Home Secretary, accompanied by p ^request thatdie jvill 
give directions for the tolling of the great bell of St. 
Raul’s Cathedral. He also receives a summons to at¬ 
tend the first Privy Comical, when the rightful suc¬ 
cessor to the throne is* acknowledged by the signature 
of those present, and arrangements are made for the 
sovereign’s proclamation. These iu*e duties which, under 
the most pacific aspect of public affairs, invariably de¬ 
volve upon the chief ^magistrate on the'death of the 
reigning sovereign; hut occasions have- arisen in former 
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times when, in conjunction .with his fellow-citizens, he 
has been called upon to assume even higher powers. 
Stow says: “ AVhen James*!, was invited to come and 
take the crown of England, Ilobert* Ilfee, then^ Lord 
Mayor) subscribed in the first placft, before all the-great 
officers of the Crown, and all the nobility’’^ (^Type’s 
flttnc, vol. ii. ]i. 155). do, on ^Jie abdication of James 
II., a meeting was called # of till the menfbers of tho dif¬ 
ferent parliaments of Charles II., £,nd the Lord Mayor, 
aldermen, and fifty of the Common Council, which was 
regarded as the most proper representation of.tlic? jieopie 
in that exigency (Pulling’s Treatise , p. 19). * 

Before we describe the First Council it will be inte¬ 
resting to detail these autycedPhts, us recorded in the 
Diaries of a Lady of Quality: “At Kensington Palace 
the Princess A'ictoria •received the* intelligence of the 
death of AVilliam IV., June 1887. On the 20th, at 
2 A.M., the scene closed, and in a very short time tlic 
Archbishop of Cantcrbuiy and Lord Conyngham, the 
Chamberlain, set out to announce the event tfi their 
young sovereign. They reached KensinjJ|on Palace at 
about five; they knocked, they rang, tfiey thumped for 
a» considerable time before they could roust*the porter at 
the gates; tlicyt were again kept waiting in the court¬ 
yard, fhen turned d^to one of the lower rooms, where 4 
they seemed forgotten by everybody. They sang the 
bell, desired that <the attendant of the Princess Victoria 
might be sent to inform II.lull, that they requested an 
audience on business of iiqjjorJauce. After another 
delay, and another ringing to inquire ^ the cause, the 
attendant wasjsummoned, who stated that the Princess 
was ;n such a sweet sleep she coiJ.d not venture to dis¬ 
turb her. Then they said, ‘ \\%are come to the Queen 
on business of state, and even her sleep must give way 
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to tliat.’ It did: and totprovc that she ■ lid not keep' 
them waiting, in a few minutes she came into the room 
in a loose .white nightgown and shawl, her nightcap 
thrown off, aiSd «lier hair falling upon her shoulders— 
her |eet in slippers, fears in her eves, hut ] orfbetly col¬ 
lected^ an,d dignified.” 

Lord MaVor Kelly.having reeei\ed a m !e from onp 
of tSie clerks of the Privy Council, giving iiis lordship 
notice, by desire of tike Lords of the Privy Council, that 
3'our lordship and the Court of Aldermen may give your 
irttendanee there ii‘ you think proper," the Lord Mayor 
proceeded with as little delay as passible, and accom¬ 
panied by such aldermen as were presen., in the direc¬ 
tion of St. James's Ptffaco. On their way 1 hither they 
were met by a messenger from the Home Olih-e, inform¬ 
ing them that the Council woulf be held at Kensington 
(where the Queen and her mother were then residing), 
bud not at St. James's, as originally announced. On 
their arrival at the palace at Kensington, the Lord 
MayoT was introduced to her Majesty the Queen, by 
the Duke <>f°Susse.\, and took his seat as a Privy Coun¬ 
cillor; shortly * after which, with the members of the 
royal family*, the Archbishops, and other Priv^ Coun¬ 
cillors present, as well as the members pH he City'depu- 
,-tation, he attached his signature y»Jthe proclamation of 
her Majesty’s accession" (Life of A Ur naan Kelli/, by 
fhe Lev. It. C. Fell, 18f>0). 

In the Diaries of a Lady of Quoli/y the First Coun- 
■c\J is thus described: “ The first act of the reign was of 
course the summoning of the Council, and most of the 
summonses were not received till after phe early hour 
fixed for its meetings The Queen was, upon the open¬ 
ing of the doors, founcV sitting at the heatl of the table. 
She received first the homage of the Duke of Cumber-. 
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land,*who, I suppose, was not King of Himover when he 
knelt to her; tlie Duke of Sussex rose to perform the 
same* ceremonv, but the Qjieen* with admirable grace, 
stood up, and, preventing him froip kneeling, kissed 
him qp the forehead. The crowd was so grcfit, the 
arrangements were so ill-made, that my. brothers told 
^me the scene of swearing allegiance t§ tlfebe y oull S 
sovereign was more like tliaj of the bidding at an # auc¬ 
tion than anything else.”* [SirDavid Wilkie has painted 
the scene—bin with a difference.} 

The proclamation took place on the day after the 
accession, *wlio,i it,was the duty of the Chief .Magistrate 
to open the gate* of Temple Bar, to admit the proces¬ 
sion, as had been notified Ae 'jay previously from the 
Herald’s Office. This was, we believe, the last time the 
Temple Bar ceremony was performed in its entirety, it 
having since been varied, and divested of most of its 
formality. The details at the accession are thus mi¬ 
nutely aviated by the liev. Mr. Fell: 

“ When the Lord Mayor’s carriage arrived near 
Temple Bar, the gates of which, iif accordance with an¬ 
cient practice and jfrivilego, closed :» sltort* time pre¬ 
viously, a pursuivant of arms advanced from the West¬ 
minster side between two trumpeters, preceded by two 
of the Life-guard^to the gates, and after three loud 
blasts of the trumpets, a knock was heard. The City*'’ 
Marshal called opt from Within the gates, 'Who cdhjes 
there?’ To which was rejJied, ‘The officers of arms, 


who demand entrance into tbo City to proclaim her 
Royal Majesty, Alexahdnna*V 7 ictoria, Queen.’ Imme¬ 


diately upon ^hearing tin’s summtms, the City Marshals 
rode up, with their hats'off. 10 the carriage of the Lord 
Mayor, whjfch stood opposite to Chancery-lane, and 
infoijned him «that fhfe herald* was at the gates, and 
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desired admission to proclaim the Queen. IliS lord- > 
ship having ordered that flic gates should l>e opened, 
the heralds and the Vest pf the procession, who had 
been reading Jim proclamation in Westminster, passed 
through; and a pui^uivant-and tin* York hegdd-at- 
armsUpproached the Lord Mayor, and presented to his 
lordship the ,()rder in Council, f \requiring him to pro¬ 
claim her Majesty. Tile Lord Mayor, addressing him¬ 
self to the herald, said: ‘Iain* aware of the contents of 
this paper, having been apprised of the ceremony np- 
pointetlto take place yesterday; and 1 have attended to 
perform njy duty in accordance with # the ancient usages 
and customs of the City of London.’ Jlis.hmlship then 
read the Order in Coujyily requiring the herald to pro¬ 
claim her Majesty the Queen, Alexandrian Victoria, 
within the jurisdiction of the City, and returned it to 
the herald-at-arms, who proceeded to read the proclama¬ 
tion, immediately after the trumpet was sounded. As 
soon as the proclamation was read, there was a 'flourish 
of trunjpets again; and the herald having cried aloud, 
‘God save tlu^Queert !’ the people waved their hats, and 
several pevsoiTs cried out, ‘Long Kve Queen Victoria!’ 

“ As soon as this was done, the Lord Mayor, micj 
the whole of* - the City authorities, fell yito the".pro¬ 
cession, immediately after the officers-at-arms; art.1 pro- 
Ssjcdedvdown Fleet-street, up Lud^ate-hill, through St. 
Patti’s Cfiufchyard and Cheapside, unt jl they arrived at 
the end of Wood-street, where they halted, for the pur¬ 
pose of proclamation being a fourth time made, with 
the? same formalities as h&urc. ‘The procession, at this 
point, was joined by several of the City Companies, and 
then moved on to the Royal Exchange, where the pro¬ 
clamation was read for the last time. 

“ It was expected that Alderman Ktflly wouldjfave 
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been honoured with a baronetcy at the close of liis 
mayoralty, during which he had presented an address of 
congratulation to the yonthfiul sovereign, oy the attain¬ 
ment of her majority, as lieiress-pi'vsilhiptive to the 
throne^ he had attended lifer first Council, and had offi¬ 
cially assisted at her proclamation; and-her Majesty 
became the gne-t of tire Corporation, and*diifed* at the 
Guildhall. As Lord Mavor, Jio had waited hi person on 
her Majesty, at Buckingham Palace, on the 31st of.July 
previous, to convey to her the invitation of the Corpora¬ 
tion, and to ascertain her pleasure respecting tlje appoint¬ 
ment, of a May for .the entertainment. Wit If the view 
of occasioning as* little inconvenience as possible, and 
of making the entertainment .Serve a double object, 
the Queen considerately fixed upon the ensuing Lord 
Mayor’s Day for her \gsit. This consideration for the 
convenience of the City was, however, rendered prac¬ 
tically futile by what followed; for the incoming Lortl 
Mayor and Sheriffs, who individually bore no part of 
the expense of the banquet given to the Quee*», gave 
their own entertainment in the Guildhall^ week after¬ 
wards. The invitation*to her Majesty lisfviug been given 
and accepted during Kelly's year* of ofly.'e, with the 
additional fact, that upon him had devolved the duties 
of the ?hicf magistracy on the occasion of the accession 
and proclamation,mot unnaturally led to a bejief that 
the baronetcy conferred on his successor in office would 
have been conferred on him! While it was admitted 
on all hands that he had a prioif claim to this mark of 

t # t m 4 0 • 

consideration, and an intimation, originating, it is said, 
in a high quaver, was given to hi lb*, thal had liis claim 
been sooner brought under notice^, remedy would have 
been found for the apparent oversight, in the appoint¬ 
ment of an earlier day "for the entertainment,—it was 
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obvious that, under the circumstances,the honour could* 
only properly be conferred upon the Lord Id ay or of the 
day, and it, was accordingly so disposed of. Any pre¬ 
tentions AldA’nam Kelly might himself I uve had to 
such a mark of rovill favour he was prep: red,*by the 
very ^institution of his mind, cheerfully to forego; and 
his must, Vwttousiastic friends not'd hardly re ret that ay 
honour, \vhi<*h, conferred under such cii umstances, , 
must have been regarded rather as the aecident of 
office than a reward for public services, and which, 
therefore,, could have shed no additional lusire upon his 
fair namf, should have passed into other hands.”* 

Curiously enough, at the iirst 'Court of the. new 
mayoralty votes of thfinldTwere presented by t he Alder¬ 
men and Common Council to the ex-Lord Mayor Kelly, 
in acknowledgment of services -.for which hi- successor 
was rewarded with a baronetcy: an inconsistency which 
should have been prevented by the minister explaining 
to the youthful sovereign the position of tills Corpo¬ 
ration* in the matter. Nor was the coiitirtam/ix heeded ; 
for, fourteen years later, the baronetcy v.ns conferred 
upon Lord Ma^’or Musgrove, oh the 2d August 185,1. 
(the great .Exhibition year), although his predecessor, 
Lord Mayor Farncomb, took the initiative in largely 
contributing to the success of thc^jPxhibitiou. 1 


THE LORD MAYOR'S STATE-COACH. 

Subsequently to 1711, when the Lord Mayor last 
rode on horseback an the Show, the slate-coach was 
used, drawn by four horses; till, in 1741, the number 
was increased to six. This coach is represented in one 

* Life of Alderman Kelly. By the liev. A C. Fell. 1856. 
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of Hogarth’s j i rints, elate 1747; but it is eclipsed in size 
and fjplondour by tlie coacli now # used. 

The Lord Mayor’s statc-Coach is kept at the u Green¬ 
yard,” Whited ass-street, opposite the debtors’ Prison. 
This dtiperb ca riage was built in'1757, by subscrij)tion 
among the aide nnen, but soon became the ] irojjfsrty of 
•the Corporation, who nave siuee ])aid flic expense of 
keeping the coach in repair.* Even so tarty as twenty 
years after its construction tlic impairs in one year cost 
335/., and tlie average of seven years’ repairs in the 
present century was 11 5/, The design of the t:oacli»is 
more magnificent.■than graceful: the carriage consists 
of a pair of grotesque marine figiycs, who support the 
seat of the driver, with a large, Vscallop-sheW as a foot¬ 
board; at the hind part arc two children bearing the 
City arms, beneath which is a'larg* pelican; the porch 
is double, and terminates in dolphins’ heads; and the- 
four wheels are richly carved and gilt, and jresembV 
those of ancient triumphal chariots. The body is not 
hung upon springs, hut upon four thick red "leather 
straps, fastened with gilt brass buckles Jjf spirited de¬ 
sign, each bearing tlie City arms. ^Tli? roof was origin¬ 
ally ornamented with eight gilt vases; in the centre was 
a loiTfv crowit, Jiearing the City arms, and from which 
small gilt flowers tabled over the remainder of the roof ^ 
painted red: a group of four boys supporting baskets of 
fruit and flowers originally occupied the centre, but they 
were removed about forty yea’rs since. 

The upper intervals of jfig body, save at the bapk, 
are tilled with plate-glass, and the- several lower panels 
are painted a% follow: * 

/wii Panel .—Faith supporting a decrepit figure 
beside a flaming altar; Hope*pointing to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in thfc distance. 
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Back. — Charity: a wreaked sailor; ship in the offing; 
two females casting money and fruits into his lap fc 

Upper Beck .—The City, attended by Neptune; 
Commerce introducing the Arab, with hN horse, and 
other traders, with tlfe cainef, elephant, &c. 

Bight Door. —Fame, with hep wreath, presenting a 
Lord Mayor *to the City, who fiys the sword and seep* 
tre,4he inat?c,*&c. at her licet^ In the ven small panel 
beneath are fruit and#flowers. 

Side Band *.—Beauty, with her mirror; female with 
bridleiFhoi’se, &c. 

Left Boor. —The City seated, and* Britannia pointing 
with her spear to a jliield, inscribed Aith , “ Ilenri Fitz- 
Alwin, 1 (the fit'st ^Javor). Jn the very small 
panels beneath are the scales of,Justice ami sword of 
Mercy, grouped. 

Side Bawls. —Justice, with her scales and sword, 
Prudence, &e. 

In small shields, at the lower angles of each door, 
and outlie back and front panels, are emblazoned the 
arms of the^Lord Mayor for the time being. The 
frameworlv is riwhlv carved and gilt; over each door is 
an escalloji-iiiell, and at the lower angles oftjjp body 
are dwarf figures, emblematic of the t’o^r^juarters f>f the 
.globe. The smaller enriclnnents^bout the panels^ as 
shells, fruits and flowers, are admfrablv caned add 
grouped: over the upper back panel «s an exquisite bit 
—a serpent and dove. "'The perch and wheels are 
pointed red, picked o'u^ \vith .gold,, and massive gilt 
bosses cover the wheel-boxes; the wheels were renewed 
in 1828. The coach is lined ^vitli crimfn cordeil silk 
and lace; and in the»centre is a scat for the mace-; and 
sword-bearers. The jammer-cloth is enmson cloth; 
but the original one was of gold lace. 
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This coach was repaired, new-lined, and re-gilt in 
1812, at an expense of 600/., when also a new seat- 
cloth was furnished for 90/.? and in 1821 t]ie re-lining 
cost 206/. In 1812 Messrs. Houlditcl* agreed to keep 
the coa«h in fair wear and tear for*ten years at 4 §1. per 
annum. The total weight of the coach 4s 3 tops 16 
<jwt.; it is drawn by si.^iorscs, for whom if sdperb state 
harness was made in 18^3,«and that fbr ’each h«rse 
weighed 106 lb. 

It is not positively known by whom this coach was 
carved, nor by whom the panels were painted., Cipriani 
is stated by some tt> be the painter; but otllbrs assert 
that after tho present royal state-coach was built in 
1702, the old royal state-co/lMi Was purchased by the 
City of London, and the panels repainted by Dance; 
such is the statement qf Smith, in Ids NoUekens and Ids 
Times; but in the report, of the Municipal Corporation 
Commissioners the City coach is stated to lniye been 
built in 1757. 


Civfc CURIOSITIES, 1 

• Persons in official positions rarely tum*thcir oppor¬ 
tunities of colfeetmjr to such good account as did the 
lat® City Iiemembrfh^er, Mr. Tyrell, whose singularly 
curious library was dispersed by auction in .the spring 
of 1861. The side occupied five days, and there were 
some 1500 lots. In so extensive a collection there 
were, of course, many work*; pf trifling literary worth, 
especially those illustrating the mpdern .history of Lon¬ 
don ; nevertheless such ^orks are often serviceable in 
throwing ligty upon obscure aijd disputed points of me¬ 
tropolitan manners. The documentary wor^s on laws, 
customs, and charters were veiy numerous and valuable, 
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from the official status qf the collector. The' pam¬ 
phlets that had sprung out of election contests and ward 
squabbles, tithes and ecclesiastical affairs, trials, peerage 
claims, and divorce cases, were very curious; and the 
pageants, sights, and 1 shows 1 of our ancient city were 
well represented. Even the pamphlets written against 
building bridges, and other imjirevements of the great; 
town, were* a 1 goodly crop,—the Holbom-valley and 
Snow-hill improvements to wit. It is scarcely half a 
century since the latter locality was pulled about; and 
w<e find here the “ Representation of the Leaseholders 
and Contractors interested, and the Scheme of the pro¬ 
posed Lotteiy,” “with plans and plates, in red morocco.” 

Some tCity Compand* records are very scarce. 
Here was the Haberdashers’ Londini Speculum, ex¬ 
tremely rare; and Munday’s “ phrysomelia,” privately 
printed for the Fishmongers’ Company, illustrated from 
contemporary drawings by H. Shaw, together with the 
array of the Mayors; and Leman’s Pageant in 1016, a 
work riel I known to the. guests at Fishmongers’ Hall. 
Of the Great 1 Plague and Fire there wci’e many ac¬ 
counts. Here, too, was an original copy of the first 
attempt at aiLondon Directory, which settles the actuql 
address of the father of Alexander Pope, without doubt 
the street in which the poet liimselfovas born; this copy 
(1077) having attached four leaves of an “Addition of all 
the Goldsmiths that keep running Cashes”—a very early 
“ List of Bankers.” Wilkes’s “ Sufferings,” &c.—The 
tracts, papers, and letters were very pumerous, includ¬ 
ing The British Lion roused, portrait inserted, very rare, 
with the scarce parody, “ A new Form ,pf Prayer and 
Thanksgiving” for Wilkes’s deliverance; besides Wilkes’s 
Speeches in the House pf Commons, “ Libejr valde raris- 
simus.” Among the “ Prisons and Trials” were the Old 
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*BaileySessions’ Papers, 1679*1729, many very scarce; 
and a batch of the multitude of Elizabeth Canning 
pamphlets. Among the mayoralty books we.skould not 
omit the Chaplain Dillon’s “ Visit to Oxford in 1826,” 
“rigidly suppressed.” Ond most'rare and singularly 
curious lot was, “Vade Mecum for Malt Worms j^or, a 
Quide to Good FellowSk being a descri|>tidh of the 
.manners and customs of^tli# most eminent publick 
houses in and about the Cities of Lyndon and Westmin¬ 
ster ; with a hint on the props (or principal customers) 
of each house; in a method so plain that aijy thirsty 
person (of flic meanest capacity) may easily "find the 
nearest way fr»m ene house to another.” This merry 
production is in verse. Tlfd copy belonged to the 
famous collector Narcissus Luttrell, who placed the 
time of his purchase as # September 1J20, and the price 
as fivepence, paid by him for each part. There are 
upwards of one hundred leaves, each with a woo.dcut of* 
the sign*of some well-known tippling establishment; 
underneath the qualities of the liquors are rehearsed, 
the names of the guzzlers given, and tln^r drinking 
capabilities recorded in'verse. 


swAN-yi'r«vG on the Thames. 

Although Grecian!-strfet and the railways, soma 
twenty years since, swallowed up Lad-lane and the 
old coaching inn^ the Swan with Two Necks, and 
cygnets no longer appear in* t/ie civic bills of fare on 
Lord Mayor’s ^lay, the swan itself has been spared to 
grace our noble metropolitan ri^er, “ royal - towered 
Thameanfi the custom of* | wan-upping (vulgarly 
called ^man-hopping), or taking up the young swans to 
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mark them, is still observed, and is commemorate*! with 
high civic festivities. 

Two of Jhe London Companies—the Dyers’ and the 
Vintners’ Confpauies—are, with the Crown, the prin¬ 
cipal owners of swans* in the Thames. These two Coni- 
paniesyliave long enjoyed the privilege of keeping swans 
on the ri\*er from the ipetropol4 to a considerable dis# 
tan«e abov6 Windsor. 

We shall first sp^ik of the royal swans, and the state 
with which they were attended. The king had formerly 
a.swail*hej'd, not only on the Thames! but in several other 
parts of the kingdom; and we find persons exercising 
the office of “Master of the King’s Swans,” sometimes 
called ilwswnnship. 

The laws relating to swans are very severe. Steal¬ 
ing swans marked.and pinioned, or unmarked, if kept 
in a water, pond, or private river (by Hale's JHeoo of the 
Crown) js felony. Stealing swans not so marked, or not 
so kept and pinioned, is merely a trespass or misdemean¬ 
our. fflie law is said to have formerly been, that when 
a swan, lawjjftlly marked, is stolen in an open and com¬ 
mon river, “till same swan (if "t may be), or another 
swan, shall l*e hung in a house by the beak, an<j_ he who 
stole it shall, in recompense thereof, by obliged tft give 
the owner so much wheat that m;v» cover all tlfe syan, 
until t1i£ head of the swan be covered with the wheat!” 

• Stealing the eggs of swans out «of their nests was 
punished by imprisonment, for a year, and a fine at the 
Ring’s pleasure, under \he 11 Henry VII.; but this was 
superseded by die 1st, of James I., which declares that 
every person taking* eggs of sjvans out of their nests, or 
wilfully breaking or«spoiliug them, may, upon .cejpvic- 
tion before two justice*, be committed to gaol for three 
months, unless he pay to the churchwardens for die use 
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i 

of the ]>oor 20*. for every egg; or after one month of 
his commitment become bound, wjtli two sureties in 20Z. 
apiece, never t<> offend again* in like manner* 

The same officer who marked the %wans for the 
Dyers’* and Vintners’ Companies marked them also, at 
a stipulated payment, for the Sovereign. The expenses. 
were about 30i U. per aftnum, apd the offiPe Bad its nu¬ 
merous perquisites. 

The swan-upping—that is, flic* catching and taking 
up of the swans to place marks on the cygnets and re¬ 
new those on the old birds, if obliterated—fook plare 
before the royal swan-herdsman; and the skan-lierds 
wore swan-feathers in their caps. The struggles of the 
swans when caught by their .pursuers, and the* duckings 
which the latter received in the contest, made this a 
diversion with our ancestors of nu ordinary interest. 
The Swan-upping Day was fixed, by the Swan Law 
of 1570, on the Monday after St. Pcterls Day (Jyne 
but in our time the festival on the occasion has been 
held in July, and the business of the marking in August. 
The swan-lierds have a sort of dialect. Tljns, they call 
a male swan a cob, and a female a phi; anti certain 
small swans, which feed and range, and return home 
again* are call nd^/ioppem*, The upping is called a “swan 
v ">«‘go. % 

* The swans in *tlie Thames are far less numerous 
than they used to* be. At the upping of August 184i 
the following number of old and young swans belonged 
to her Majesty and the two ei vie ’Companies: 


The QueenS ....,# 

Old Swan* 

. 385 .* 

Cygnet*. 

. 47 . 

Total. 
. 232 

Hjc Vintners’ Company . 

. 70 .. 

. 31 . 

. 100 

The Dyer? Company . . 

. Si . 

. 14 . 

. 105 


355 

83 

* 437 

* G 
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At one period, however, the Vintners' Company alone 
possessed 500 birds. 

On tlie.first Monday hi .August in every a car the 
swan-marker of Ac Crown and the two City Companies 
go up the Thames for the jimpose of inspecting ami tak¬ 
ing ar^aeeouiit. of the swans belonging to their re peetive 
employers* afld marking the ruling birds. Tin y pro# 
coed to the different parte the river frequented bv 
the swans for breeding, and other places where these 
birds are kept. They pay half-a-erown for each young 
bird to*tlif fishermen who have made nests for the old 
birds, ami two shillings per week 4o any person who 
during the winter Iqis taken rare of the Swans by shel¬ 
tering thetn in ponds, nr <>Ue rwi.-e protecting them from 
the severity of the weather. When, as it sometimes hap¬ 
pens, the cob bird (mule) of one«>wner mates with ;i pen 


bird ^female) belonging to another, the brood are divided 
between the (Twiu'jt's of the parent birds, the odd cygnet 
(except in Buckinghamshire) being allotted to the owner 
of thc%ob. 

9 

The niaifa are made upon the upper mandible, with 
a knife or othcr*sliarp instrument. The forms and de¬ 
vices grcatlj#differ. Thus, the swan-mark of K£pu Col¬ 


lege, which has the privilege ui keeping swans <tn the 
Thames, is the armed point an^, feathered eiul o£ an 
ayow, *nul is represented bv nail-heads on the difor 
Of one of the inner rooms of the college. The Dyers’ 
anci Vintners’ marks date* from the reign of Elizabeth, 
ajid anciently consisted of cirj'Ies <«• amulets on the 
beak; but the cutting oi these being considered to inflict 
more severe pain <fn the bir^ls than straight lines, the 
rings are now omittal, and the lines are doubled. . The 
two nicks .are probably intended for two !half lozenges, 
or a denn-lozenge on each side; thd*V. is pcshnps a 
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clievron revers >d, the arms t>f the company being sable, 
a cheyron betw een three tuns argpnt; for the true chev¬ 
ron could scan ely be cut on the beak of the bird with¬ 
out each lateral branch crossing its elongated and # tender 
nostril, and this, from a feeling of humanity, the marker 
would be disposed to avoid. That many <5f these swan- 
Vnarks, besides being heraldic, have the additional adap¬ 
tation of the initial lettcf of the word “ Vintner,”* and 
form also the Roman numeral V., is supported by a 
custom at the feasts of the Vintners’ Company, where 
one of the # regular stand-up toasts of the da^ r is, “The 
Worshipful Company of Vintners, with Five.” The 
royal swan-nfark*has been unchanged since the com¬ 
mencement of the reign of doorge III.* 

Formerly large flocks of swans ventured unmolested 
below London Bridge* Paulus Jwius, describing the 
Thames in 1552, savs: “This river abounds in swans 

7 •' # _ m.m # * 

swimming in flocks, the sight of whigkflmd their noistf, 
are very agreeable to the fleets that meet them in their 
course.” Shakspearc may have spun this sigllt when 
he made York compare the struggle of 4tis # followers 
at the battle of Wakefield to a sjvan* encountering a 
tidal sttcam: 

_“As I have seen a swan 
With bootless labour swim against the tide, 

And spend Jier Jkrengtli with overmatching wave.’W 

Henry p/. Part iii * 

Leland the antiquary, iff one of his rarest works, 
Ciynea Cnntio, a §wan’s Sony , imagines a Thames swan 
sailing down the river front Oxford to Greenwich, de¬ 
scribing as sljp passes along all tlie toiVns, castles, and 
other places of note within her vi^iv. 

Abridged from Cassell’s Familf Paj>er, with additions. 
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« 

0 

Mr. Worsting* who, by desire of King Christian 
VIII.*of Denmark, iif 184(5 Inade an arehaiologieal ex¬ 
ploration of Scotland and the British Isles, observes that 
the Dane* wko wanders through London will lie rvj 
mi ruled by Denmark-cour^ I)qn mark-street, and Copcn- 
hagen-street, of the ^connection between England and 
Denmark in modern times; while memorials of the 
curlier*oeeupation of' London by the Danes and North¬ 
men are numerous. At St. Clement's Danes in the 
Strand, railed in the middle ages Hum-li ('le¬ 

nient i# JJiutoi'imi, “ tfie Difttes in London had their own 
burial-place, in which reposed the remains of (.'anuAj 
the Great's son aijd next successor, Harahl llarefoot. 
When, in 1040, Hardieanute ascended the throne after 
]ris brother 1 hs^sjd, he caused Ilarald's corpse to be dis¬ 
interred from its tomb in W estminster Airbev, and 
throw% into the Thames, where it was found by a 
fisherman, ^id afterwards buried, it is said, "in the 
Danes cfmrehylrd in London. 4 Front the clmrchvard 
it was subsequently removed into a round tower which 
ornamented the church before Jt, was rebuilt at tlu> close 
of the seventeenth century.” The author considers the 
church to have been named not because so many Danes 
were buried in it, but, as it is situated close by the 
Thames, and must have Originally lain outside the City 
walls, the Danish merchants and mariners who for the 
sake of trade were then Established in'London had here 
a place of their own* in whicjli they dw.ylt together as 

fellow-countrymen. JThis church too,—like others in 
‘ * * • 

* An Aeqpunt of the Dffnes and Norwegians id England, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland. By J. J. A. Worsaao, For.F.V.A. 1852. • 
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commercial towns, as at Adtlius m Jutland, at Trond- 
jem iy Norway, and even in th« City of London (in 
Eastcheap),—was consecrated to St. Clement, who was 
especially the seaman’s patron saii^t. The Danesj natu¬ 
rally preferred to bury their dead in this church, which 
was their proper parish church. The present church 
bears in various parts tlftj emblem of St. Clement’s mar- 
■ tyrdom, the anchor, witl# which about his neck lie is 
said to have been thrown into the sea. 

Mr. Worsaue then refers to the possession by the 
Danes and.Norwegians of Southwark, the very name flf 
which is unmistakably of Danish or Norwegian origin: 
“ The Sagas “relate that, in the tjme of King Svend 
Tveskjscg, the Danes fortified tins trading plaSe; which, 
evidently on account of its situation to the south of the 
Thames and London, was called Stdvirke (Sudvirki), 
or the southern fortification. From Sudvirki, which in 
Anglo-Saxon was called Sud-gcwcorey&iTt which in the 
middle ages obtained the name of Suthwerk or Swerk, 
arose the present form—Southwark. The Noftlnnen 
had a church in Sudvirko, dedicated to tht Norwegian 
king Olaf the Saint.'’ Mr. Wor.^iae* next mentions 
Tooley-ytreet, a corruption of St. OhweV - street; and 
St. Clave’s Clfujch, wlreJ^ is mentioned by that name 
as airly as the close outlie thirteenth century. 

* Within the City, or .ancient London,, are three 
churches consecrated to St. Clave: namely, in Silver- 
street ; at the north-west corner of Seething-lane, Tower- 
street ; and in the Old J«wry.(Sfc Olave’s Upwell). “ In 
the same neighbourhood, near Loydon bridge, there is 
also a churclf dedicated fto St. Magnus the Martyr, 
which Kkewiqp undoubtedly owevs ift origin to the North¬ 
men, either the Norwegians or I>anes. St. h|agnus was 
a Norwegian jarf, who was killed in the twelfth century 
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in Orkney, where the cathedral in Kirkwall is also con¬ 
secrated to him.” . . 

Mr. Worsaac also mentions Lambeth (formerly Lan- 
bythe^ which in the Danish time was a village adjacent 
to the capital; and relates how, in 1042, a Danish jarl 
celebrated his marriage at a country house Imre, and 
how King'llardicamite,,with a dumber of his followers/.' 
was •present* at the banquef; bfcit just as he was drinking 
to the bride, he suddenly fell to the ground in a tit of 
apoplexy, and shortly afterwards died in his twenty- 
sfttli year, 

Wc have confined ourselves to*points relating to 
the great metropolis ^ but the researches of Mr. A\ orsaae 
are equallV careful and fr/iitful over the rest of the 

• ° ' ‘X> 

empire. 


• VICTUALING PLAXTAGENKT LONDON. 

Th«. oldest trades in our ancient metropolis were the 
tavern-keepqf, the victualler, and the cook—an antiquity 
which it needs A'o great ingenuity to explain. In pro¬ 
portion to tht necessities which these trades provided for, 
was the importance of controlling tlicpij* Keepers of 
winejjtavems and ale-taverns, victuallers (sellers'of pro- 
visions) H and the public cooks, were litit allowed to lodge 
guests, though the last-named seem frequently to have 
violated the prohibition. The privilege of keeping these 
places was generally confined to freCmen; hut in the 
reign of Edward 111. non-freemen are mentioned under 
the title of common hostelers. * They were* made respon¬ 
sible for the conduct «f their guests if they lodgqfl with 
them more than a day t and a night. ThisJ was a rem¬ 
nant of the* old Saxon frankpledge, doubtless modified 
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by some common-sense understanding. The hostelers 
were at one time empowered tof take away any arms 
which their guests brought with them, and tp keep them 
till their departure; though afterwards,ft would seem, 
they were only required to warn their guests against 
carrying arms at night, and against being out of doors 
nt a late hour. The charge foimt night’s Ibd^ing in the 
time of Henry IV. seems f:> lgave been a 'peifny per night. 
But as victuallers and cooks were jjrohibited from letting 
lodgings, so hostelers were forbidden to sell drink and 
victuals to an}' but their guests; nor were they •allowed 
to make ale or bread themselves; for # thc latter they 
were enjoined»to no,sort to the baker, and for the former 
to the ale-wire.-.. The ale-taffirns were distinct from the 
-flfhe-taverns, and were generally brew-houses as well; 
this double business of quaking and gelling the ale being 
almost entirely in the hands of women, and held in low 
estimation. So late as the close of tl^/TXmitfyTlelitufy 
Fleet-street was tenanted almost wholly by brace reuses , 
or ale-wives, and makers of felt caps. The prieg. of the 
ale was regulated by the ale-conner of j^ie ward, to 
whom it was sent by* the breweress al soon as it was 
brewed. The ale-measures had to tie autlmrised by the 


seal of the aklerpian of Jl lc, ward. The ale-wives needed 
shag-ply to be looked afteiyfor we trace theix- deliiu^uen- 
cifes by a string df penalties—line, imprisonment, aiid 
the pillory. 


No breweress or other r&tailer of ale was to keep 
her doors open lifter curfew, finder heavy penalties. 
There is another very significant regulation: brewers, as 
well as hostelers, were orc^-red to retail their ale by full 


and Jajvful measure, and not to s%ll it by the hanap , or 
metal drinkiyg-mug of the establishment. The wine- 


taveraers were looked after closely in a similar manner. 
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They had also to close at onrfew. Unsound v ine was 
not allowed to he mi with good ; and after the ar¬ 
rival of new.wine at a tavcfn, none of it was to he sold 
before the old teas disposed of. There is no mention of 
wine flottles, or flasks; the wine and ale were aold in 
sealed measures only, and not in the earthenware wine- 
cup. Each ^ne-tavern # liad it#pole. limited in length# 
to swen feet, so as not to iute^ere with the horsemen on 
• the roadway,‘‘projecting from the gable of the house, 
and supporting a sign or a hunch of leaves at the end;” 
this gai\; ijse to the old proverb, “Good wine needs no 
bush,” and to the Hush taverns and.inns which we still 
meet with. 

The m«b, in riotous tiiTi^s, are notoriously hostile to 
the bakers; and it is not to be supposed that they de¬ 
capod in these ruck' times. Bij-ad was made for the 
Londoners partly within the walls (and sometimes this 
was tTicTpnly ftvsjd bread for citizens), or at other locali¬ 
ties—such as Stratford in Essex; Bremble, near Strat¬ 
ford (the present Bromley, no doubt, which still has its 
corn-mills);fStephenhithe (now Stepney); and St. Al¬ 
ban's, from whicVli place it was brought on horses or in . 
carts. TliisAlatter, “strange” bread, as it was called, 
seems to have been prohibitecLw stigmatised as “ spu¬ 
rious^—less from any desire In secure a monopoly to jhe 
bakers ef the City than from tlie ftiore praiseworthy 
reason, as expressly alleged in the etvpe of Southwark, 
that “the bakers of Southwark are not amenable to the 
justice of the City,” wljich. unjlcrto(4t the care of itg 
citizens’ digestion. By public enactment in the time of 
Edward I. loaves wet* to be fiade at tw»> and four to 
the penny. In a pen-and-ink sketch preserved at Guild¬ 
hall, date about 1320, a baker is represented as bciim- 
drawn on a "hurdle with a deficient loaf of a circular form 
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hanging about ills neck.* It formerly forbidden 
that aiiy loaves should be sold atf a higher price than 
the above; nevertheless loavfts at three or fh;e farthings 
apiece were smuggled into the market fas in Bread- 
street, Cheapside), under the arms or beneath a towel. 
Every loaf had 1 o be impressed with a certain seal, which 
Was inspected from t.imc^o time^by the aldferntan of the 
.ward, who kept a counterpart of the impression. The 
servants of the rich had a right to,be present when the 
baker kneaded his dough; and supervision seems to 
have been needful, for we find that knavish bakers were 
accustomed to makcjbread of fine quality on tire outside 
and coarse within* One baker is even mentioned as 
being pilloried for putting a ]fl& ce of iron in hit bread to 
increase “the weight. The markets were open for the 
sale of bread, as well as # meat, on Sundays. The coun¬ 
try bakers of Stratford, we find, undersold tlieir London 
brethren by giving two ounces more ni./h5 pennyworth, 
of bread.' The; bakers’ bread, like the breweresses’ ale, 
was subject to inspection; and early in the rcigny>f Ed¬ 
ward Ill. we find that “some bakers in the ^’ity, for the 
purpose of avoiding tins affray, follow* their * business 
stealthily and skulk like foxes, so as not todie found by 
the officers of thg City ip ease their loaves should prove 
deficient.” There were wholesale markets for the sale of 
cotn, malt, and salt, at Billingsgate and Queenfnthe. 
Stratford was the .great repository for corn and floui> 
while the City mills appear td have been possessed by 
die lords of certair) sites or extensive jurisdictions within 
the City. Each mill was worked, it would seem, by 
one horse, and the millef paid partly m meal, partly 
in nyoney. The City millers doujitless fully deserved 

* Loaves are" made in thig form at*the present day in France, 
one objeet being for fconveniently carrying the loaf upon the arm. 
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the character for gro\s p<3<gdation given them l»y medi¬ 
aeval satirists. 

The chyrcli of St. Michael, Queenhithc, has a vane 
made in the for»n of a sliij) in full sail, the body of 
which* is said to be capable* of containing a bushel of 
grain, having reference to the traflic in corn at the 
Hithe, wlfiel#was formerly verf great. 

fish was a* very stapl# commodity in old London, 
being consumed to ajnuch greater extent than butcher’s 
meat. The variety of fish included most of those 
fgmiliaf to us, except lobsters, crabs, and shrimps, which 
are never»mentipned. Boats with qysters, whelks, mus¬ 
sels, and soles, were only allowed to.stay for the pur¬ 
poses of sale for two* ebb?‘and a flood, on pain of for¬ 
feiting the fish. Bv roval ordinance in the*time , 'f?f 
Henry III., the first boat in tln^ season with fresh her¬ 
rings from Yarmouth had to pay double customs, so as 
t<T cdlifeeate VLi^the use of the king’s own table ! The 
fishmongers were sharply looked after by the Argus- 
eyed p^Jice of the City'. If they sold fish in any quan¬ 
tity, it was be done in baskets of a certain size; aiid 
they were not allowed to mix different sorts of fish in 
the same ba*ket, or *to make the under layers of inferior 
fish. Citizens of London mijdjt buy £ish at the boat; 
but apprentices were strictly/orbidden to do so.* Fish¬ 
mongers were not, to buy fresh^fislf until after M;fss 
at the chattel at London Bridge, or .the church of St. 
•Martin; and no one was allowed to sell fish on the quay 
by retail. It is in our llay too much #Tie fashion luustilv 
to consider old offices (?' little value. This trade is no 
longer fettered* by regulations formerly indispensable, 
but the Fishmonger^ statutes have not entirely, fallen 
into desuetude: they h^f power in early times “ to enter 
and seize bhd fishand to this day two inspectors are 
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employed by tile Fishmonger#’ Co/pany, and report to 
the court the number of unwholesqfne fish destroyed. 

Tlie regnlati mis for the shle of butcher’s pneat were 
conceived in a similar spirit. In the rei£n of Edward 
III. tlio*sliambles of St. Nidi olas, tfie predecessor 8f our 
Newgate-markef, were taken in hand; and it was or- 
"Sered among oilier things that large cat.fle should in 
.future be slangh ered witlufut the City. The "poulterers, 
who were also under strict regulations as to mode and 
prices of sale, dealt in rabbits, game, eggs and poultry, 
but not, it would seem, in butter. The only vegetable* 
mentioned are oniony, garlic, and leeks. ^ The fruits are 
apples, pears, stud, walnuts. Cheese was brought in 
carts from the neighbouring tillages, and was* also im¬ 
ported by the Ilanse merchants. Butter was little used 
in London at this period, and was ^old in liquid mea¬ 
sures. 


LONDON IN THE THIRTEENTH AND FOURTEENTH 
CENTURIES. 

From the close of the eleventh ccnttiry, Chronicles 
refer continually to destructive fires which prostrated its 
steeples; the natural coijjseipience of the habitations and 
church-steeples being generally constructed of wood. 
TIlVj streets were uifpa\?d; and, if we may draw any in¬ 
ferences from the {pet that,'when the wooden* steeple (>S 
Bow Church fell into Cheap* in the year 1170, the 
tallest beams sank out oLsight info the earth, they must 
have been as muddy and ill-kept as those of Paris when 
they excited tl*' wrath of Jfhilip Augustus. Before the 
end of jhe twelfth century, however, the frequent oc- 
ciUTence of extensive fires compelled the citizens to adopt 
some necessary precautions in the constructi&n of their 
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habitations. In then highly curious regulations pub¬ 
lished on the subjectfn the year 1 ISO, we are informed 
that “in ancient times the*greater part of the City was 
built of wood,*antl the houses covered with that li, reeds, 
and tfie like materials, so that when any house iflok fire, 
the greater part of the City was consumed tlurebv; as 
it happenbd fti the first year of living Stephen, when, b f 
afire which began at Loadoli Bridge, the church of Sic 
Paul’s was burnt; and then that tiro spread, consuming 
houses and buildings even unto the church of St. < 'le- 
ment Banes. Afterwards, many citizens, to a\oid such 
danger, According as their means} built on the free¬ 
hold stone houses roofed with thick tiles* and protected 
against tin? ravages of fire^whereby it often fell out tha t 
when a fire was kindled in the City, and had wasfel 
many edifices, anth reached sir'll a house, not being 
able to injure it, it there became extinguished, so that 
many n$ghfi!Tflnucleuses were wholly saved from fire bv 
that house.” 

Jt it clear from tjiis simple narrative, which is worth 
all the ehrofieles put together, that in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury there were*in London many houses built of stone: 
and it may Ite presumed that, they lmd increased,in num¬ 
ber by the thirteenth. That t|j»» majority* however, were 
wooden structures may he r-^dilv believed ; and*an«ent 
SJjnveyancos seem to make a distinction between buiTd- 
ings of stone and wood, terming the i'orincr donuts, and 
the latter edifieia. The "houses, of whatever material, 
appear never to liave^jexg^edqd one story in height. 
When Henry III. visited St. Louis at Paris, he greatly 
admired the houses'*of that city, consisting for the most 
part of many stories f frpm which it may Vo inferred he 
had not been accustomed to a similar styJe of building 
in his own kingdom. The ground-floAr of the London 
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houses at this period was, aptly eipugh, called a cellar, 

the ugper story a solar. Altl»ugh a considerable 

quantity of ground cultivated* in gardens existed within 

the walls, and we read from time to timft in the coroner’s 
7 • * • 
rolls of mortal accidents which befel youths attempting 

to steal apples i n the orchards of Paternoster-row and 
"ivy-lane, still the neccss%ri]y cjpsc proximity*of dwell¬ 
ings in the main streets lid, fit an early period, to The 
enactment of stringent regulations »for the protection of 
original rights and the settlement of disputed boundaries. 
The assi/e of 1189 is entitled to be considers] the pro*- 
totype of tl'e .Vet Delating to party-walls which was 
passed in our *tim«: it fixed the thickness of the wall 
at three feet; determined thy right of property in it; 
regulated the construction of gutters; and even went so 
far as to establish “ that*if anyone) slnnild have windows 
towards the land of his neighbour, and even though he 
had been seized of the view of the fyid windows for a* 
long time, and his ancestors before him, nevertheless his 
neighbour could block up such view J).V building opposite 
those windows, or otherwise obstructing them, ynless he 
who owned them could show any writ.yig fo the contrary.” 

The result of a careful examination of ffie evidence 
relating to the aippearaiye of London houses in the 
thirteenth century leads unavoidably to the condition 
that, they were both small ana of low elevation; and tint 
shops were generally wooden sheds erected in front oP 
the inhabited ten^pients. 

At the present time, jvheu t^ sanitary condition of 
the metropolis is attracting so much of ppblic attention, 
it may not be Tm interesting to inquire how far this was 
provided for jn ancient days. , have seen that so 
early as 1189. the due construction of gutters, and the 
convenient dispefsion of waste water, w'ere objects of 
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consideration: the \imerte privates of the citizens were 
lot left unregulated; they were prohibited within the 
listance of two and a half or three and a half feet from 
i neighbouring' tenement; and the propriety of their 
sonstruction was liable to the survey of a jury chosen 
iy the authorities. The situation of London, with an 
sasy descent towards the Thihnes, was favourable to a 
uTface-drainage, aided iw a ^reat degree by those natu* 
al streams which flowed open to the river,—the Wall- 
irook and the Fleet,—the cleansing and maintenance of 
vhich' in, a proper state were, from an early period, ob- 
ects of solicitude to the magistracy. 

It may bo collected also from ancient evidences that 
(arrow channels ran dowp the centre of many of those 
treets which led directly to the river-side: bad asfffie 
ffect of these uncovered sewevs must have been, they 
vere better than no drainage whatever. The greatest 
ource ibt'"ii!Tmoyanec, however, was the existence of the 
mblic shambles almost in the very heart of the City, 
dustesed round the church of St. Nicholas, the patron 
>f butcher* as well as fishermen. From a remote time 
ordinance succeeded ordinance levelled at this flagrant 
misance. 'There being no under-drainage, the, refuse of 
he slaughter-houses was thrown by the' butchers wher- 
-ver they could find a pb&c: into the streets, on the 
fleet, u>r into the river, where, often left on the banks, 
he putrefying heaps offended the t olfactory senses of 
the Edwards and Henries as they w§re rowed between 
Westminster and thc^Towcr, producing impressive mo¬ 
nitions to the Mayor to repress the intolerable excesses 
of the fleshmongers; but it wVs a nuisanefc that grew with 
the increase of the metropolis. 

We seek in vain cor traces of any approach to an 
organised system of police in the metropolis during the 
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times under consideration. When Considerable tumults 
arose, the Mayor or sheriff appeal* to have summoned 
the townsfolk to his aid by the great bell ofjSt. Paul’s, 
and as the adult population was in a tadhsure trained 
to armsf a tolerably efficient* force was thus temporarily 
at his orders. Periodical musters of the citizens under 
arms were taken, and by |he earjy rolls we ferecive that 
it few individuals came equipped at all p*oints, on cke- 
vaux converts, while the majority we.re armed with those 
miscellaneous weapons of offence common Jo the times. 
The rendezvous on these occasions was Mile End, os 
Clieapside. * Ilowevey inefficient these early “Trained 
Bands” may hawe been in the field, they were quite ade¬ 
quate to the suppression of s*?eh disorders as. the out- 
bPu'uT of T2 GO, among the goldsmiths, tailors, and white- 
leather-dressers ; who maintained a coiifHet in the streets 
for three successive nights, amounting in number to 
more than five hundred. The riot was atdssSjjIierieTl« 
by the bailiff and the citizens, more fiian thirty of the 
ringleaders being captured, and about thirteen appear to 
have been hanged. 

But, excepting on such occasions as tfie above, there 
was no active joint exertion on the part of Mie authori¬ 
ties. The City- sjvarmed with thieves and bad charac¬ 
ters, # who were fostered anu'imrotectcd by the numerous 
sanctuaries then rehogmsed, Ifct well as by the facility 
with which they cojild escape from one soke to another^ 
where the bailiffs ^couhl not pursue them. In the'reign 
of Edward I., the Dean^and^ Cl^Tpter of St. Paul’s ob¬ 
tained a license to enclose tlieir church and buildings 
with a strong wall, as a prelection against the malefac¬ 
tors that infested it nightly, commixing eveiy species of 
crime, and converting that whicfi*should have been the 
most sacred into* the vilest place in the Cit}. If we 
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take the trouble, ho\evei> to turn over the legal‘records 
of the time, the nunjier of murders and violent assaults 
upon the person do not sfppear so numerous as might 
have been expected amidst a population of which every 
man find youth was const sfhtly armed with hi# anlaee 
or Irish knife. 

We mat here add # that iij the famous Liber -1 Ibu < 
compiled *in "the year are several precaution^ 

which seem to have; been used, though with indiiferent 
success perhaps, for keeping clean the City streets, 
Janes,*and highways. Kennels, it would appear, were 
pretty general hr made on either si <Je of the*street (leav¬ 
ing a space for the footpath), for tlig purpose of carry¬ 
ing off -die sewage* and**hiin-water. There were two 
kennels in Chcapside, at. a period even whfn JTBWfy 
the whole of the yortli side w^s a vacant space. The 
City Conduit (at the east end of Chcapside) is fre- 
<|uent}y>"w»ntioned in this volume; and from it, in 
conjunction with the Thames (the water frhin which 
was conveyed in carts), the City derived its main sup¬ 
ply of wat^r. A fountain is also spoken of as being 
situate before the convent of the* Friars Minors in New¬ 
gate ; and*Bome houses were provided with (so-called) 
fountains of their own. The kennels /if' Cornhill are 
often referred to. The highways were directed to be 

V.. , , <*■'*-’ . v > • 

kept {dean from rubbish, Inn* strtiw, sawdust, dung, 
wnd other 1 refuse. Each householder was to clear away 
all dirt from his door, ahd to be equally careful not to 
place it before that iff his neighbours. No one was to 

1 * 4 v • t 1 

throw water or anything else out of the windows, but 
was to bring the water dowiiand pour it into the street. 
An exception, howler, to this last, provision seems to 
have been made in th<j case of fishmongers; for we find 
injunctions frequently issued ‘(in contravention of the 
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precautions mostly taken to preserve the purity of me 
Thames) that they shall on no account throw their dirty 
water Into the streets, but shall have the same carried 
to the river. The lanes, too, running*down to the 
Thames, anil the highways between Castle Baynaftl and 
the Tower, were, to be kept free from all impediments, 
*o that persons on horseback might experience no diffi¬ 
culty in going to the Thanks. 

From the introduction to Croniques deLondon depud 
Tan 44 Hen. II l jumjit'a Tan 17 Edw. HI, published by 
the Camden Society, we quote the following striking 
picture of Rond on as it was at the above period: 

“Proceeding eastward along West Cfiepc, the grace¬ 
ful cross of Queen Alianor, at?the top of Wood-,street, ap- 
pi -.’ufffd; then the handsome cliurch of St. Mary-le-Bow ; 
and lower, on the opposite side, the chapel of St. Thomas 
of Aeons; and further on Seme's Tower. On the site 
of the present Mansion House was the Stoc?nicrurketr,-a. 
smaller jfnd inferior market to-that of West Cliope; and 
beyond, Cornliill, for centuries the mart for clothing and 
household furniture, from the convenience of its situation 
to the braziers of Lotlibury, the great naanufaAurers of 

kitchen utensils, and the tailors aniflineu-twmourers of 

• ' 

Coleman-street and the adjacent parts, the exclusive 
makers of both linen and' pollen clothing; and Lom¬ 
bard-street, then the feside^e of foreign merchahts. 
The line along 1 jombard-street and West Cliepe was. 
the chief road through the City; and on account of its 
width, its noble appearance, and the wealth of its inha¬ 
bitants, it became the highway along which every pro¬ 
cession to the .to urn ament/to the Coronation, or to the 
royal funeral, passed. The secoigl road through the 
City seems to have been the on^y way in Saxon times: 
it led along CJldJFish-strfcct, where, until the fourteenth 
g r OL. I. ' *H 
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centiyy, the chief fiSh-majjket was hold; along Wathe- 
ling-street, passing Twer Royal into CantJIewick-street, 
for so many centuries the residence of the wealthy dra¬ 
pers, who seen# todiave been bound by strong ties to a spot 
placet?beneath the protection of their patrono Saint 
Mary Botha\y, and close beside the highly-valued ‘Lon¬ 
don Stout*' Next was Easteheyi, the old Saxon market/ 
celebrated froift the time &tz-Stcphcn to the days of, 
Lydgate for the abundance and variety of the provisions 
sold there. This street communicated with New Fish- 
street, where at this period a very large market both for 
fresh and?salt fish was held; and this joined*the bridge, 
which at this time, and for centuries^ after, was thickly 
crowded \yth houses* Tluftnore eastern parts oft lie City 
never seem to have been remarkable for trade. * A HOge 
number of foreigners, basket-makers and wire-drawers, 
were about this time, according to Stow, located in 
J&anchsaJhppleton - court, near Leadenliall-street; and 
we also find that Viany artisans, employed in the infe¬ 
rior trades, dwelt round about. At the east end of the 
City was the Tower, Fitz-Stephen’s ‘Palatine Tower.’ 

But if the eastern part of LoTidon could not be said 
to vie in wealth and importance with West Chepe, in 
the number and splendour of its conventual establish¬ 
ments it yielded to none. The priory of the Holy Tri¬ 
nity founded by Queen J^aud,*t-onswrt of Ilenry L,.in 
3he year 1408, for canons regular of the order of Saint 
Augustin, and said to 1*3 the wealthiest in England, 
stood just within Aldgate. Not fa/ distant was the 
house of the nuns of St. Clai-e* brought into England 
by Blanche, Queen. \>f Navarre, who w^s wife to Ed¬ 
mund, Earl of Lancaster, Leicester, and Derby^ about 
A.D. 1293; and near tl^e* convent of the ‘Iratres Sancti 
Crucis,’ which has given its name to Qrutclied Friars; 
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and tfic abbey, founded by King Edward HI., of St. Mary 
of Grace, near the Tower, after he had encountered a 
tempest at sea. In Bishops^ate-street was the priory of 
the nuns of St. Helen; on the site of Spifalfields church 
w;is the great hospital of TSt. Mary Spital, founSed by 
Walter Brune, citizen of London, and Kosia his wife, 
•in 1234; while just wkliinsidg the City VaS rose the 
. equally noble foundation of Simmon Fitz-Mary, sheriff 
of London in 1240, the hospital or priory of St. Maiy 
of Bethlehem, afterwards converted int<* a house or 
hospital for the reception of lunatics. • « 

Returning to thg foot of the bridge to the West, close 
bv the water-side, the stock-fishmongers had their dwell- 
ings; close beside were the lahge warehouses and stone- 
ha'ii*an(f tall watch-tower of^the merchants of the steel¬ 
yard; next, the stately mansion of Cold Harbour; and 
then the great stone houses of the merchants of the 
Vintry, and their extensive quay, crowded'’'With siup» 
ping; further on Queenliithe, a large public wharf for 
salt and corn; then a series of whtyfs; and at the west 
angle of the City wall arose two well-fortjjied castles, 
Baynard’s Castle amf the Tower of Montficfiet. Be¬ 
yond weje the gardens of the lllackfriars’ Convent, the 
mouth of the FJpet, the ancient palace of Bridewell, an 
occasional royal residence oven from the Conquest, and 
tire garden of the Whit^friar^tand the Temple. 

The western liberties of the City seem to*have been* 
very populous. The space between Fleet-street and IIol- 
born was inhabited chiefly by sixths and tanners. On 
each side of the river Fleejj were the wharfs of the lime- 
burners and dealers in charcoal *!fnd sea-coal. The 
bujtche£s dwelt nearly on the site*of Newgate-market; 
and turners of beads and scribes#both in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Chancery-lane and of Paternoster-row! Like the 
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north-eastern, the north-western quarter was crowded 
with religious houses.' On the spot where Christ’s Hos¬ 
pital now stands was the noble and richly-endowed liouse 
of the Gray Ffiaris, with its splendid church, inferior in 
size arid grandeur to the metropolitan cathedral*alone, 
beneath whose lofty and fretted roof four queens, and 
other perstns f of rank almost.innumerable, reposed amid' 
the -escutcheoried pomp of departed greatness. Near it 
was the wealthy priory and hospital of St. Bartholomew, 
founded by tpe pious Kaherc, and endowed by the vir¬ 
tuous Queen Maud; and just beyond, the munificence of 
Sir Walter Manny, a few years after, founded the Car¬ 
thusian Priory, which now bears the name of the Charter 
House. * 

To the north, just within the City gate, was“*thfc 
Saxon foundation of St. Martin’s, well named ‘le Grand,’ 
from its large and abundant privileges. Withoutside 
the gatev.T." the mansion of the Duke of Britany, which 
has given its name- to Little Britain; while from hence 
to the wide moor of Finsbury the numerous streets and 
alleys were ^occupied by the lower orders of artificers— 
curriers, bowyers, and bowstring-makers. 

Such Wus London, the ‘ lady of the kingdoms,’ the 
modern Tyre, during the fourteenth cen tury; and if it 
might scarcely be recognised by the inhabitants of the 
•present, day, far less wou*tl its °subii!rbs. To the wesst 
"nd the north wide tracts of forest-land, covering that 
large space on which, in late years, a complete town 
has been built: to the east a succession of moors and 
green marshes; while nearer at hand there was the 
stately palace of Westminster, rising from the water’s 
edge, with the adjoining convent and abbey, sending 
almost alone. Then the hermitage of Charing, broking 
towards the noble mansion of the Archbishop of'York, 
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now Whitehall; and the Leper House of St. Giles’s, lite¬ 
rally ‘ in the fieldsand the simple church of St. Mar¬ 
tin, with its equally appropriate title; and $te meadow- 
laud and gentle slopes, intersected bjr tfie rapid Fleet, 
which*extended from St. Giles’s-in-the-fields to tfie elm- 
trees on the western side of Smithficld. 

Due northward ar^se^liq stately nfansion of the 
Knights of St. John, a palace of size and* splendflur; 
and beside it the priory of tire nuns of Clerkemvell, 
founded A.D. 1100 by Jordan Briset, a kiyght or baron. 
Beyond, the little village of Iseldune (Islington^ peeped 
from the Surrounding woods; nearer, but m»re to the 
east, was the tillage of Hochestone (Hoxton), amid corn¬ 
fields and windmills; "then grefcn moorlands of Fins- 
•bv.rife, with the holy well of St. Agnes; and close adjoin¬ 
ing the priory of the nuns of Ilaliwell, founded before 
1127 by lioger Fitz-Gflran. From fience the eye ranged 
over wide tracts of meadow-land to the' gray towsr- of 
the distant church of Stibenhede (Stepney) ; while the 
massive keep of the Tower and the spires of St. Katha¬ 
rine closed the view'. 

Although each successive generatiegr brought altera¬ 
tions, there w'ere comparatively few important additions 
for full* two centuries. During the fifteenth the erec¬ 
tion of Guildhall, which until then was a mean and low 
bifilcling in Alder/nankury A site known by that name 
in the year 1189); the opaiing of Moorgate *and tp8* 
planting of Moolfields; tha building of many of the 
City Companies halls, and that, beautiful row of.houses 
which extended along* th3 upfjcr south side of West 
Chepe, between Bread-stifeet and *h e Cross, called Gold- 
smith’s-row, built by Thomas Wood, goldsmith, and 
sheriff, in 1491, were the chief improvements.” 
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The changes ‘in a great metropolis are e\ or best 
seen ifi the comparison of its maps at different jvriods; 
indeed, these -maps are the, best illustrations of its his¬ 
tory, since^evfmts often fprilLlyiame to sites and locali¬ 
ties^ and thus give a sort <*f lmng interest to the past. 
We have already glanced at London of the thirteenth 
century, temp. Henry III. We now propose to take 
the reader onward three centuries, and view the Lon¬ 
don of grtiat Elza’s golden reign. , In its second year 
(1560) Kalpli Aggas drew a bird’s-eye view' of London, 
which hast been reproduced in a form accessible to a 
very large number of readers. This reproduction*of 
Aggas’s map was issued with Cabell's Illustrated Family 
Paper, accompanied by a description, which, by perrnis- 
»ion7 is hpre"reproduced, with additions. 

It is curious to lind that three centuries ago the 
town lnyl so far increased as to alarm our rural-minded 
queen, who % issued a proclamation for pulling down 
newly-buvlt houses in and within three miles of London 
and Westminster. The number of inhabitants,did not 
then exceed 145,000, or considerably lejs' than those in 
the jpresent parish of Marylebone. Even the sip all 
extent tff the old city wtu/so much occupied with gix't- 
dfens, enclosures, and open spaces, as \o bear but remote 
comparison with the over-crowded metropolis of the 
present day. The streets .were mostly winding and 
narrow—a state of things best described by the tenant 
of an overhanging garret being able to* shake hands 
with his opposite neighbour. Nevertheless the pagequts, 
processions, and stately displays during the reign of 
Elizabeth were very frequent; and the .multitudes who 
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took part in sueli shows, on were spectators, were very 
great. Many thousands, doubtless, flocked in from the 
surrounding country; and flic long train gathered won¬ 
der-struck n umbel’s as it poured tliAm^h the streets, 
and dazzled them with ifs splendour and pictflresque 
appearance. 

In this plan of Aggjs’^f\ve # see the City seated on a 
gentle slope, descending to tl*e margin of a noble river; 
its plain bouuded north and south by two beautiful 
ranges of hills, affording at once easy access and faci¬ 
lities to cleanliness and ventilation. In the foreground, 
or Surrey* side, on. the left we see the palace of the 
Archbishop at Canterbury, and Lambeth Church, with 
only a single house at a sTiiall distance; more north- 
*waixl is*a road opposite the state landing-place in New 
Palace-yard. The principal ditcli. of Lambeth Marsh 
falls into the Thames opposite the Temple gardens, the 
ground being unoccupied except by a solitaiy.dwelling. 
On the river-bank, opposite Wllitefriars, a line of 
houses, with gardens and groves behind thign, com¬ 
mences, and is continued with little intermission to the 
stairs and the palace of the Bishop df Winchester, on 
Bauksi(Jo. One of the most noted placed in this line 
was Paris gafcjpn, the site of which is now occupied by 
Christ Church, Blackfriarsvroad, and its annexed parish. 
Farther eastward,* but %ehiiu-| the houses, are the circu¬ 
lar buildings for bull- amf bear-baiting—mrihsements 4 a 
which Queen ljilizabeth waS partial. Near the bear- 
baiting place is a dog-kennel, jjiim which several dogs 
a^s seen 4 issuing. Froi^i Winchester Palace to the 
Borough Iligli-street, and along l*aolcy-streot to Battle 
Bridge, the houses staud thickly 4 hut towards Ilorse- 
lydown the .ground is open, ami the buildings stand in 
gardens. We vice here London Bridge, crowded with 
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buildings, among whicli the celebrated Nonsuch House 
is conspicuous. Another striking object is the noble 
cross churcji of St. Mary Overie, in magnitude and ar¬ 
chitectural chifraitcr the third clmrcli in the metropolis; 
its pifinacled tower is 150 fSet high. The poet /lower 
, and his wifej Edmund &hakspenre (the great bard s 
brother), and* Massinger # thV dramatist, are buried here.* 
Tift park of ftie Bishop ^>fSv inchcster is walled in :, 
hence Park-street. On the right of the road is St. 
Olave’s Churjdi, built before the Norman Conquest. 

« Returning leftward, we see the venerable Abbey of 
Westminster, on Thorney Inland , with the*( 'Impel of 
Henry ATI., and beyond it St. M;irg:«vt’s Church. 
The adjacent |>alace* of Eflward the Confessor covers 
both the Palace-yards, and*extends as far as AMiiteffidl* 
where it joins the jtrec.incts of York House. On the 
disgrace of Wolsey, the latter was seized by King 
ILtnry A^H., who from that time kept his court here. 
In the old palace* we see the Parliament House, the 
fountain, and the clock-tower, not. far from Bum's 
clock-tower of the new palace. King-street was then 

I v 1 • ‘ 

and long after the only road by which the sovereign 
proceeded tv parliament. This street is guarded by a 
gate; and another, of noble dimensions, ^tands in AVhite- 
hall, and forms the principaLentrance to the palace. To 
% Bie feft js the Tilt-yard aiylthe Cockpit; on the site of 
the latter Is the present Council-office. Beyond the 
Tilt-yard is a sheet of w’ater, now the ITorse-guards 
Parade. The gardens ^Whitehall are shown, with the 
stairs by which Wolsey quitted the palace in his barge 
for Esher. Eastward we sec St. James’s-purk* with the 
deer, and Spring-gardens^ with groves, reaching ^.s far 
as the present AdmiraVy. Beyond the north wall of 
the park afe a few houses, about the jniddle of Pall- 
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mall; and beyond tliem St. James’s Hospital, which in 
the former reign had been converted into a palace; the 
swampy field was also then enclosed as a park, the canal 
being supplied by the creek surroundiifg three sides of 
Thorney Island. 

At Charing-cross we see wrude sketch.of Eleanor’s 
t'ross, where now is the of Charles f. • Opposite 

Js the Hospital of St. Mary Bfuneival, wliicl* gave vmy 
to Northumberland House and Gardens. Beyond Cha- 
ring-cross is the Royal Mews, where the falcons were 
kept, upon the site of our National Gallery. Here arp 
three rural "roads leading to the fields^: 1. r J@]ie Hay- 
market, in which hay wasj then sold, and so continued 
until 1830;’ 2. Hedge-lane,'"now Whitcoml)-street; 3. 
A large "field, crossed by a "path to St. Martin’s-lane, 
and at its lower end St. Martin’s. Church, built by 
Henry VHI ., in the fields. The Ilaymarket leads to 
“ the way to lledinge,” now Piccadilly. Then jve haVe. 
a triangular field, and beyond is u the* way to Vxbridge,” 
and Oxford-road, now Oxford-street. In the distance are 
fields, hedges, and dotting trees; but still more rural is 
the village of St. Giles, commencing at* Drury-lane, its 
cluster oj-' buildings (Broad-street) and a «tfew houses 
within the products of St. Giles's Hospital and Church, 
partly enclosed and surrounded with trees. Far away in 
the fields is the little cl/Tirch i-S St. Pancras, “ all^ alone, 
old, and weather-beaten.” * * 

St. Martin’s-lane has scarcely a house beyond the 
church, which nearly abuts on Convent-garden, belong¬ 
ing^ the abbot and monk^ of Westminster: it is walled 
in, and extend* to Drury-lane, and from the back of the 
garden .in the Strand to the present Long Acre, there 
being only three or four buildings within its bounds. 
Not a house is built in Long Acre or Seven Dials, nor in 
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Drury-lane, from near Uolborn to Drury House. The 
old Angel Inn, St. Clements, was then in the j'dtfs. 

Nearly, the whole of tile Strand is a straggling street 
of mansions ancf they.' offices, the residences oi noblemen 
and prelates, those on the' south side having ‘gardens 
reaching to* the Thames^: and they have modly given 
names to'the^streets built lei ^lieir sites. First of these 
historical houses is York-place, where Francis Bacon 
was born in the same year that Aggas drew his plan: 
here the Great Seal was taken from Bacon in 1021. 
Next ti^Durliam-place, where Lady .Jane Grey lodged 
when site assumed the crown; and she was thence 
escorted to the Tower. Sir- Walter Raleigh possessed 
Durham-*place twenty years; his study was a little tur¬ 
ret which looked upon the Thames: the site is now pa*rt 
of the Adelplii. Next is the S^voy, through centuries a 
palace, a prison, and hospital: there are few sites of 
such historic interest as this spot. Next is Somerset- 
place, assigned by Edward YI. to the Princess Elizabeth, 
and wjience, as queen, she went to open Gresham’s 
Royal Exchange, 1570-1; we also read of her going in 
great state, wifh a torchlight procession, to the council; 
“for show and pageants,” says the account, “are ever 
best seen by torchlight.” In the roadvav of the Strand 
we see a few straggling^buildings (one of which is 
Lyonls-Inn, lately takei^dqwnj, anil beyond is St. Cle- 
*ment’s Church, where the Danes lyid worshipped cen¬ 
turies ago; and so we reach Temple Bar, a timber gate¬ 
way across the strect^upiyi tlje site of Wren’s present 
Bar of stone. 

A % 

Returning to the Thames bank, next*Somerset-place 
is Aruudel-place, inhere the Countess o,f Nottingham 
died, after her interview with Queen Elizabeth to im¬ 
plore forgiveness for having withheld «from her, Essex’s 
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ring. Upon tLe site of the mansion and gardens now 
are Arundel, Surrey, and Norfolk streets. Then we 
have MTlford-la ne, named from a ford over tfip Thames, 
at the extremity, and a windmill ii^ the' Strand. Next 
is Pagek-placc, afterwards Essex House and gardens, 
and its water-stairs. Here J&q.x plotted his abortive 
project for the overthrow of ^flizjibeth’s government, by 
whose order the streets were hatgicaded with empty carts. 
He fortified the house, but was brought to surrender by 
a gun mounted upon the tower of St. Clemept’s Church. 
The site is now Esscx-street and part of the Twnple^ 
which we see here, \yith the old gate-house, built as a 
fine imposed by Wolsey. . Here are the garden-trees, 
but little regularity in the'buildings. Eastward is 
Whitefriats, which has “many fair houses, lodgings 
for noblemen and ot.heijbut being a place of sanc¬ 
tuary, it became the Alxatia of fraudulent debtors, 
gamblers, and outcasts. Next is Water-lane, aijd then . 
the old Palace of Bridewell and grounds, extending from 
Fleet-street to the Thames. At t% date of tl(f Map 
the old Palace had been given to the City a work- 
house and house of correction, whence Bridewell (from 
the well oj‘ St. Bride) became a name for a prison. 

We here retu^i Fleet river and Fleet ditch, now a 
sewej beneath Bridge-street, and Farringdon-street, 
where, in the view' are*flankvig trees and the .Fleet 
Prison. The Fleetwas once a jbusy river, cov'ered with 1 
ships and small craft, and, after passing under Iiolborn 
Bridge, can be traced to its s<jur«£at the foot of Ilamp- 
steud-liill. Jjn Fleet-street jve see the old churches of 
"St. iTunstan a*d St. Bride; and ln!re a*re Chancery, 
Fetter, .and Shoe lanes, the intervening ground with 
hedges and trees. Opposite Shve-lane is the famous 
Fleet-street Conduit. West of Chancery-lane is Lin- 
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coln’s-Inn, with its coneygartli stocked with rabhits and 
game; and the garden, where the Earl of Lincoln grew 
fruit and .vegetables for *his own table, as well as for 
sale. 

We are now in Holhorn, built upon the bank of the 
old bourne,' or brook, thick runs down tin* bill into 
Turnmilk Brook. FrqmStet. Giles’s eastward is almost 
as country road with tijrnstues. The building nortIn¬ 
ward may be the estate of St. Clement Banes, pur¬ 
chased by |he parish as early as lb52 for 1 (»()/., and 
now producing 4000 1. a year for charitable purposes. 
The Ilfilborn. houses have large .gardens :* Gerard, the 
herbalist, had his physic-garden here. • The cluster of 
buildings on the south Sitle is Southampton House, the 
town-house of the AVriotfiesleys, Earls of SotTthaniptdn, 
and part of the pld Temple, which the Templars left 
in 1184 for Fleet-street: the site is now Smithampton- 
Cuildhjgs. Opposite is Gray’s-inn-lane, and on the west 
side is the manor of Portpoole, afterwards (irav’s-Inn. 
The ^all was built 1500, and Francis Bacon j»lanned 
the walk|i about 1000. Opposite Gray’s-Inn-lane is 
Middle-row, ahd next “the Bares,” or City boundary. 
Staple-Ita was not built as we now see it—one of our 
oldest pieces of street architecture. t Lower down, on 
the north side, is Ely-place, with its vineyard, mqjidow, 
kitcljpn-garden, and ocyhard* the‘gate-liouse, chapels, 
great baliqueting-hall, v'cc.’; the surrounding ground is 
mostly open and unbuilt on; and the names of Saffron- 
hill, Field-lane, and July and Vine streets carry us back 
to its rural times. Here Sjr Christopher Hatton, Eliza¬ 
beth’s dancing chancellor, lived in great, state,'*paying to 
the refractory Bishop of Ely, whom the queen threatened 
to unfrock, as rent, a^red rose, ten loads of hay, and 10£. 
per annffm, with the right of the bishop to walk in the 
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gardens *and gal her twenty bushels of roses yearly. Anil 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, had seen “good straw¬ 
berries”^! this very garden. Hatton died in tliis house, 
40,000?. in debt to the Crown; as dkltlie ,£ strange lady,” 
after a l«ng fight with her Ifusjand and the BishdJ) of 
Ely to recover the property. Jr lie site of Alio garden 
is 1 covered witli Hatton-gardlin and adjoiiflng streets, 
apd Ely-place, |iai*t of wlircli hjs been taken *Iown for 
“ the raising of Ilolbom-valley.” We now reach St. 
Andrew’s, with the tower of the former church—date 
Henry VI. Adjoining, in Shoe-lane, is the towijphouse, 
of the JBishdJ) of Bangor; the garden, elm-tr#es, and 
rookery existed in 1759. 

North-easffward of Holbont Bridge is Smitliiield, the 
town greeffi, with its elms, public walk, race-course, and 
live market; noted for its quintain notches, sword and 
buckler fights, and as a place of blood; but with sunnier 
sports of jousts, tournaments, and feats of arms, tq which 
knights rode through Giltspur-strect. * Here Walworth 
stabbed Wat Tyler, and Jack Straw was hangcij; Ed¬ 
ward HI. feasted “ the Lady of the Sun,” wit|j cliivalric 
sports; Richard II. held joustings, and flrdeal combats 
were fought; martyrs were burnt, and poisoil's boiled 
to death; and the great Fair was held annually for seven 
centimes. Here, too, is the priory of St. Bartholomew, 
of which the church*remains; and eastward is the^Hos- 
pital granted by Henry VIfl. )i the citizens *“ for the 


sore and diseased.” Little Britain occupies the site of 
the mansion of the Earl of Bretonjjput, is better remem¬ 
bered for its race of book§ellcrs. North-west we see 
Tier! mnwellj wiiere the parish clerSs, or *clerkcn, acted 


Scriptuij} plays round a well: the village grew up around 
the Priory of St. John of Jerusalem, of which the an¬ 


cient gate-house Remains, "and the Nunnery of St. Mary, 
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south of Clerkenwell-green. Aggas’s map -hows a few 
houses, bounded on three sides by fields, and its pastures 
and slopes^ watered by the? River of Wells, or Fleet; and 
Coppice andfWilderness rows keep its memories green. 
Sooif after, fine houses Ivcie built here for pea-sons of 
note. Hence to the vfcage of Islington lay through 
green field# and countrysuaths even so lately as 178ft. 
In Woodlaridge-street wgis t^e Red Bull Tlieatre, ori¬ 
ginally an inn, but used for stage performances late in 
Elizabeth’s ^reign; the site is included in Nicholson’s 
jhstill^jy. 

Eastward is the Charter House, orighufily a monas¬ 
tery of Cliartreux monks, where Elizabeth sojourned 
many da^-s after heT accession. It was not made a hos¬ 
pital until the next reign* Here is preserved v th?’finest 
Elizabethan apartjnent in London. The wooden gates 
are those of the monastery; but few other ancient frag- 
iflents remain. 

We are now ifi the City, but in Farringdon Without, 
so called from being without the walls. Leaving Fleet- 
street, we cross Fleet ditch, or part of the town ditch, 
in front* ot the? City wall, between Bridewell-dock and 
HolboriijSy Flect-Tbridge, and advance up Ludgate—or 
Fleet-hill , as it is called in the plan. Here, on the north 
side, is the Belle Sauvage Inn, at which dramas were 
played before a regular theatrfc was' established in this 
•country. * Here, in Elizabeth’s • reign, played Tarlton, 
her favourite clown. Irf Queen Mary’s reign, Sir Tho¬ 
mas Wyat was stopped here in his ill-planned rebellion. 
We now reach Ludgate, oiyi of the four ancient jrates 
of the City, and thb Old Bailey, namedufrom*tts*"beirig"' 
the ballium of the, ancient City wall, which ig shown 
opposite in the Map.,‘The Mayors and Justices kept 
their sessions here in Elizabeth’s time.,. 
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St. Paul’s ('athcdral is now relclied; not the classfe 
edifice erected 1 >y Wren, but the £#tliic “ Old St. Paul’s,” 
commenced in the eleventh ce*it/ry, and not finished till 
1240! The church has lost it./steeple ? fit- m the year 
after Aggas drew liis plan, tire Aire was struck by light¬ 
ning, and within an hour the Ivhole was bjirnt to the 
battlement. The steeple was never rebuilt, though 
money was collected for liie purpose. FdUr jfllustriow 
men of this period were buried m the old cathedral: Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, father of the great chancellor; Sir 
Christopher Hatton, chancellor; Sir Philip Sidney; and^ 
his father-itrelaw, Sir Francis Walsingliam. ilatton’s 
monument was, a sumptuous pile, and Walsingbam’s 
and Sidney’s*were humble tablets, which gave rise to 
the epigram, 

“ Thilip and Francis have no tomb, 

For great Chriftophcr takes alftlie room.” 

Yandyck was buried here, near the tomb of time- 
honoured tJolm of Gaunt. 

In the plan w r e see “Paulo’s Chain,” the street 
named from a chain or harrier drawn across tlTc car¬ 
riage-way of St. Paul’s ‘Churchyard, to preserve* silence 
in the cathedral during the hours of public wo^liip. 

Around St. •Paul’s, the names of the streets and 
lanes—as Avc hfaria, Amen, Creed, and Godliman— 
denote a clerical locality,%s does Patcrnoster-row. Hole 
Tarlton kept an ordinary at the^late of the plan. Ivy- 
lane bad its ivied walls, though we suspect it to be named 
after Lady Ivy; and the Earl of W arwick kept a mag¬ 
nificent house where now i^ tVarwick-lanc. Ncwgato- 
■‘felffel. vVIJ'sCtTin^the plan, with its prfson-^atc. On the 
south side of the street is the GrayJFliars’ Monastery, 
where* Edward VI. and the citizens founded Christ’s 
Hospital; but Che^ school did not prosper in Elizabeth’s 
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reign. At the east efwl of Newgate-street is the 'College 
of St. Martin-le-GranV, in the tower of wlii 'h was rung 
the curfew. The site \js ‘how occupied by I lie General 
Post-office. 

RlE City, or wallAl town, has its x\ :dls„ streets, 
lanes, gardens, and buiVlings, shown with remarkable 
clearness^ *The walls, gat^s, and towers had been com¬ 
pletely restored about a .centtry before Aggas drew his 
plan. In the centre of the northern wall is the old 
church of Allhallows, which escaped the Great Fire, 
J>ut w^ rebuilt in 17(5-1. The ancient fortification is 
kept in imemory by the adjoining street, London-wall. 
The plan shows the several gates: Lydgate, and Newgate 
already yarned; and on tilt- north, in the Vail, 6ripple- 
gate, Moorgate, Bishopsgfite, and Aldgate; aivd -Without 
the Wall are certain liberties or bars, as Temple, IIol- 
born, Whitechapel, and Smithfield Bars. 

* The most, crowded part of Elizabeth's City is that 
extending from Newgate-street, Cheapside, and Corn- 
liill ; and the oldest leading thoroughfare is Watling- 
street, an ancient Britisli road, and next the principal 
street of Konmn London. It‘extends through Can- 
wick (CJwion) street, in which latter is “the London 
Stone,” the central millhtvi.tim or mile-stone from which 
the distances were measured. Near this stone lived 
Fftz-Alwyne, first Mayor of London. The main tho¬ 
roughfares below, follo^ng* the river-line, is Tliames- 
street, extending from Blackfriars to the Tower. Above 
are bt. Thomas the Apostle, Old Fish-street, and 
Knightrider-street. 

But the £freat Artery is Cheapside, %>nVt!Ife Ftmitiy' 
to bti lauls, famoijf for its Hidings, its Eleanor Cross, 
its Conduit, and its standard; the ancient Guildhall, 
southward; and the phurch of St. Mary-le-Bow, built 
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in the‘reign of William the Cofqucror. In the lai^e 
liouse nearly opposite was borrf Thomas a Becket, in 
the twfflfth century, on the sttcJof the Mercers’ Chapel, 
of which company Queen Eliaibeth wis free. Cheap- 
side wag then called “ the BeJuty of London,” a»d was 
famed for “it * noted store of goldsmiths,” ]inendrapers, 
haberdashers, &c .; and Buo’xlersbuiy, at the east end, 
was noted for its grocers Aid apothecaries,*drygsters as*? 
furriers. Here some time lived Sir Thomas More. Next 
is the area of (‘ornhill, where Gresham’s Royal Exchange 
is not vet built. Then is the great manor-lipuse of 
Leadenliall,* whicli gave name to the market; hei-e 
painteis workej. for the City shows aucl pageants, espe¬ 
cially the Watch at Midsummer. • e 

NSNtis the church of St, Andrew Undershaft, before 
whose door the Maypole was set up every May-day; 
and then the old church of St. Catherine, its church¬ 
yard noted for performances of miracle plays. In tins 
church rest Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s chief butler; and Holbein, “the great and inimit¬ 
able painter.” Now we reach Aldgate. Almost'parallel 
with Lcadenliall-street*is Fenclmrch-straet, mafic fenny 
by the Langbourne. Here, at ATlhallows/Staining, 
Queen Elizabeth attended service on her release from 
the Tower in 1554; and dined off pork and peas after- 
wawfs, at the King’s Head, Fcnchureh-street, where tlie 
metal dish and cover used oh t^e occasion are»stilf to be, 
seen! 

Another famous street, eastward is Lombard-street^ 
named from the Longofia^d bankers and goldsmiths, 
"wfio\TBrk JRmfjg out their badge of tlte thr&e golden pills 
of the Medici family. In Elizabeth’| time this was-“the 
handsomest street in London.” Hpre the merchants met 
before the Royfcl Exchange was built, and Gresham kept 
YOL. I. 
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his shop with the graslhopper sign. The roadway passes 
over the remains of Rdtnan houses. The street has been 
almost rebuilt within tlr present century. 

In the upper grean thoroughfare is Broad-street, 
wherJs the Earl of ShjWsbury and the Marquis of 
Winchester' lived in Elizabeth’s reign; and the Dutch 
Church has'existed since Are time of Edward YI. This 
'very fine ^church, the largest 1 remnant of ecclesiastical 
architecture in the City of London, was founded In 
1253; but the nave, which alone now exists, was erected 
a, century later. 

Here also was Gresham House, which" Sir Thomas 
bequeathed for a college; and here be entertain^ Eliza¬ 
beth at dinner, after the opening of the Rojial Exchange. 
In the same line is LothBuiy, much inhabited b^ r foun¬ 
ders, now by eminent bankers. Another old thoroughfare 
is Bishopsgate-street, where is tne Priory of the Nuns of 
< St. Helen’s, of which the church remains: here Gres¬ 
ham is buried. Here too is Crosby-place, the finest 
specimen of the domestic mansion, in the Perpendicular 
style, in ^he metropolis. Here lived Richard Duke of 
Gloucester, Si/Thomas More, and u the rich Spencer,” 
who kept his mayoralty here. Shakspeare is believed 
to have been an inhabitant of St. Helen’s in the reign 
of Elizabeth. This portion of the City is not so closely 
built as the lower half, large inlfer-spaces being occupied 
*■ with gardens. '• 

Upon the Thames’ b&nk are, first, eastward of Fleet- 
ditch, Blackfriars, iywied from a monastery of that order; 
and, being a sanctuary, the ( players, when ejected from 
the City, built tlieie a theatre, in which SliaS.'s^e^fe was 
a sharer, in 1589. cHe had a. house close by “ the War- 
drop;” and to an inn, liereabout was addressed a'letter 
to Shakspeare, the only one known to exist. From this 
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point !tio bridge was built until^two centuries after \he 
date of the plan. 

Iif the large fortress of Bdfnard’s Castle, facing the 
Thames, Shakspeare has lai Ow a scene? of Hichard III.; 
and it .was used as a royal palace till the reign of Eliza¬ 
beth. Next is Bosse-alley, .where was a reservoir of 

• water, placed by Sir Richard Whittingtoftj then Trig- 
% lane and stairs; then Iftrokeji-wharf. Nestf; is Queca- 

hithe, the wharf of Edred the Saxon, but named from 
its being the dowry of Eleanor, queen of Henry II. It 
was handy to Old Fish-street, then the great fisjj-market 
of London? Next is the Three Cranes, wheife the new 
Lord ^Mayor (prm^rly took water to be sworn before the 
Barons of the Exchequer a# Westminster Hall. Above 
is Whittington College, founded by Sir Richard Whit¬ 
tington, four times Lord Mayor. Here is Mercers’ 
School, one of the oldest schools in London. 

Next is Dowgatc, the water-gate to Watling-street: 
here was the mansion of Elizabeth's bold commander, 
Sir Francis Drake. Adjoining Dowgate is the Steel¬ 
yard, named from its being the place where tlie king’s 
steelyard, or beam, was set up for weighing, ^oods im¬ 
ported into London. Next lies St.*Laurena4 Poultney, 
with the Maner^ of the Rose, and the Dukes of Suffolk; 
with Duck’s-foot (or Duke’s-foot) lane; and Merchant 
Tailors’ School, ftftuided 1561 . 

The next landing-plac’e i; Old Swan-stairs. Then,' 
we reach Fishmongers’ Hall, tind above it Crooked-lane 
and Eastcheap, and Gracious (Gjjftcechurcli) and New 
Fish streets, leading to "London Bridge. Eastward are 

* FresTT,"' Bbt&ph, and other wharfs^ and then Billings¬ 
gate—a gate, wharf, and market appointed in the first 
year of Elizabeth for ships ancf Jpoats arriving with fish, 
fresh and sal\ shell-fish; salt, oranges, onions; and other 
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fruits and roots; with gfe-in, which, when taken to Queen- 
hithe, necessitated the wising of the timber drawbridge 
at London Bridge, to a\mV passage for the ships with 
tops. The following eniy in the Greyfriars Chronicle, 
of about this period, is cvLious: “ 1550. There fame a 
sheppe of egges and shar%s and smockes owtc of France 
to Byllynggsgatte.” Next is the site of the Coal Ex¬ 
change ; though, in Elizabeth’’, time, one or two ships 
sufficed for the coal-trade of London. Hard by is the 
second Custom House built in this reign. Smart’s-quay 
lias a cijmihal notoriety; for here, in Elizabeth’s time, 
cutpurses were taught their wicked work, with its slang 
vocabulary. 

Londop Bridge is- here seen covered with houses and 
gate-houses. On the latter Ilentzner, in 1598; chtinted 
above thirty-six human heads. The rarest and most 
curious view of the bridge is that engraved by Norden, 
in Elizabeth’s reign. 

The Tower of London is shown towards the'extreme 
left, the moat filled with water. In the front, midway, 
is Traitor’s-gate, where Elizabeth was compelled to land, 
a prisoner on Suspicion of favouring Wyat’s design. 
Queen EliV.Jbeth did not keep her court in the Tower, 
but at no period was the state prison more “ constantly 
thronged with delinquents.” The Tower Palace occu¬ 
pied the south-eastern portion of-the inner ward. Within 
v a, century from Elizabeth’s reign much of its ancient 
character was obliterated by small buildings between its 
towers and courts. Queen Elizabeth’s Armouiy is in 
the White Tower. „ 

We have now reached the easternmost p8ttiF% 1, t1?8'' 
river-bank. Above t we see the old Churches c of St. 
Dunstan and Allhalloyjs, Barking—the latter a ready 
receptacle L for the remains of those who r fqjil on the scaf- 
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fold on Tower-hill, which Aggajl has shown in his view. 
The enclosure to the left i$ tMe House of Crouched or 
Crunched Friars, where the gieat hall,w^s made into a 
glass-house; and Turner dedfcatod from this place his 
Herbat to Queen Elizabeth ill 1568. The old church 
of St. Olave, Ilart-street, es’caped the Gfreat Fire: a 
portion remains. 

Eastward of the Tower fe the Royal Hospital, or 
Free Chapel of St. Katherine, to the mastership of 
which Elizabeth appointed Sir Julius Caesar in 1596. 
It was not a monastery, for the brothers as*l sisters 
were permitted to go abroad, provided they returned by 
curfew. StoW describes its homely cottages, with more 
in habitants Ilian some cities in England. The church, 
cloisters, and monastic houses were removed in 1825-6; 
and with the compens%tion-money awarded was erected 
a new hospital hi the Regent’s Park. The old site of 
the Hospital is now St. Katherine’s Docks. 

Between the Tower and Aldgate is the Minorics, 
named from the Minoresscs, or Nuns of St. Glare. It 
is mostly laid out in gardens; and here is Pas^one cross 
and tenter-ground. From the Coy vent ofj^ie Minor- 
esses the remains of the gallant Sir Philip Sidney were 
conveyed, with ^great funereal pomp, to St. Paul’s Ca¬ 
thedral, and'there solemnly interred. Goodman’s-fitjJds, 
is “here only an extensive .enclosure; and most of East 
Smithfield is an qpen space, hardy used for bleaching. 
Spenser the poet-—one of the glories of Elizabeth’s 
reign—was born here. 

^j, St. p^djprine’s appear^ to have jxtenjled but a short 
way beyond Ihe church. From the gardens and en¬ 
closure* immediately attached $o die northern side of 
Whitechapel and Houndsditch ftie grounds are merely 
shaded with ^raes_; and the “ Spital Fyeld” is^ entirely 
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open from the back of^he Hospital of St. Mary &pital, 
which gave it name. Hjoupdsditch is only a single line 
of buildings q^tqnding rli a curvilinear direction from 
St. Buttolpli’s, Aldgate, tV Bislwpsgate Without. From 
thence a more regular Street, but inter? persort with 


openings, gardens, and detached edifices, extends to 
J^ioreditclivtjJjurcli, which is nearly the last building 
in this direction—many a picturesque old house-front 


in which the writer can well remember. 


Westward from Bishopsgate-street are a few build¬ 
ings, thfvprincipal of which is a long range called the 
“Dogge Hous,”.with gardens and enclosures, extending 
into “ Morefyeld-fyekl” and “Finsburie-K'cl 1 1both of 
which, from the Dogge Ilous to Finsburie-court (near 
the present Artillery-ground), are entirely open. Floor- 
fields appears to Inure been use<^ for drying linen. In 
Finsbury-ficlds both archers and cattle are represented; 
•and.beyond it are three windmills, which gave .name to 
the present Windmill-street. We have, however, passed 
Bedlam,«jvhieh Heuiiy VIII. gave to the citizens to be 
an hospital* for lunatics, removed from (’baring-cross, 
the king ^jot lining them to be so near him; just as 
this conscience-stricken king could not hear to witness 
so many funerals in progress to Westminster, and so 
.built the church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Ficlds. 

Returning to Cripplegate, tlusnce to Old-street (pjfrt 
'of a Roman military w^v) is mostly open ground— 
fields, orchards, and^gardens; and from the spot occu¬ 
pied by St. Luke’s (Siiirch.to Shoreditch is scarcely a 
single house, and not more tlfan three or f< a;rjl <^aohgij 
buildings stand in the fields beyond. StA'Jiles’s “very 
fair and large church” has been repaired since tht^firc 
in 1545. Here are memorials of great men of Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign — Foxe, the martyrologist ■/ Glover, the 
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skilfuf herald; and Sir Marti^ Frobisher, the b&d 
mariner, Chiswell-street is nq^ yet built; but we see 
Barbican, vith its cross. 

Hard by is Golding-lane, Reminding fis that Eliza¬ 
beth’s was a glorious reign ftbr the drama. Tltte first 
regular theatre was built in 157G, at Holywell, and let 
*to .James Burbage. In 1594 the Globe TIft>atre, on the 
% Bankside, was built—tlie*sumpier theatre *of Shakspeme 
and “ his fellowsthe Blackfriars Theatre, in which 
(Shakspeare was a sliarer, was built in 1 # 575; and in 
1599-1600 was erected the Fortune Theatre, in^Go] dep¬ 
lane. Vei’y few houses appear in Whitecriss-strect. 
Aldersgate-sti^et is moreyegular, having several liouses 
of nobility ;*and it has to this day many oldjbuildings. 
GoswellStivet in Aggas’s phfli is merely indicated by a 
road, described as “ the way to St. Alban’s.” Islington 
Church is seen in the (fist ant country. 

The metropolis, in the reign of Elizabeth, had many, 
troublesome visitations and catastrophes. It was often 
visited by plague and by famine, and was grievously 
pestered by beggars; and bodies were often found slain 
in the streets. The pestilences led to the s implying of 
the town with water. Conduits were set up, and en¬ 
gines erected t<j convey the Thames water; and then 
wa% planned a canal from the River Lea, at Ware, to 
London, which led to tMr Hugh Myddelton’s formation 
of the New River in the next reign. 


.J*fD0N IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES I. 

Aryong the ielinograpliical delineations of the Eng¬ 
lish metropolis, that by William Faithorne, made in 
1658, is ? wit^ Jthe exception of that made*by Aggas 
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in 1560, undoubtedly Ape rarest, inasmuch as but two 
impressions are knownyto be in existence; of which 
Messrs. Evans, jjrintselllrs, of the Strand, published a 
fac-similc in the year,18a3. Faithome was an engraver 
of rard merit in the seventeenth century. His produc¬ 
tions are sought for by collectors. Pepys, who was a 
great Loaded collector, and often speaks of Faithome, 
singularly enough never ppeaKs of this map, nor is it, 
found in his colleetions at Cambridge. To what are 
we to attribute this singularity '! Various hypotheses 
pijesent ^themselves. Faithome was a Royalist, was 
taken prisoner at the sacking of Basing House, and be¬ 
came an exile. The title of tl\e map is, 

■ > i 

AN EXACT* DELINEATION ,0F THE CITIES OF, LONDON 
AND WESTMINSTER, AND THE SVBVRBS THEREOF; TO¬ 
GETHER W“ Y* BURROUGH OF 1 SOVTHWARK, AND ALL 
Y* THROUGH-FARES, H1GIIWATES, STREETES, LANES, 
AND COMMON ALLIES W T "IN Y* SAME. COMPOSED BY 
A SCALE, AND ICHNOGRAPHICALLY DESCRIBED BY 
RICHARD NEWCOVRT, OF SOMERTON, IN THE COUNTIE 
OF SOMERSET, GENTLEMAN.* WILL** FAITHORNE 
SCVLPE^T. 

Like Aggas’s, this,also is a view-map, yid in some sort 
a representation of the metropolis; and its principal 
interesf is its historical value ftn the increase of the 
^metropolis 'during a century of most momentous events 
in our social and political system. It is executed with 
great minuteness ario^eneral accuracy, as the topogra¬ 
pher may satisfy himself by comparison with the exist ing 
streets. We sec in {his plan, or rather pkture^ tliat old 
London which has disappeared from the surface .of th^ 
ground. One curious trait of the era of its production 
is the absence of the prefix St. to the vgxipus churches; 
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the saints of the Commonwealth i v'ppearing to be jealous 
of any others, whatever their ^agu or history. 

The date ®f the Survey seerrd to be jjretty. accurately 
determined by the two following facts: viz. Cheapside 
Cross, formerly standing at the end of Wood-strSet, is 
not here represented. The populace demolished it on 
May 3, 1(543, in contempt of # the Popish* anniversary 
pf the Inventio S. Crucit; wjiile that long*known as 
Charing Cross is depicted sis standing in all its gloiy. 
It was wholly cleared away in August 1647, 

The date of the Survey is thus fixed as having beep 
made between the years 1643 and 1647; ljut thtf engrav¬ 
ing of it was not completed until 1658, and advantage 
waS taken o#the delay to iiftrodudb the new .buildings 
and impfovemcuts up to tbit date, as is proved by 
the introduction (amon« others) of t^e buildings on the 
west side of Lincoln’s-inu-fields (over the archway, in 
the centre of which still remains a stone inscribed. 
Dvke Streete, 1648); and Clare-market (here de¬ 
signated New-market), which wag opened by John 
Holies, Earl of Clare, in 1656. 


The date of the Map is 1658, but^it iS very^question- 
able if the map was ever published. That year was one 


of much public disquietude. The death of the Protector, 


and ihe accession of his son Richard, warned the people 
that a change was immhfbnt. The minds of the people 
were filled with apprehension, and speculatiSn; while' 
literature and the arts were wholly neglected. The 
Restoration followed in 166(f, and me maddened exul¬ 
tations of thg Royalists were equally subversive of all 
order. T&e Qh’eat Eire of London rook place in 1666, 
when it is very possible that these opiates and their im¬ 
pressions shared the general detraction. This is the 
more probable, ag, from the necessity of fixing the for- 
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mer boundaries of property within the City, this maj) 
would have been of groat service to the < ’ommissioners 
in their labours ^ but not report or history of the period 
makes any mention of it,kind the conclusion is, that the 
destrifbtion of every impression was deemed certain. 

The Map is mentioned by Gough in his Account of 
English Topography, aii(| by Vertue in Walpole’s Anec¬ 
dotes of Painters and Engravirs. Neither of them had, t 
however, seen it, but quoted from Bagford, who, in a 
letter addregsed to Hearne, and dated from the Charter 
House, ^eb. 1, 1714-15, gives a correct description of 
it. Heafne printed this letter amyng the introductory 
papers prefixed to the first .volumt* of«his edition of 
Leland’s Itinerary. ' 

The period to which fliis Map refers is oScTtf the 
highest interest to fclie autiquarv and writer, whether in 
reference to dramatists, historians, or poets. Hartsliorn- 
.alley, wlgieli Fuller notices as the scene of Ben Jonson’s 
childhood, if not lifs birthplace, is stated by his biogra¬ 
phers to be the now,Northumberland-strcet. By Now- 
court’s mag this assertion appears to be incorrect, llarts- 
horn-allewlay westward of Suffolk or Northampton (now 
Northumberland) House, having a way to Charing-cross 
by the now Craig’s-coml. Green c’s-idley (an avenue 
eastward from the Strand to the Thames) is yet an open 
way, pow known as Brewcr’s-fanc. ' Ivie-laue, in 1058 
a way between the gardens of Durham and Salisbury 
Houses, is now the passage to the steamboat landing- 
place, and to a rui^jjiod public-house long known by 
the sign of the Fox-under-the-IIill. Mid^e-row, Hol- 
bom, generally considered as an obnoxiflts obstruction 
of a comparatively irecent date, is in reality not so. 
ITowel, in his Purlestmtion of London, 1657, p, 344, 
observes:Southward of Gray’s-inn-lipiq there is a row 
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of snialf houses, which is a mighty hindrance to HolboA 
in poinj of prospect, which, if tliey were taken down, 
there would be from Holbom Conduit tj> St. Giles’s-in- 
tho-fiehls one of-the fairest rising sheets in the world.” 
These obstructive buildings are depicted in the Map; 
and, notwithstanding the condemnatory outcry of more 
than two centuries, it was not until within the last few 
months tha t the removal dS this^incubus upon one of the 
finest street s in the metropolis was resolved upon. 

The Chartreuse, vuhjb the Charter Houses, is shown 
to have had but two leading ways to the yard before i£ 
now designated Charterhouse-square. These rvere by 
t Charterliouse-lane £rom St. Jolin-street, and by Cartlm- 
sian-street fiftm AI dersgate-sfltect. Tn a buildyig at the 
back parf of Rutland House, Davenant, in 1656, intro¬ 
duced operas with scenes. This building would seem 
to be shown in the Map. 

The only water shown in St. James’s Park runs 
from north to south, across the site of fhe present parade- 
ground. Pall-mall is represented $s a pleasant walk, 
shaded by a double roy of trees on the nortl^ side, and 
with Barkeshire House facing St. Jamcs^ Pal^e. Tart 
Hall, at the south-west angle of the park, ant? the Gam¬ 
inghouse, at the ^op of the Ilaymarket, are also repre¬ 
sented. A windmill marks the site and origin of the 
name of the present WiiMmill-street, north and wjst of 
which is open country. Six windmills are ‘shown as* 
then standing near* to “ Bun-AilI.” From Stepney to 
London is open country. BpnnoTukAiy Abbey is shown 
as^ then existing entire, standing in its own enclosed 
grounds. 

An .able critic, who attached paramount interest to 
the period of our Civil War, says- of this Map: “ Here 
is London neatfjj as it was in the days of fslnfkeipeare, 
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l5onne, and .Tonson; wholly as it was in the time of 
Cromwell, Blake, and Milton. Here are the streets 
through which Jhe Ironsides strode singing psalms—the 
taverns in wfiich tlic;Cavaliers drank and swore; here is 
the jflace in which Charles laid down his head; there 
the spot on •which Prynnc and Bastwick su tiered muti¬ 
lation and the stocks. All sorts of places connected with 
the poets f theatres, lanq,s, ai4d alleys are still visible* 
There is the Gatehouse in which so many of them had 
been confined. Cheapside Cross is taken down—de¬ 
molished in 1643 bv a mob to the old London cry of 
No Popery. Charing Cross is still hero; an'l, of coiu'se, 
the equestrian statue not here, but bvried in John Kent’s 
garden, waiting foi* happier times. The* Great Pest- 
field (1603), near the present. Goldon-squafe, is not 
marked, which seepis to show that it was already for¬ 
gotten.’ 

The, growth of a great city must be an interesting 
study to a larger Yiumber of persons than we may at 
first imagine: its cljums upon attention arc world-wide 
when tha^ city is London. It iyay seem like national 
partialityvyhen Ve speak thus; but it is only philosophic 
reasoning when we remember that no site of equal size 
and importance exists in the world, qt ever did exist. 
Babylon the great was not so large, and imperial Borne 
was ipucli smaller in its palmRrst days; when mistress 
of the worid it by no means rivalled modern London. 


THE CjREAT FIRE OF LOXDOt^' 

In the year 186&there was discovered in theJJecord 
Office a letter to Viscount Conway, giving a very com¬ 
plete •description of the Great Fire. Jt, was evidently 
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written*about Sept. 8, 1GGG, two days after the great con¬ 
flagration which it so minutely details. This narrative 
will behead with interest even by those who are familiar 
witli the ofi-quoted accounts by Evelyn anti fepys, and 
other contemporaries: it was* discovered by Mrs. G?eene. 

“Alas, iny lord, all London almost within the walls, 
,‘fnd some part of it which was without th% walls, lies 
yow in ashes. A most lijrnenjable devouring fire be¬ 
gan upon Sunday morning last, at one of the clock, at 
a baker’s house in Pudding-lane beyond the bridge, 
immediately burned down all the new houses upon the 
bridge, and teft the old ones standing, and so came on 
into Thames-stfcet. and went backwards towards the 
To'Wcr, meetihg with nothing by the way but qld paper 
buildiifjs^uul the most combustible matter of tar, pitch, 
hemp, rosin, and flax, which was all laid up thereabouts; 
so that in six hours it became a large stream of fire, at 
least a mile long, and could not possibly be approached 
or quenched. And that which contfibuted to the de¬ 
vastation was the extreme dryness of the season, which 
laid all the springs so t low that no considerable quan¬ 
tity of water could be had either in pipSs or rffniduits; 
and above all, a most violent and tempestuous'east wind, 
which had sometijnes one point towards the north, then 
again a point towards the south, as if it had been sent 
on purpose to help tlie fift to execute upon the City tlaT 
commission which it had from Heaven. 

From Thames-street it wlnt up Fish-street-lxill 
into Canning-street, Gracqphureh#!street, Lombard- 
street, Cornhill, Bartholomew-lane, Lothbnry, Austin 
Friars, and fSWad-street northwards^ and* likewise into 
Fenchuj’ch-street and Lime-street^ burning down all 
the churches, the Royal Exchange, and all the little 
lanes and alleys^ as it went. From thence Westward 
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ft swept away Friday-street, Watling-strcet., Clfeapside, 
Newgate-market and the Prison, Paternoster-row, St. 
Sepulchre’s, and so up to Smithfield-bars and flown to 
Holborn-Crifige. Also all Paul’s-ehurch\ ard, the roof 
of Paul’s Church, Ludgafc-hill, part of Fleet-street, 
Blackfriars r Whitefriars, and all the Inner Temple, till 
it came to*the Hall, a corner of which had taken fire, 
and was .tlicfte most hajipilj quenched, as likewise iy 
Fleet-street, over against St. Dunstan’s Church; else, 
for aught appears, it might have swept away White¬ 
hall and afl the City of Westminster too, which is now 
left standing, together with all the subufbs; viz. the 
Strand, Covent-garden, Queen-street* Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, I^olbom as «far as* the bridge, ani all Ilatton- 
garden, Clerkenwell, and St. John-street. 

Of the City itself, from the Tower unto Tenxple- 
bar, remains only all Smithfielcl and St. Bartholomew’s, 
Aldersgate-street, and part of Broad-street,-—the fire 
being stopped t.liA'e before it came to Sir Eliab Har¬ 
vey’s, wherefrom, together with Sir .John Shaw’s and 
Gresham College, and so forward, are preserved; all 
Bishop%ite-st#eet, Leadenhall-street, Dukc’s-place, and 
so to Alugate. 

But ’tis fit your lordship should ]pow that all that 
is left, both of city and suburbs, is ac knowledged, jmder 
(Sod^to be wholly due to the6Kin<J and Duke of York, 
• who, when the citizens had ‘abandoned [all] further care 
of the place, were inteA chiefly upon the preservation 
of their goods, un\rfrook the work themselves, and with 
incredible magnanimity rod# up and down, giving orders 
for blowing Tip of houses w[ith] gunpajmer, to' make 
void spaces for the £re to die in, and standing st,[U to see 
those orders executed* exposing their persons not only 
to the^ multitude but to the very flames themselves, and 
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the nfins of buildings ready to fall upon them, and 
sometimes labouring with their own hands to give ex- 
ample^to others; for whiclf the people do now pay 
them, as lliey ought to do, all possible ftverence and 
admiration. The King proceeds daily to relieve all 
the poor people with infinite quantities qf bread and 
cheese, and in this is truly God’s vicegeasnt, that he 
does not only save from fye but give life foo.^ 

I believe there 'was never any such desolation by 
fire since the destruction of Jerusalem, nor will be till 
the last and general conflagration. Had j&ur lordshij) 
been at Kensington you would have thought-#-for five 
days together,,for so* long the fire lastetl—it had been 
T&aemsday, and that the heavens themselves had been 
on fir^4ind the fearful eric* and howlings of undone 
people did much increase the. resemblance. My walks 
and gardens were alnfbst covered *with the ashes of 
papers, linen, &c.., and pieces of ceiling and plaster- 
work, blown thither by the tempest. • 

The loss is inestimable, and the consequence to all 
public and private affairs not presently imagiifhble, but 
in appearance very dreadful; yet I do*bt but the 
king and his people will be able *to weather it out, 
though our enemies grow insolent upon it. 

The greatest part of the wealth is saved, the loss 
haying chiefly falltJn up#n heavy goods, wine, tobacod, 
sugars, &c.; but all the Money in specie, plate, jewels 
&c., were sent intC the ToweA, where it now lies; and 
the Tower itself had been fired,. btf that it preserved 
itself by beating down tfie houses about it, playing con¬ 
tinually Witli^thcii*. cannon upon al2 that "was fired, and 
so stopped the progress. 

So great was the general *jlespair, that when the 
fire was in the Temple, houses in the Strand,*a<Jjpining 
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t* Somerset House, Were blown up, on purpose to save 
that house; and all men, both in city and suburbs, car¬ 
ried away their goods all flay and night by carts* which 
were not to life fiad but at most inhumane prices. Your 
lordship’s servant in Queeif-strcet made a shift to put 
some of youp best chairs and fine goods into your rich 
coach, and sent for my horses to draw them to Kensing¬ 
ton, where thfcy now are*. 

Without doubt there was nothiftg of plot or design 
in all this, though the people would fain think other¬ 
wise. Som? lay it upon the French and Dutch, and 
are realty to knock them all on tha-liead, wheresoever 
they meet them; others upon the fancies, because it 
broke out so near the 3d *of*September, tin-ir so eete- 
brated day of triumph ; mothers upon the 1 ’dfriSts, be¬ 
cause some of them are now said to be in arms; but 
’tis no otherwise than as part*of those militias which 
i are, or ought to be, in a posture everywhere. 

All *the stories* of making and casting o f fire-balls 
are found to be [mere] fictions when they are traced 
home; for that which was sa[idj to be thrown upon 
Dorset JCnise was a firebrand, seen by the Duke of 
York upon the Thames to be blown thither; and 
upon notice thereof given by his highness was for that 
time quenched. But there could be no plot without 
some time to form it in; and«nakflig so many parties 
to it, we must needs have had some kind of intelligence 
of it; besides, no rising Allows it, n<Jr any army appears 
anywhere to sccolV). such a design. Above all, there* - 
hath been no attempt upon fhe king or duke’s per¬ 
son, which mfght Easily have been exea^ed had this 
been any effect of t^pason. 

Men begin now everywhere to recover their spirits 
again^aad think of repairing 'the old and rebuilding a 
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new cfty. I am told this day by Mr. Chichely the Cfty 
have sent to the King to desire * new model. Vaults 
arc daily opened wherein are found immense quantities 
of pepper, spices and wines, oils and sugars, &c., safe 
and untouched, though the* houses were fired; but all 
the cloth laid in St. Faith’s church under. St. Paul’s is 
-dburnt. Gresham College is set apart for Sn Exchange 
and Post-office. Leaden||all is to supply the uses of 
Guildhall; and without doulrt, when the Parliament 
meets, as much will be done towards the restoring of 
the City, and in it of the kingdom, to its ancient lustre 
and esteem»as car*be expected from the piety a£d policy 
of so dutiful aq assembly. 

-I find every man resolved never to submit to a 
base p9is«e, what extremities soever we undergo; yet I 
see no man unwilling to hearken to a good one.” 


niSTOKIC INNS OF SOUTHWARK. 

The borough of Southwark, more* especially the 
High-street, was for many ages the only entrance 
into London from Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, and the 
Chief road to and from France, and the shrine of St. 
Thomas a Becket *at Canterbury. Thither, in times 
before the Reformation, pilgrims resorted by«thousand% 
ever/ year: hencS fit is not* surprising that South¬ 
wark became celebrated for its inn^ which, from the 
accommodation they afforded to traveller’s, brought no 
ihconsiderabl^profit to the inhabitants Of this part of 
the metropolis. 

Stow, in his Survey (first published in 1598), says: 
“ From thence (the Marshalsea) towards Londo«*J$ridge, 
* VOL. i. K 
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dti the same side, be many fair inns for receipt*of tra¬ 
vellers, by these signs: the Spurre, Christopher, Bull, 
Queen’s Head, ^abard, George, Hart, King’s Head, &o.” 
Of these inu*mentiojiod by the old chronicler, the Spurre, 
the Queen's Head, the Tabard (Talbot), the George, and 
the King's Head still exist as inns for tra\oilers. 

The Tdbard (or Talbot) is the most celebrated of 
these hos£elrfes, and is r^nowficd in Chaucer’s verse as 
the place where he and the nine-and-twenty pilgrims 
met, and agreed to enliven their pilgrimage to the shrine 
of St. Thomas a Bucket at Canterbury by reciting tales 
to shorten the way. 

The date of the Canterbury Pilgrimage is generallv 
suppose^ to have been the year 1 RSo: *\d Chadfcer, 
after describing the season of spring, says: 

“ Befelle, tjiat in t^at so son, on n day, 

In South work, at the Tabard as I lay, 

Redy to wcnden on my pilgrimago 
To Canterbury, with devoute corage, 

At night was come into that hostelrie 
Well nino-jmd-twenty in a compagnie 
Of sondry folk, by aventure yfalle 
In fsjawship j and pilgrimes were they allc, 

That toward Canterbury wolden ride. 

The chnmbre8 and the stables weren wide, 

And wel we weren esed atte beste^ 

And shortly, whan the sonne was gon to reste, 

So hadde I spoken with^iem ewerich on 
That I was of hir felpwship anon, 

And made forword erly for to rise, 

To take oure w«^ ther as I you devise.” 

The Tabard Again# mentioned in the following 
lines: 

“ In'Soutlwrerk at this gentil hostelris,_ 

That highte the Tabard, faste by the Belle.” 

Henry Bailly, thcjhost of, the Tabard, was not im¬ 
probably a descendant of Henry Fitz Martin, of the 
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borough of Southwark, to whom King Henry HI., By 
letters-patcnt dated 30th September in the fiftieth year 
of his reign, at the instance of Williapi de # la Zouch, 
granted the customs of the town qf Soutffwark during 
the kill’s pleasure, he paying to the exchequer the 
annual fee-farm rent of 10Z. for the same. 

By that grant Henry Fitz Martin was' constituted 
bailiff 1 of Southwark, and jie wjpuld thereby acquire the 
name of Henry the Bailiff, or le Bailly. 

But he this as it may, it is a fact, on record, that 
Henry Bailly, the hosteller of the Tabard, was one qf 
the burgesilbs wild represented the borough South¬ 
wark in the parliament held at Westminster in the 
50lh Edwa*l III., A.D. 13TG; and he was $gain re- 
turni'd^if) the parliament hold at Gloucester in the 
2d Bichard II., A.D. 1378. 

We cannot read Cfianccr’s description of the host 
wMiou^ycknowledging the likelihood of his being a 
popular man among his fellow-townsfhen, and one likely 
to be selected for his fitness to represent them in parlia¬ 
ment. His identity is further corroborated by the fol¬ 
lowing extract from the Subsidy Boll of 4th Biyftard II., 
1880, dorso, 

“ Itenr’ Ba^iff, Ostyler, Xrian, Ux’. eins .... ijs.” 

frojn which recorcl it •appears that Henry Bayliff 
hosteller, and Christian his wife, were assessed to the* 
subsidy at two shillings. 

After the dissolution of tjie men enterics, the Tabard 
and the Abbot’s House were sold by King Henry VIH. 
to John MastJ* and Thomas Master* and the particu¬ 
lars for the grant in the Augmentation Office afford 
descriptions of the hostelry called the Tabard, parcels 
of the possessions of the 1 Monastery of Hyde,-*ftnJ the 
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Abbot’s Place, with the stable and garden belonging 
thereto. The Tabard is mentioned to have been late 
in the occupation of one Robert Patty; bui the Abbot’s 
Place, with tlie garden and stable, were reserved to the 
late Bishop Conunendator, John Saltcote, alia* Capon, 
who had been the last abbot of Hyde, and who sur¬ 
rendered it to King ycnry VIII.; and after being 1 
made Bishop of Bangor, jn c<t mnendam wit li the Abbey 
of Hyde, subsequent to the surrender of the abbey, he 
was preferred to the see of Salisbury, in 15bit, which 
he retailed till his death in 1557. 

As fegardg the name of the inn*, Stow*says of the 
Tabard, “that it was so called of a jacket <>r sleeve less 
coat, wliole before, “open 8n both sides, vftt.li a sqtJmre 
collar, winged at the slAnildcrs: a stately glMfient of 
old time, commonly wor>/of noblemen anti others, both 
at home and abroad in the wars; but then (to wit. in 
the wa^s) their anns embroidered or otherwise depicted 
upon them, that eVery man, by his coat of arms, might 
be known from others. But now these tabards are only 
worn bv the heralds, and be called their coats of arms in 
sendee/ 

From Speglit we leam that the original Tabard was 
standing in 1(502. It was an ancient timber house, pro¬ 
bably as old as Chaucer’s time, and there is a view of it 
in Urry’s edition of Chaucer. 

On the brestsummer-beam of the gateway facing 
the street was ftsgnerly inscribed, “ This is the inne where 
Sir Jeffry Chaucer'hntl the.nine-and-twenty pilgrims lay 
in their journey to Canterbury, anno 1383.” This was 
painted out in 1831 : it was originally L.jcribed upon a 
beam across the ros.d, whence swung the sign, amoved 
in 1763. The sign was changed about 1676, when, says 
Aubh^,'“ the ignorant landlord or tenant, instead of the 
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ancient sign of the Tabard, put up the Talbot, or dog«F’ 
The lajst of the oldest buildings was of the age of Eliza¬ 
beth ; "and the most interesting portion ji stone-coloured 
wooden gallery, in front of which ,was a picture of the 
Canterbury Pilgrimage, said to have been painted by 
Blake; immediately behind was the Pilgrims’ Boom of 
'tradition, but only a portion of the ancient? hall. The 
gallery formerly extended^throughout the Inn-buildings. 
The inn facing the street was liunit in the great fire of 
Southwark, 1676. 

Mr. Corner, F.S.A., who has left the b*est account 
of the Southwark inns, having personally examined the 
premises at some risk, came to the conclusion that the 
oiijfcst existing remains were? not earlier than 1676: the 
whole frift been removed. * 

The George inn is mentioned by Stow, and even 
earlier, in 1554, the 35$i year of King Henry VIII. Its 
iittfrie \>$s then the St. George. There is no further 
trace of it till the seventeenth century, when there are 


two tokens issued from this inn. Mr. Burn quotes the 
following lines from the Musarum Delicia u^iCh a sur¬ 
feit by drinking bad sack at the George tavern/Si South¬ 


wark : 


“ O, woqld I might turn poet for an hour, 

To satirise with a vindictive power 
Against the drawer, or could I desire 
Old Johnson’s hetd^had scalded in the fire; 
How would he rage, and bring Apollo dowh 
To scold #ith Bacchus, and depos^the clown 
For his ill government, and^so^CThfute 
Our poets, apes,4thatUo so much impute 
Hfito the grape insjfirement.” 


In thq.year 1670 this inn was in gyeat part burnt down 
and demolished by a fire whief^ happened in the Bor¬ 
ough, and it was totally burnt down by the |feat fire 
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iKi Southwark, in 1676: the owner was at that time 
John Sayer, and the tenant Mark Weyland. 

Of this greqt Southwark fire it may be interesting 
to note that ft took pjace ten years after the Great Fire 
of London: it burnt a great part of Southwark, from 
the bridge tp St. Margaret’s Hill, including the town- 
hall, which had been established in 1540, in the Church 
of St. Margafet. The tuildipgs being as yet, like old 
London, chiefly of timber, lath, and plaster, the fire 
spread extensively. It broke out oil May 27 th, about 
four in the morning, and continued with much violence 
ail that'day and part of the night following, notwith¬ 
standing all the care and endeavours^ thai were used by 
his Grace the Duke - of Monmouth, the Earl of Cra^Stn 
and the Lord Mayor, to„quench the same, a» ‘well by 
blowing up of houses as/bthcr ways: his Majesty, ac¬ 
companied by the Duke of York', “ in a tender sense oi 
^ the calamity, being pleased himself to go doury/ to me 
bridge in his bargt*, to give such orders as his Majesty 
found fit for putting a stop to it, which, through the 
mercy of God, was finally effeetec], after that about 600 
houses hVl been burnt or blown up.” 

The following is from the diary of the Iiev. John 
Ward, written a few years later: 

“Grover and his Irish ruffians burnt Southwark, c and 
had 1000 pounds for their pai.vs, said the Narrative, oi 
Bedloe. Gifford, a Jesuit, had the management of the 
fire. The 26th„of Mayc 1676 was *the dismal fire of 
Southwark. The fipe-begipnie att one Mr. Welsh, an 
oilman, near St. Margaret’s * Hill, betwixt the George 
and Talbot inhes, Us Bedloe in his Narration relates* 
(Diary p/ the Rev. Jqhn Ward, 8vo, 1839, p. 155),. 

The fire was stopped by the substantial building of 
St. Thomas's Hospital, then recently erected. 
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Th6 present George, although built only in t$b 
seventeenth century, seems to have been rebuilt on the 
old pl9n, having open wooden galleries^ leading to the 
chambers on each side of the inn-yard. 

Aft«»r the fire, the host Mhrk Weyland was succeeded 
by his widow, Mary Weyland; and she by William Gold- 
'ing, -who was followed by Thomas Green, whose niece, 
Mrs. Frances Scholefield, |nd h£r then husband, became 
landlord and landlady in 180%; Mrs. Scholefield died 
at a great age in 1859. The property has been pur¬ 
chased by Guy’s Hospital. 

The Ge»rgc is mentioned in the records rearing tb 
the Tabard, tq which it adjoins, in the* reign of King 
Jjfcnry VHJ . as tfie St. "George inn. Two tokens of 
the sefeAteenth century, in tjie Beaufoy Collection at 
Guildhall Library, admirably^catalogued and annotated 
by Mr. Burn, give tin# name* of t\l’o landlords of the 
rixAirgc^t that period, viz. Anthony Blake, tapster, and 
James Gunter. 

The White Hart is one of the inns mentioned' by 
Stow; but it possesses a still earlier celebrity, having 
been the head-quarters of Jack Cade and lii^jpbel rout 
during their brief possession of Londftn in the year 1450, 
when Henry YI. was king. Shakspeare, in the Second 
Par| of King Aenry VI. makes a messenger enter in 

haste, and announce to t^e king: 

• 

“ The rebels are in Southwark. Fly, my lor# 1 
Jack Cade^roclaims himself Lord Mortimer, 

Descended from the Duke of C^fence’ house, 

And calls your gmee ilsurper openly, 

Au^ vows to crown himself in IJestminster.” 

And again, another messenger enters, and says: 


“ Jack Cade hath gotten London Bridge; 
The citizens fly and forsake their houses.” 
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Jick Cade afterwards thus addresses liis followers: 
“And you, base peasants, do ye believe him? Will 
you needs be Ranged wifli your pardons about? your 
necks? Bfath my s^ord therefore broke tlirough Lon¬ 
don gates, that ye should leave me at the White Hart 
in Southwark?” 

Cade eiftered London from Blackheatli, through - 
the Borough,* and towards evening he retired to the 
White Hart, in Southwark. He continued there for 
some days, entering the City in the morning, and re¬ 
turning at night; but at last, his followers committing 
some rioV in the City, they had the gate shut against 
them; and ultimately the great body of Cade’s followers 
deserted him, and lie-fled into'Kent, where i-.e was s 4$i 
afterwards slain at Hothfipld. 

Fabyan has this entr/: “On July 1, 1450, Jack 
Cade arrived in Southwark, where he lodged at the 
Hart; for he might not be suffered to enter thpAJitic; 

The tjhronicle of the Grey Friars records this deed 
of violence committed by Cade and his followers at this 
place: “jkt the Wliyt Harte in £>outhwarke, one Ha- 
waydvne\of Sent Martyns, was beheddyd.” 

The White Hart lately taken down was not the same 
building that afforded quarters to Jaqk Cade; for in 
1669 the back part of the old inn was accidentally 
burnt down, and the inn was /vholly destroyed by the 
great fire which happened in‘Southwark in 1676. The 
records of the Cc^irt of Judicature inform us that John 
Cbllett, Esq., was fhen. the, owner of the property, and 
Robert Taynton, executor of . was the tenant. 

It appears, "however, to have been rebuilt upon the’ 
model of the older edifice, and realised the descriptions 
which we read of the ancient inns, consisting of one or 
more ppen courts or yards, surrounded with open gal- 
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leries, and which were frequently used as temporary 
theatres for acting plays and dramatic performances in 
the often time. The reader will, we daresjjy, recollect 
Mr. Dickens’s admirable description of the White Hart 
in the Pickwick Papers. 

The Hoar's Head was the property of Sir John Fas- 
lolf/ of ('aistor, in Norfolk, and who dic’d in 1640, 
possessed, among other ^itat^s in Soutffwa^k, of one 
messuage- in the parish,of St. Maiy Magdalen (now 
part of St. Saviour’s) called the Boar’s Head. Mr. 
Chalmers, in his history of Oxford, says, “ It is ascer¬ 
tained that*the Boar’s Head, in Southwark $hen di¬ 
vided into tenements}, and Caldecott Manor, in Suffolk, 
wSft: pari o#the benefactioift of Sir John Fasjolf, Knt., 
to Ma<fd!den College, Oxfordd’ Henry Windesono, in 
a letter to John Paston, date^August 1459, says, “An 
i^dease you to remember my master (Sir John Fastolf) 
a^oiu\>cst leisure, whether his old promise alkali stand, 
as touching my preferring to the Boflr’s Head in South¬ 
wark. Sir, I would have been at another place, and of 
my master’s own motym he said that I shoulc^set up in 
the Boar’s Head.” This inn was sitiflite oi^the east 
side of the High-street, and north of St. Thomas’s Hos¬ 
pital, opposite ^t. Savioui’’s Church. In the church¬ 
wardens’ account for St. Olave’s, Southwark, in 1614 
and 1615, the house is <*hus mentioned: “lieceijed of 
John Barlowe, that dwefletli at y e Boar’S Head i» 
Southwark, for suffering the eifcroachgpent at the corner 
of the wall in y® Flemish Church-yard for one yeare, 

There is existence a rare small brass token of the 

Boar’i Head: in the centre of th<* obverse is a boar’s 

• • 

head (lemon in mouth), and* around it, “AT THE 
BORE’S HEAD;” on the reverse, “in southwahk, ib49 
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invthe field, There is a similar token in the 

Beaufoy Collection at Guildhall. 

At the instiyice of his friend, William Wayfifleet, 
Bishop of WiAchester, Sir John Fastolf ga\ e large pos¬ 
sessions in Southwark and elsewhere towards -the founda¬ 
tion of Magdalen College. In the Iieliquin Ilearnmnw, 
edited by Dt. Bliss, is the following entry relative to*~ 
. the bequest of* the Boar’s‘HeacJ: 

“ 1721. June 2.—The reason why they cannot give 
so good an account of the benefaction of Sir .John Fas¬ 
tolf to MagcC Coll. is, because he gave it to the founder, 
and left ii to his management, so that ’tis suppos'd ’twas 
swallow'd up in his own estate that* he settled upon the 
college. However, the college knows thin, that M Iftf 
Boar’s Head, in Southward, which was then an Sffti, and 
still retains the name, tho^ylividcd into several tenements 
(which brings the college 150/. jlbr annum), was part of 
jSir Johnhs gift.” 

The property above mentioned was, for many years, 
leased to the father of the author of the present, work, 
and was Try him principally sub-lpt to weekly tenants. 
The presses were named “Boar's Ilead-court,” and 
consisted of two rows of tenements vis-a-vis, and two 
houses at the east end, with a gallery outside the first 
floors: the tenements were fronted with strong weather¬ 
board^ and the balusters of the^stui reuses were of gnjat 
age. The sjourt entrance wa3 between the houses Nos. 
25 and 20, east s^de of High-street, afid that number of 
houses from old London Bridge; and beneath the whole 
extent of the court was a finely-vaulted cellar, doubtless 
the wine-cellar*of tSe Boar’s Head.- Tin* {property W a# 
cleared away in makijig the approach to the new London 
Bx-idge; and on this sitq'was subsequently built part of 
the nejv-front of St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
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Tire Bear at the Bridge-foot was a noted house during 
the si^eeuth and seventeenth centuries, and it remained 
until flie houses on the old Bridge were*pulled down, in 
or about t lie year 1760. This hou$e was situate in the 
parish of St. Olave, on the west side of High-%treet, 
between Pepper-alley and the foot of London Bridge. t 
It. i? mcniioued in a deed of conveyance (dated Dec. 12, 
1554, in the first and secc^id j^ar of Philip ai^d Mary) ; 
and in the parish books of the same date there is still 
earlier mention of this house, for amongst the entries of 
the disbursements of Sir John Howard, in his steward’s 
accounts, ire recorded: “March 6th, 1463-4. Item, 
payd for the real wyn at the Bcrc in Southewerke, iii</.” 
AM again^»“ March 14th ^Samc year). Iten^ payd at 
dinnerltff the Bore in Southewerke, in Costys, iiis. iii<7. 
Item, that my mastyr lost at shotynge, xxd.” 

Cornelius Cooke, nfentioneu in the parish accounts 
of St. (Paves as overseer of the land side as^early as 
1630, became a soldier, and ultimately was made cap¬ 
tain of the Trained Bands. He pose to the rank of 
colonel in Cromwell’.} time, and was appoinfPd one of 
the commissioners for the sale of tllb kinvfs lands. 
After the Restoration, he settled down as landlord of 
this inn. Gernyd, in a letter to Lord Strafford, dated 
January 1633, intimates that all back doors to taverns 
on*the Thames were commanded to be shut up, excepting 
only the Bear at the Bridge-foot, exempted by reason o£ 
the passage to Greenwich. Tl*e “ Cavaliers’ Ballad” on 
the magnificent funeral honour* rendered to Admiral 
Dean (killed June 2, 1653} has the following allusion: 

“ Fromljreenwich towards the Bear at Bridge-foot 
He was wafted with wind that hail water to’t ; 

But I think they brought theVevil to boot, 

Whfoh nobody can deny." 
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There is also another allusion in the following lines from 
a ballad, u On banishing tlje Ladies out of Town,*” 

‘ r * Farewell Bridge-foot and Bear thereby, 

And those l>ald pateu that stand so high; 

We wish it from our very souls 
That other heads were on those poles,” 

The Bear at London Bridge foot is twice mentioned 
by Pepys in his Diary: u 24th Feb. 1666-7. Going 
through bridge by water, my waterman told me how the 
mistress of the Beare tavern, at the Bridge-foot, did 
lately fling herself into the Thames, and droWn herself; 
which did trouble me the more, when they tell me it was 
she that did live at the White Horse tavein in Ltfln^ 
bard-street, which was a riost beautiful womarij as most 
I have seen. It seems she hath had long melancholy 
upon her, and hath endeavoured to make away with 
„ herself ofjten. 

“3 April 1667. "Here I hear how the king is not 
so well pleased of this marriage between the Duke of 
Richmond and Mrs. Stewart as is talked; and that he 
by a wil&did fetch her to the Beare, at the Bridge-foot, 
where a coach was ready, and they are stole away into 
Kent, without the king’s leave; and that the king hath 
said he will never see her more: but people do think 
that it is only a trick.” oi 

» There is yet another poetical reference to the Bear 
at Bridge-foot, is<a scarce poem entitled The last Search 
~after Claret in Southwark, ov a Visitation of the Vintners 
in the Mint, with the Debates bf a Committee of that Pro¬ 
fession, thither fled to avoid the cruel Persecution of their 
unmerciful Creditors* A poem. London: printed for 
E. Hawkins, 1691, 4to, in which the Bear is thus men¬ 
tioned (after landing at Pepper-alley): 
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“ Thfough stinks of all sorts, both the simple a*d compound, 
Which through narrow alleys our senses do confound, 

W^oame to the Bear, which w« soon understood 
Was the first house in Southwark built aftenthe Flood, 

And has such a succession of vintners known, 

Not^nore names were e’er in Welsh pedigrees shown : 

But claret with them was so much out of fashion, 

That it has not been known there a whole generation.” 

The White Lion, formerly a prison f<jr the county 
of Surrey, as well as an iftn, ih mentioned in Records in 
the reign of King Henry VIII., having belonged to 
the Priory of St. Mary Overy. It is alsif mentioned 
by Stow, a*id it continued to be the county jrison tiil 
1695. The rabble apprentices of the* year 1640, as 
I?»*id relates in Ins Troubles, released the whole of the 
prisoner* in the White Lion. It has been* supposed 
that the White Lion was the same house that, before 
the building of new London BKdge’was called Baxter’s 
Chopliouse, No. 19 lligli-street; and in old deeds, the 
Crown, or the Crown and Cheques: an old plaster-* 
fronted house. The house which stood in the court 
beside it, and was formerly called the Three Brushes, or 
u Holy Water Sprinklers,” was of the tigie of^Aizabeth; 
and some drawings exist of the interior, as a panelled 
room, with an ornamental plaster ceiling, having in the 
centre the arms of Queen Elizabeth, with E. K., in sup- 
pqft of the opiniiSn tli^t this room was the court or 
justice-room in which her Majesty’s justices s^t and held 
their sessions. This is more 4 probable than that the 
bouse was a palace of Henry .VJH., and that"fiiasr..., 
thence he took a trip t<f Bermondsey Fair with Cardinal 
*Wolsey, and^tjiere fell in love with ^.nna Bullen. The 
house^was pulled down about 1832, for making the new* 
street to London Bridge. 

Mr. Comer was by no means certain that the White 
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t&>n •was the £,ame house as that used for the county- 
prison ; for at that time, when houses were not num¬ 
bered, especially if they were occupied by tradesmen, 
they were khown by signs; from which it did not 
follow that they were public-houses. But Stow dis¬ 
tinctly states that there was in the High-street of South¬ 
wark an inli called the White Lion, which was 'uSuft. 
as a prison f6r the county of Surrey; and during the 
reign of‘"Queen Elizabeth Roman Catholic recusants 
were confined here. 

Other Southwark inns named by Stow remain, 
except the Christopher; but they have mostly lost their 
galleries and their antique features. The King*s Head 
was, within our recollection, a well-painteduhalf-lei^Oi 
of Henry YIH. The Qatlierine Wheel remdflis; but 
we miss the Hog and Bear, which sign, as well as 
Maypole-alley, hard by,joints fo olden sport and pas¬ 
time.* 


TOTHILL-FTELDS IN FOEMEE DAYS. 

V 

Jeremy Bentliacn once said, in his quaint way, that 
“if a place could exist of which it could be said that it 
was in no neighbourhood, it would be Tothill-fields j” 
—this astute definition implying the uncertainty of 
boundary jvhich this noted old*district possesses. First, 
"as to name. An early topographer says, it taketh name 
sf s'hill calledNcoote-hill, otherwise the Beacon-field 
—the name of a close in an ancient lease, thought to 
have been the highest level in the immediate vicinity 

* Abridged from M* Cojner’s paper in the collection#- of the 
Surrey Archaeological Society, toI. ii. part 1; with additions by the 
Author qf the present work. 
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of Westminster, and therefore suitable! for a beaqpn. 
In Rojque’s map, 1746, a hill is shown in Tothill-fields, 
just sft the bend in the Horseferry-roajl; but this emi¬ 
nence is now undiscemible, owing, to the gradual accu¬ 
mulation of soil upon the adjacent ground. 

The name of Tot is the old British word Tm" (the 
fjWhnan Tuesoo), god of wayfarers and mcfchants—the 
third day of the week is still called after*him. Sacred 
stones were set up on height!, hence called ^Tot-hills. 
“ To toot” in the north of England was a common 
phrase to express the observation of a wStchman set 
upon a high station looking over the lower corftitry. 

Tothill wa^ the \iame of a manor ui Westminster, 
pSSaessod, i* the reign ofHanry IH, by J ohn Maunsell, 
who rfl!& to the dignity of % Chancellor of England. 
Here he entertained the kings and queens of England 
and Scotland, the Priifce Edrihrd, Ihe Bishop of Lon¬ 
don, nobles, knights, and chief citizens—guests so many 
in number that no common roof would cover them, so 
that the host was obliged to erect tents and pavilions 
to receive them: “ 700 messes were served «p in this 
marvellous cheere.” 

Tothill-fields, before the StatutS of Restraints, was 
considered to be within the limits of the sanctuary of 
the ^Abbey. On account of its dry soil and extent, 
wagers of battle wbre ofjjen decided here, and combats 
specially granted by prineds, as well as those •proceeding, 
by ordinary award in law. Jtfecromapcers were pun¬ 
ished here, and their instruments destroyed; as nTSfB 
reign of Edward HI., when a man was taken “ prac¬ 
tising with a^c^ad man’s head, and brought to the bar 
at the,Kiiig’s Bench, where, after ^bjuration of his art,* 
his Irinkets were taken from hinj, carried to Tothill, and 
burned before his face.” • In the time of Richard I., too, 
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^chaplain to (the Archbishop of York “ had provided 
a girdle and ring cunningly intoxicated, wherewith he 
meant to have destroyed Simon (the Dean of York), and 
others; but Ms messenger was intercepted, and his girdle 
burned at this place before the people.” 

"in 1441 “ was taken Margarie Gourdemaine, a witch 
of Eye, beside Westminster, whose sorcerie and witch¬ 
craft Dame Eleanor Cobham had long time used, and 
by hir fhedicincs and <lrinfies enforced the Duke of 
Gloucester to wed hir; wherefore, and for cause of 
relapse, th6 same witch was brent in Smithfield on 
the 27 of October.” In the same year “ a combat was 
fought at Tothill betweene two'theevcs; the pelour 
(appealor) hadde th§ feld, c nd victory of t]je defenjjerur 
withinne'three strokes.” 

We now come to the Fairs held here. In 1248 the 
king “ did command th>ft proclamation should be made 
by voice of herald through all the City of London, and 
in other* parts, thqt he gave command to celebrate a 
new fair, to last for fifteen days. All other fairs, and 
all merchandise wont to be held and exercised at Lon- 

I! 

don, in Vidor and out of door, under pain of loss and con¬ 
fiscation, he strictly forbade, so that the fair of West¬ 
minster might be more fully furnished with company 
and wares.” But this fair proved a failure: it appears 
to have been but a device of Jhe kitig to exact money 
.from the .citizens of London; for they were compelled 
“ to redeem it ^ith two thousand pounds.” This mart, 
T^rLdward’s Fair, was,first held in St. Margaret’s church¬ 
yard, until the reign of Heniy HI., when it was removed 
to Tothill-fiekls; Snd hence it became known as Tot> 
hill-fields Fair. Henry HI. gave the A^b# of West¬ 
minster leave to keep ( 'a three days’ fair (St. hStatfy’s), 
and Edward HI. a fair thirty-one days long, in Tuthill; 
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but tliis was not long oblerved. It ii said that Ahe 
Mayos and Corporation of I^pndon, by a bribe of8000Z., 
induced the abbot to yield up his privilege. There was 
also a small Fair (St. Peter’s) held in St. Margaret’s 
churchward. 

After the coronation of Queen Eleaner,' consort bf 
Ytfiftry III., “ royal solemnities and goodly jousts were 
held in Tutliill.” “A strajge sight must tBe wild marshy 
field have been, with the coarse turf spread with bright 
yellow sand; the stout barriers; the galleries hung with 
silken canopies; awnings intermingled with green boughs 
and fragrdlit garlands, stooping down to tSiade tfie 
groups of fair mpiclens clustered beneath; the steel- 
clall challefigcrs, seated firlfi as roeks on their neighing 
steeds, awaiting the herald’s blast, and the shock of the 
opponent in the glittering list \ the w r avy plume, the 
broidered mantle, the token scllrf, the particoloured ta¬ 
bard, brilliant as a flowery garden.”—Walcott’s West¬ 
minster. 

The next picture is a gloomy # one. On the ruins 
of the fortifications, erected here in 1G42, Ms built a 
lazaretto of boards, called the Five Houses,- or Seven" 
Chimneys, for the reception of the unhappy persons who 
were attacked by the plague. In the work just quoted 
we »read: “Terrible, indeed, though the skies were 
bright, as if - in mockery must have been the state of 
Westminster at this time. * Not here alone iti this soli-*., 
tary lazar-house faas the abode of d«ath and mise ry, 
—the rude pallet vith^ its .ghastly burden, the tainted 
atmosphere, the despairing sob an (^frenzied shriek of 
*the sick; bu4 the destroying angel held h*s course along 
streets and the desertedolanes. Wliile larglT 
fires in vain burned in the midst to purify the damp air 
—the heavy smoke-wreaths,tunable to rise, forming a 
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sable pall,—th<$ noisome coiitagion was spreading fast. 
At the closely-guarded door, marked with the foot-long 
cross of blue, and the penitential verse of despair Shove 
it, ‘Lord, have mercjron us!’—stood the gloomy watch¬ 
man ; While ever and anon the intolerable profound hush, 
, ?as of a charnel, was broken by the toll of the funeral 
bell, and vigilant searchers, with red wands, passed u> 
and fro; and 1 'through the long night the deep-laden 
death-cart heavily rolled 6y toward the plague-pit, sur¬ 
feited with hideous corruption, with the doleful cry of 
the burier, ‘ Bring out your dead!’ ” 

Of this awful visitation numerous entries occur in 
the parish books. In 1563 five sliiflings is paid to John 
Welsh for killing and carrying away dogs during 'he 
plague, and for putting them into the ground; aiso six¬ 
pence to the painter of Totehill-street for painting of 
certain blue crosses, to Ife fixed flpon sundrie houses in- 
t fected. In 1625 nine shillings and eightpence is again 
paid to the dog-kilkr for killing dogs, and “ 11. 10s. 8 d. 
to the bricklayer for stuff and workmanship at the vault 
at Tuthillr’ 

In 1665, duffing the summer, l’epys says: “ I was 
much troubled to hear at Westminster how the officers 
do bury the dead in the open Tuttle-fields, pretending 
want of room elsewhere; whereas the new chapelyard 
was walled in at the public charge, m the last plagne- 
L/hime, merely for want of room; and now none but such 
as are able to pay dear for it can be buried there.” 

’Here, some short while afterwards, “1200 Scotch 
prisoners, taken at the battle of Worcester,” were in¬ 
terred ; for the accounts of the churchwardens of St.' 
Margaret’s, Westminster, exhibit a payment of thirty 
shillings for sixty-sevenjoads of soil laid on the graves 
of Tothill-fields, wherein, it is added, “the Scotch pri- 
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soners are buried.” Some'of the Scotch were “ driven 
like a*herd of swine,” says Heath’s Chronicle, “ through 
Westminster to Tuthill-fields,” and thete ^o\ji to several 
merchants and sent to the JJarbadoes. 

But the Fields had also their bright aspect.* Cul¬ 
peper tells us that in his time they tvere famous^ 
lor parsley. The under soil consists of a clear bright 
loam, lying beneath a riejt mould, which extends about 
a foot in depth, with fine sfiort herbage, which was 
for centuries grazed on by cattle. Ever apd anon the 
Thames overflowed the Fields; in the reign of l^dward JL 
they were 'deeply under water. Then the JJlace was 
called “ Tutth^-in-the-Maze, ” from there being formerly 
a rdaze her#: it is shown irif Hollads View. Ia 1672 the 
parish made a new maze herein, when William Brewer 
had two pounds “ for making a^majfc in Tuttle-fields 
and Aubrey speaks of it as “much frequented in the 
summer in fair afternoons.” « 

In 1670 complaints were madd that loose persons 
sold the sand by many loads in tlui day, and destroyed 
the herbage; so that the place had become cl vigorous to 
passengers, having been “ formerly o^ great use, pleasure, 
and recreation” to the king’s scholars and neighbours. 

Then the Fields became, beyond the maze, in the 
seventeenth century, a celebrated duelling-ground. In 
Greene’s Tu Quoque: 

“ ‘ And I -will meet thee in the field as fairly 
As the best gentleman tlftt wears a^word. 

‘ I accept it. The meeting-place V 
‘ Beyond the Maze in»Tuttle.' ” 

The last giuel- iri Tothill-fields 6f which we have 
any ^ amount (says Cunningham) tjok place in 171T, 
when Sir Cholmley Dering a»d a gentleman of the 
name of Thornhill fought with sword and pistol,, their 
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pistols being so l near that the muzzles touched. Dering 
was killed the first shot. He was to have been married 
the next we^k.' Sir Richard Steele, in the Tatler, 
No. 28, ridiculing the Train Bands, says: “ The chief 
citizen's, like noble Italians, hire mercenaries to carry 
alarms in their stead; and you shall have a fellow of a. 
desperate fortune, for tip: gain of one half-crown, go 
through all the dangers of^TotlffU-fields, or the Artillery- 
ground, clap his right jaw within two inches of the 
touch-hole gf a musket, fire it off, and huzza with as 
little concern as lie tears a pullet.” 

Here,’too, was a famous bear-garden, of which we 
find this advertisement in the reigr of Queen Anne: 
“At William Wells’s Bear-garden, in Tuttle-fieids, 
Westminster, this present*-Monday, there will be a green 
Bull baited, and twenty dogs to fight for a collar; the 
dog that runs farthest and fairest wins the collar; with 
, other diversions of bull- and bear-baiting. Beginning 
at two of the clock.'' 

We are not surprised, therefore, to find that here¬ 
about cocfe-fighting lingered later than elsewhere in the 
metropolis. At soqie steps leading from the Bird-cage- 
walk, St. James’s Park, into Dartmouth-street, near the 
top of Queen-street, stood the Royal Cock-pit. It was 
taken down in 1816, but had been deserted long before. 
Mr. Cunningham found inutile records of the Audit 
Office,a payment of xxx li. per annum “ to the keeper of 
our-plny nouse called the Cock-pit in St. James’s Park.” 
We hear, too, of Tuttle-fieids,, horse-races. William 
Collins, a famous modeller in clay and wax, and carver 
in wood, died in Tothill-fields, May 31, 1793; he was 
the inseparable companion of Gainsborough, anti* tjhese 
two artists must have been at home amid the Tothill- 
fields sports. 
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To find a bridewell buili here early i^not surprising; 
it wag probably one of the ^earliest built after the pa¬ 
tronymic Bridewell Hospital in Blackfriars. It was 
first built in 1622, and then called the blouse of Cor¬ 
rection^ and was converted into a gaol for criminals in 
the reign of Queen Anne. Colonel Despard was in. 
•prisaned here in 1803. To keep pace witfi the require¬ 
ments of the neighbourhood, a new an<? larger prison, 
Totliill-fields Bridewell, vras bdilt at the cost of 200,000/., 
and first occupied in 1834. The Peniteodfery at Mill- 
bank is likewise an institution of our time. 

Mill baft k derives its name from the water-mill be¬ 
longing to W^estiqinster Abbey, at the* end of the pre¬ 
sent College-street, and* tamed .by the stream which 
flowed^Sy the infirmary garden-wall eastward into the 
Thames. One of the Benedictine^ rules provided that 
there should always lib a mill'attached to the abbey; 
and the one here mentioned was the mill bqjlt by Ni- # 
cliolas Liitlington. It occupied the site of a mansion 
of Sir Robert Grosvenor, by an ancestor of whom it was 
purchased from the Mordaunts, Earls of Peterborough; 
here Pennant passed some of his boyllbod in the hospi¬ 
tality of Sir Robert Grosvenor. The mill was standing 
in 1644, and ig mentioned in an entry hr the parish 
boqjss of that year, when eleven shillings were paid 
to. John Redwood “fc§ charges upon sundrie Indict¬ 
ments touching the bridge at the water-mill.” Peter 
borough House is marked i» Hollar’# Vi&^aqf ^ West- 
minster, about thirty yeara afterwards, having a turret 
at the top, and is the last of a rov^of houses. Strype 
* mentions tl^^pot in 172,0 as being much inhabited by 
gentjy, by reason of pleasant sil’iation and prospects 
of the Thames. Yet Tothill-iields appear in views in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and for a considerable time after- 
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wards, to havejbeen a mere* marsh. The parish’books 
of St. Margaret’s abound with entries of payments for 
digging and casting of ditches, repairing the slufce to 
drain the level, and .other indications of the swampy 
n ature of the ground, which lias not only been parochial, 
fituT'well known to every person who lived in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. A home tourist in 1 <S17 observed: “It i*»»sifl- 
gular that such a marsh slioulrMiave become the focus of 
the government, jurisprudence, and power of this great 
empire! Xt'.t so it is—the offices of government, the 
Houses of Parliament, and the supreme courts of law, 
stand on‘the lowest, ground in or near the‘metropolis, 
—the greater part of which is still flig swsmp of Toth ill- 
fields and.Millbank-fields,—*.dd the whole it exposed to 
the inundations of land-floods or extraordina^f tides.” 
Yet great things have been done here: the printing- 
press was here first set up in England, as well as the 
.first gas-\jorks for street-lighting. The adjoining fields 
were appropriated tt> the practice of archery from 1579, 
and for several years afterwards, when cross-bow shooting 
ah the buTtS was common. The .shooting-ground was 
encompassed by*a ditch, and had a shooting-1 louse for 
refreshments. 

The ancient Horse-ferry between ^Vestminster and 
Lambeth was at its present situation, at the commqpce- 
oqgp^of Millbank. The Archbishops of Canterbury bad 
for ages a ferry-boat here, which they granted by patents 
t O- sornfl frof then- officers* They recti veil commonly for 
many years but twenty-pence, and of late 101.: for 
;he loss at the fqrry when 'Westminster Bridge was 
)pened, 2205 1. were given to the see of, Canterbury.' 
^1. de Lauzun mentions the ferry in his account of 
;he escape of the Queen, of James IT,, Dec. 9,1688,' Sir 
Edward Hales being in attendance in a hackney-coach: 
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“We drove from Whitehall to Westminster, and arrived 
safely at the place called the Horse-ferry, where I had 
engaged a boat to wait for me. To prevent suspicion, 
I had accustomed the boatmen Jo row ^ne across the 
river «f a night, under pretence of a shooting expedi¬ 
tion, taking cold provisions and a rifle with me t*o gr. 
'it a hctt( r colour.” “ The King, attended b^ Sir Edward 
Hales, v ho was waiting for him, desceftdcd the back 
stairs, and crossing Privy Gardens, as the Qfteen had 
done two nights before, proceeded to thj^forse-ferry, 
and crossed the Thames in a little boat, with*a single pair 
of oars, to V auxhall.” The Great Seal was thrown into 
the river by the wf£y ; but it was soon afterwords re¬ 
covered b>a net cast at fandom by some fishermen. 

In ‘The Ilorseferry-road was walled-in, in 1627, the 
burial-ground which contains the ashes of one of the 
Indian chiefs brought* to England m 1734: he died of 
small-pox, and was buried in the presence of the Emperor 
Toma, his domestics, the upper churchwarden of the 
parish, and the grave-digger, according to the custom of 
the Karakee Greeks. The body of this chief was sewed 
in two blankets, with a deal board niftier and another 
over him, tied down by a cord, and thus deposited in 
the grave, witl^his clothes, some pieces of silver, and 
gla^s beads. 

. Less than a century gnd a half ago the strange dis¬ 
trict of Tothill-fields, which we have been‘traversing, 
had somewhat of n rural air. Jn lGSO^Gardfcs^’s-lane, 
Ship-yard, and other places,opening out of York-street, 
were described as “ pretty open placesand Green’s, 

• now El 1 iot’s^lyewery, “ pleasantly situated in an open 
air.” ^Even so late as 176,3 Buckingham House erf- 
joyed an uninterriipted prospect south and west to the 
river, there being only a: few scattered cottages and the 
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Stag Brewery^ between it knd the Thames. At that 
time also there were hut few houses in Jamesjstreet, 
and none behind it; nor any of those filthy fcourts 
between Fetter France and the Park, nor any buildings 
in Pakner’s-village, or in Tothill-fields, or on th« Artil- 
dery^ground, .or to the south of Market-street. 

Although the courtiers and the nobility at a.-ver? 
early date fixfed their residences around the palace at 
Westminster, the district appears to hare received a low 
moral taino.+ . In the reign of Elizabeth it was the abode 
of great numbers of felons, masterless men, and cut- 
purses ; and in the next reign “ almost every fourth 
house was an alehouse, harbouring all softs of lewd and 
badde people.” We .have seofx that it had very early its 
bridewell. The right of sanctuary— i. e. protection to 
criminals and debtors from arrest—was retained by West¬ 
minster after the (fisso/ution in *1540; and “ Sanctuary 
men” were allowed to use a whittle only at their meals, 
and compelled to wear a badge. Here were two cruci¬ 
form churches, built one above the other; the upper, 
the Rev.^Mr. Walcott thinks, fiir debtors and inha¬ 
bitants of the Broad and the Little Sanctuaries; the 
lower for criminals'. The Gatehouse, demolished only 
in 1777, principally through the instrumentality of Dr. 
Johnson, must have been a continual nuisance. ,Tlie 
debtors confined there used tqjet down upon a pole an 
■alms’-boXj'to collect money from the passengers in the 
street tradition relates that gin and other spirits 
were allowed in this prison pis freely as in public-houses, 
the keeper vocifeii^ting from the window to the publican 
opposite, “Jafckass! Jackass!” as a signa},to come and’ 
Kiceive orders. Old Palace-yard was a place (^public 
execution : here Perkin'Warbeck was set in the stocks, 
in 1408; Stubbs, the Puritan attorney, and his servant, 
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had their hands cut off, ih 1580, for a libel agai»st 
Queen* Elizabeth; and William Parry was here hung 
and quartered for high treason, in 157$; phiy Fawkes, 
Winter, Rookwood, and 3£eyes, for the Grunpowder- 
plot, in*l605-6: here Lord Sanquhar was hangtfd jor 
murder, 1612; Archbishop Leighton’s father wasp® 
loriech and publicly whipped lor libel, 1635; Willii&a' 
Piynne was pilloried lit^e, and his Ifistrio - Mastias 
burned, 1634; here the Duke* of Hamilton^tjie Earl 
of Holland, and Lord Capel were behead^lfor trea¬ 
son, in 1649; Titus Oates was pilloried here in 1685^ 
and John Williams, in 1765, for publishing l$o. 45 of 
Wilkes’s North Briton. 

Palmer’S-village, west * cff the Almonry, wjs a low- 
lying district (121 inches belong higli-water mark), con¬ 
sisting of straggling cottages a^puiyl the twelve alms¬ 
houses built in 1566 by*the Rev?Edward Palmer, B.D., 
with a chapel and school attached. Forty years since, 
here was an old wayside inn (the Prince of Orange), 
rows of cottages with gardens, and the village-green, 
upon which the Maypole was annually se^uj: this 
rurality has now disappeared, and with it from maps 
and plans the name of “ Palmer’s-village.” Unfortu¬ 
nately, amid this* rurality lingered the old brutal sports 
of d«g-fighting, cqpk-fighting, rat- and duck-hunting, 

&c.* The old Westminster streets were so narrow, ihat 

• 9 7 

“opposite neighbours might shake hands out pf the 
windows;” and a knot of wrfctclied bffies aSSSfe-allgys 
was called “the Desert # of Westltainster.” For a cen¬ 
tury past these miserable hbodos ha^£ been in course 
of removal; and you now see a magnificent new street 
stretpWfig across the sites of tjie Almonry, Orchard 
street, and Duck-lane, and contesting with the remains 
of Tuttle-fields in former days. 
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Leicester-square, was witliin memory called Lei- 
cestei»'fields, from the mansion at its north-east comer, 
1-nnft for Robert Sydney, Earl of Leicester, who died 
1677. Hence also the passage at the north-west cornel', 
leading to Cbventry-street, was named Sydney’s-alley. 
Leicester House was letf to ifiizabeth, the titular Queen 
of Bohemia., daughter of James I. She ended here her 
unfortunate life, February 13, 1661. Colbert, the 
French ambassador, lived here in the time of Charles II. 
Prince Eugene lay at Leicester House ^yhen on a secret 
mission here, in 1712, to pseVent a peace between ^Bri¬ 
tain and France. The fame of Leicester Hrf&se, how- 
ever, rests chiefly upon its having been bought by the 
Prince of Wales, afteirwards Gborge II., when he had 
quarrelled with his father, and received the royal com¬ 
mand to quit St. James’s. Henceforth he made Lei¬ 
cester House his town residence. Here, on April 15, 
1721, his* ; ion, the Duke of Cumberland, the hero of 
Culloden, was*bom. Pennant happily calls it “suc¬ 
cessively the ponting-place of princes;” for here, in 
Leicester House, when the breach between George II. 
and his son, Frederick Prince of Wales, was toq sore 
and too wide to heal, the prpice took up his residence, 
as his father had done befofc him. Here the Princess 
of W^bs*was craited oiy by the wife of the unfortunate 
Earl of Cromartie, so. deeply engaged in the fatal ’45. 
She had four of ^er children in her hand. “ The prin¬ 
cess saw her,* says Gray, “ and made jjo other answer 
‘ban by bringing ip her own children and plac^jg them 
^her.” Walpole tofts us that Frederick Prince of 
added to Leicester House the mansion westward, 
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Savile House, for his children; a communication being 
made^ between tbe two bouses, as Sir'John Fielding 
phrased it, “ for the more convenient inteijpoprse of the 
royal family.” Hence much. of the "celebrity of Leicester 
House became extended to Savile House. 

The two houses thenceforth became t^e residence 
of thff parents of George 111^, and the scene of his 
youth and education. H^re died his father, who has 
been somewhat severely characterised as “tjje dupe 
of Pulteney and Wyndham, the stupid loi^J af stupid 
mistresses, and the boorish enemy of Queen Caroline 
but in eulogy of his virtues the scholars # of Oxford and 
Cambridge poured forth poems, u composed in different 
metfes, and Written in no fettar tliati the English, Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Phoenician, Etruscan, Arabic, Syriac, 
and Welsh languages.” The satirical world, however, 
sang in less courtly strain: * 

“ Here lies Fred, 

Who was alive and is dead; 

Had it been his father, 

1 had much rather; 

Had it been nis brother, 

Still better than another; 

Had it been his sister. 

No one would have missed her; 

Had S been the whole generation, 

Still better for the nation. 

But since ’tis only Fred, 

Who was alive and is dead, 

There’s iy> more to be said.” 

George II. was sterner,to his son, and once ex¬ 
pressed himself so far from desiring^the prince’s re- 
sovery from a dangerous illness, that he "Considered it 
would an object of the utmost vegj’et. On the even*' 
ing of the prince’s decease the long had his usual party 
at Lady Yarmouth’s apartments in St. James’s Pajace, 


< 
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and had just sat down to cards, when a page brought 
from Leicester House the information that the 1 prince 
was no morp. The king did not testify either emo¬ 
tion or surprise; then rising, he crossed the room to 
jLqd-f Yarmouth’s table, who was likewise playing at 
cards, and leaning over her chair, said to her in a low 
tone of voice, in German, “ Freddy is dead.” The king 
then withdrew; she followed him, and the company 
broke am. This was told by one of the party to that 
accomplished raconteur, Sir Nathaniel Wraxall. 

When, after her husband’s death, the care of Prince 
George'devolved on the princess-dowager, she failed in 
her duty as the guardian of the f uture constitutional 
King of.England. At eletfen years of age c lie couW. not 
read English. His be«t teacher was Quin, the actor, 
who used to train, the royal children in elocution, and 
to act as stage-master at their private theatricals in 
Leicester House or Savile House, where Addison’s play 
of Cato was performed by the junior branches of the 
royal household, Prince George playing Portius. “ He 
was childish and backward for his years,” was his mo¬ 
ther’s estimate of him at fifteen; and his tutor Scott 
had the courage to tell him that he was even “more 
than idle” by nature. Yet he showed at an early age 
the obstinacy that marked his character in after-life. 

disliked the old king beauise he had reproved <him; 
and Mr. Jesse informs us that his reason for ceasing to 
lfyejjftrFlamjRon Couit was “bechuse George H. had 
struck him in that palace/’ an anecdote told by the late 
Duke of Susse^t For the‘rest, though not deficient in 
intelligence, he Was brought up in suofa* strict seclusidn 
that his mind had no opportunity to expand'Stljpugh, 
in his case at least, ‘this mode of life may have kept 
him, in Horace Walpole’s words, “a model of frigid 
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continence at eighteen: Unquestionably several of Ins 
public acts, which no lover of .freedom call approve, and 
several of the disasters of his reign, were the. results of 
this unfortunate training. 

The*furious violence with which the boy was 
occasion treated by George II. caused him to entertain 
a'pernaanent dislike for his grandfather; but thou^li he 
may never have experiencwl similar treatment from his 
mother, there is a story recorddu by Walpole wJJTch in¬ 
dicates that she was by no means a gentle fsX. jfher. The 
Duke of Gloucester, her third son, was a dull childj 
“ and she u&d to cause him great distress at times by 
jeering him on» account of his dulness, in the presence 
of his brothers and sisters*; ^on one particular.occasion 
telling tliim 1 to laugh at the fqpl.’ The sensitive child 
held down his head and said npthjng; on which the 
princess changed her tdhe, and Accused him of sulki¬ 
ness. * No,’ he said, ‘ he was not sulky; he jjvas only 
thinking.’ ‘And pray what are yoif thinking of?’ in¬ 
quired the princess, with increasing .scorn in her man¬ 
ner. ‘I was thinking*’ said the poor chilJf^'^vhat I 
should feel if I had a son as unhappy as you make me.’ ” 

It had been proposed to build Iiere a theatre for 
musical performances: in the Ladies’ Magazine, 1790, 
we r%ad, “The site of the new opera-house is settled: 
Leinster-square — the n*>und occupied by LeiceafeJJ 
House.” On the site of its gardens was bliilt. New 
Lisle-street, In 1791f Eastward«was the tfoor^Wtsjth vgp 
unceremoniously cut through thenvall of the garden oi 
Home, the poulterer, “the‘turkey mq/ihant,” to make 
to outlet towqjds Newport Market fdr the convenience 
of the J^fince of Wales’s domestics. «How the poulteref 
resisted the encroachment, and triumphed over the heir- 
apparent of the English crown, and the obnoxious <loor 
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w«s removed, will be remembered, as well as its influence 
on the political aspiration^ of John Home Tooke. West¬ 
ward was built'Leicester-street, where, in 1796, Charles 
Dibdin, the song-wxiter, erected his theatre, the “ Sans 
Scuci” 1 

'Savile House was sometimes called Aylesbury House, 
from the iiarl of Aylesbury residing here. He •enter¬ 
tained Petef tho Great, when he visited England, in 
1698;~and here the cz&r enjoyed his pet tipple, “hot 
pepper and*, brandy,” with his boon companion the 
Marquis of Carmarthen. It was let as a town-house 
ior people of fashion. The house passed into the Savile 
family through the marriage of ‘JLqrd Aylesbury’s son 
and successor, Charles, third and last Earl *f Aylesbury 
of that creation, who married Lady Anne Sa-ftle, eldest 
daughter and coheir ojf Sir William Savile, Bart., second 
Marquis of Halifax. At-any rateJ'Sir George Savile, Bart., 
M.P.,wljo had Savile House in 1780, was the male heir 
of the Savilcs andKke Marquis of Halifax, and the in¬ 
heritor of the barpnetcy. The house in the Gordon 
Biots yajT stripped of its valuable furniture, books, and 
paintings, which the rioters. burnt in the fields. The 
Rev. W. Mason, in a letter to Walpole, 1778, speaks 
of the political wisdom of Sir George Savile, “who 
chooses this very moment to indispose the whole,.body 
jl£JDissenters towards him ijod his party by rising up 
the chanipion of the Papists.” Naturally this patron 
oftqjip^tton Suffered, and in the riots “the rails tom 
from Sir George’s bouse .were the chief weapons and 
instruments of \he mob.” <- Their conduct was fero¬ 
cious ; for the accounts state the Baronet’s life to have 
■been shortened by their threats. However, "ig must 
have been a strong partisan, for Wilberforce notes: 
“ Sir George Savile was chosen member for Yorkshire 
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by the*Whig grandees kn th$ Marquis of Rockinghaip s 
dining-^oom.” The attack upon Savile*House by the 
rioter^ of 1780 is referred to in a letter to Richard 
Shackleton from Edmund Burke,, who tfien lived in 
CharlesAareet, St. James’s: he tells us how he «pent 
his nights with other volunteer friends of rariS in* 
guarding the house in Leicester-square. '‘For four 
nights,” he says, “ I kept watch *at Lord Rockingham’s 
or Sir George Savile’s, wBose houses were gaijjsoned 
by a strong body of soldiers, together wit^n umbers of 
true friends of rank.” 

At the commencement of the present centuiy Savile" 
House was rebuilt the late Mr. Samuel Page, of 
Dulwich, an# architect of Some eminence at the time. 
The famo%s Chancery suit of “Page v. Linwood and 
others,” which lasted forty years,^ related to this pro¬ 
perty. Mr. Pepys, afterwards Eiyd of Cottenham, was 
counsel for the plaintiff; and Mr. Sugden, ijow Lord 
St. Leonards, was counsel for Miss Unwood. 

Miss Linwood’s needlework was exhibited at Savile 
House from the commencement of the preseftt century 
until the year after her death in 1845, iif her ninetieth 
year. She worked her first picture when thirteen years 
old, and the last giece when seventy-eight year’s. The 
design were executed with fine crewels dyed expressly 
for ljer, on a thick* tamm^, and were entirely drawn 
and embroidered by herself. * In 1785 the pictures were 
exhibited to the Royal Family, at Windsor ^ ->v;xt at 
the Pantheon, Oxford-street i removed in 1798 to the 
Hanover-square Rooms; and then to T^icester-square. 
The collection cqpsisted of sixty-four pictures, including 
a portrait* of Miss Linwood at nineteen, from a crayon,- 
painting by Russell; her first pieee, Head of St. Peter 
(Guido); Salvator Mundi (Carlo Dolci), for which 3P00 
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guineas had been refused (this picture was bequeathed 
by Miss Linwfod to her Majesty); Woodman in a Storm 
(Gainsborough); Jephtha’s Rash Vow (Opie). f The 
pictures were sold by auction, by Christie and Manson, 
jsj^jShvile House, April 23, 1846, when the Judgment 
^upon Cany which occupied ten years’ working, brought 
64/. Is.; the price of neither of the other pictures ex¬ 
ceeding 40?. The original Hubert and Arthur, by 
North^gte, sold for 38£ 17s. The entire sale did not 
realise 10QG',, 

At Savile House the National Political Union held 

f* > * 

its Refbrm meetings. Here was exhibited, in 1849, 
a moving panorama of the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers. t .This picture was ^advertised to he four f miles 
long, and to represent 4000 miles of countrfl in oppo¬ 
sition to a panorama,at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
advertised as a view .of country 3000 miles in length, 
painted fin three miles of canvas! Now, of the Savile- 
House picture only ten widths (each of which was 20 
feet) were passed before the spectator in fifteen minutes, 
and tl^e ^xiiibition lasted one hour and a half; 20 by 10 
by 6 gives 1260 feet as the real length, or less than a 
quarter of mile. Had the picture been of the pretended 
length (four miles), the canvas must^ during exhibition 
have travelled across the stage nearly at the rate qf three 
.-.miles an hour, which wou]^. hardly allow the painting 
to bg seen at all. The place thence became a very 
“NoelfTArfi*’ of exhibition curiosities, of greater variety 
than delicacy. 

Savile Hqfa\> was destroyed by fire in less than two 
hours on tl^s night of February' 28, 18g5. When tie 
“flames wefe at their greatest height, the Prince<o£ Wales, 
Viscount Amberley, and the Duke of Sutherland were 
among the spectators; and the prince borrowed a fire- 
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man's helmet, and, this attired, inspected the conflagra¬ 
tion fifcjn different points of view. Tj^iis visit of the 
Prince of Wales to the fire in Leicester-^quare recalls 
an epigram made by Rowe.in 1726. The king was in 
Hanover, and a fire happening in Spring-gardes, the 
Prince of Wales went to assist in extinguishing if: 
henccfthe lines: 

“ Thy guardian, blest Jritanjia, scorns to sleep 
When the sad subjects of Ms father weep. 

Weak prinoes by their fears increase distress; 

He faces danger, and so makes it less. 

Tyrants on blazing towers may smile with joy£ 

He knows to sjve is greater than destaoy.” 

• » 

JThe pjjncc resided hare until his accession to the 
throne ilk George IH., when, in front of the mansion, 
he was first hailed as king, and was proclaimed Octo¬ 
ber 26th. Horace Walpole writes, October 28th: “To¬ 
day everybody kissed hands at Leicest er H ouse, and 
this week, I believe, the king will go to*St. James’s.” 

The last royal tenant of Leicester House was the 
Duke of Gloucester, grandson of George IR- The man¬ 
sion was then let to Sir Ashton Level", for \is collec¬ 
tion of natural curiosities called the* Leverian Museum. 
When the king, knighted him, it was observed in the 
newspapers of the time, that “ his Majesty could do no 
less; in remembrance of a, house that had produced jme, 
of the greatest curiosities the world ever saw*in his own 
person.” The Museum was removed in 3T88!f -Leicester 
House was then taken down. It occupied the site of 
Leicester-place; and upoi» the gardes was built New 
*Lisle-street. 

Leieester-square has been for a century noted as the 
residence of many celebrated persons, as well as for its 
numberless exhibitions, its situation for the latter pur- 
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pose rendering ( it one of tire most attractive sites in 
the metropolis. (_It has a curious history. J. T. \Smith 
had, in the yepr 1825, a conversation with a gentleman 
named Parker, then 'in liis L eighty-seventh year, who 
repjembered Leicester -fields long before the accession 

George IH. He said it was a dirty place, where 
ragged boys assembled to play at chucks. In the King’s 
Mews adjoining was a cistern where the horses were 
watered*, behind which wife a horse-pond, in which pick¬ 
pockets, wfyen. caught, were ducked. In 1677, when 
Leicester House, on the north side, stood almost alone, 
there were, rows of elm-trees in the court before it, ex¬ 
tending nearly half the. width of"the present square. 
It was not enclosed until sixty years later; 4*or in the 
Country Journal, or Craftsman, of April 16, 1737, we 
read: “Leicester-fields is going to be fitted Up in a 
very elegant manner; a'new waif and rails to be erected 
t all. round, r" r1 a basiii in the middle, after the manner 
of Lincoln’s-Inn-iieMs.” Some years after, the streets 
were so thinly built in the neighbourhood, that when 
the heads qflhe Scottish rebels of'l 745 were placed on 
Temple Bar, a man stood in Leicester-fields with a 
telescope to give persons a sight of them for a half¬ 
penny apiece. Yet Strype, in 1720, described Leicester- 
fields as “ a very handsome large square, enclosed with 
'rsife, and graced on all side" with good-built houses, 
well inhabited and resorted unto by gentry, especially 
the, side toward:! the north, where the? houses are larger; 
amongst which is Leicester House, the seat of the Earl 
of Leicester, andxthe house 1 ' adjoining to it, inhabited 
by the Earl of Aylesbury.” On the wc3t side, at this' 
pdi'iod, was a very g*od house and curious gardefl, jyhich 
fronted the fields. * 

On the east side of the square, in what was subse- 
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quently the northerii wing of the Sablion&re HoteVHo- 
gartlfcame to Jive in 1733,«as appears Jby tlie rate-hooks 
of 5?t. Martin’s parish; his name was on | brass plate on 
the door, and the sign of tjje Golden Head over it. The 
bead was cut by Hogarth himself, from pieees # of cork 
glued and painted together. The house,^with its sigg, 
is shown in a good contemporary engraving of the square 
by Parr. Hogarth would not allow his* sitters to give 
vails to his servant. In the European Magaziwfai 1801 
it is stated that the apartment which Ifcgajth had built 
for his painting-room was still in existence as the bil¬ 
liard-room* of the Sablionere, for which its td^-lighting 
would peculiarly *adapt it, Hogarth usually took his 
ev»nin^ walk within the ^jnclositre in a scqjrlet roque- 
laure and cocked hat. At the Goldeu Head he for 
many years disposed of his works, in a manner which 
will be understood by the following quotation from one 
of the prints of the day: 

“ Mr. Hogarth is publishing, Irf subscription, a print 
representing the March to Finchley in the year 1746,' 
engraved on a copper plate 22 in. by lT^ jjrige 7s. 6 d. 
Subscriptions are taken at the G olden *Head, in Leices- 
ter-fields, till the 30tli of this inst., and not longer, to 
the end that the engraving may not be retarded.” 

In the report qf a sale of prints by Hogarth, January 
1867, we read: March to Finchley, by Hogarth-»(tl>er 
Sunday print), 61. 2s. 6d.; Harlot’s Progress* first state, 
101. 10s.; Strolling Actresses ^dressing in a* 13am, first 
state, 41.; Distressed Poet ‘and Enragpd Musician, first 
states, 41. ; Set of the Election Pieces, first state, 51. 5 s.)p 
• Four Times j>f«the Day, first state, 4?. 15s*.; Illustrations 
of HjLcRbras, 61. 2s. 6 d .; Marriage a la Mode, 51. * 

Next door to Hogarth livtsd John Hunter, from 
1783: in the rear he built rooms for his anatomical 
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collection, lectures, dissection,#Sunday-evening medical 
levees, &c.; and ^hither, in 1793, to No. 28, also least, 
was remove^ t^e National Repository (on the plaif of 
the Arts et Metiers at’Paris), from the King’s Mews, 
talmn d&wn in 1830; and here was housed, in 1.836, 
t^e Museum the Zoological Society. 

At No. 47, west side 4 Sir Joshua Reynolds lived 
for thirty-one years. Here he built a gallery for his 
pictures,** and set up a |$iy coach, on the panels of 
which he painted the Four Seasons. He worked in an 
octagonal poom. Here, in 1790, the good-natured Pre¬ 
sident of the Royal Academy painted for two Schoolboys 
a flag with the royal arms, which was Jjorne at the next 
breaking-up of King’s Acadfcifay, Cliapel-stseet, So&o. 
In this house Reynolds gaye those famous dinner-parties, 
the first great example in this country “of a cordial 
intercourse between persons of distinguished pretensions 
*>f all kinds^qjpets, physicians, lawyers, deans, historians, 
actors, temporal"ancl Spiritual peers, House-of-Commons 
men, men of science^ men of letters, painters, philoso¬ 
phers, a^d,lovers of the arts, meating on a ground of 
hearty ease, goocl-humour, and pleasantly. It was no 
prim table; often was the dinner-board, prepared for 
seven or eight, required to accommodate itself to fifteen 
or sixteen; for often, on the very eve of dinner, would 
■sfilr Joshua tempt afternoon visitors with intimation that 
Johnson, or Garrick, or Goldsmith, was to dine there” 
(Forster’s Life 'of Golds,nith). Tlicf house was subse¬ 
quently the residence'of the Earl of Inchiquin, who 
fnarried Miss Palmer, Sir Joshua’s favourite niece. He 
was created Marquis of Thomond, and died in 1808. 
After the death of his widow, the Marchioness hf^Tho- 
mond, in 1821, the hdase in Leicester-square was let 
to the Western Literary and Scientific Institution; 
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some premises in thfe rean of the house, in Spur-^rect, 
were*taken down, and a theatre was built for the So¬ 
ciety from the designs of Mr. George pqdwin. The 
house : s now let to Putyick aitd Simpson, the book- 
auctioneers; the noble staircase remains intact, and 
# tlie wine-cellar is used as a strong-roon^ for valuable 
books and other property. # 

In Coventry-street, hard by, on the fiorth side, was, 
until 1859, a famous fish-shoj?. Now, Sir .1 osMia Rey¬ 
nolds was a great dinner-giver, and b^ing^a Plympton 
or Plymouth man, was fond of fish, and was supplied 
from the "above shop; feeding Dr. ^Johnsfln, Burlce, 
Gibbon, and •Bosjvell. But Sir Joshua was mean with 
tradesmen, and he had customers or sitters. Then he 
knew fish, and Miss Reynoldg, his sister, could drive a 
bargain. A walk from Leicc^ter-squar& to Coventry- 
street was a favourite* morninghi clearing of the palate 
with Sir Joslma. He was constantly at the .fishmonger^ 
chose his fish, reversed their position on the leaden slope 
that invited customers, and then sjent Miss Reynolds to 
settle prices. “Miss Reynolds,” said the*f^hjnonger— 
and a gentlemanly old fellow he was—“never chose, 
Sir Joshua never paid; both were good at bargains.”* 
The large house at the east end of Coventry-street 
wa» formerly Hajnlet’s, the silversmith and jeweller, in 
whose shop-window might be seen for sale a silv^i- 
gilt dinner-service, once the property of tfie Puke of 
York. Hamlet fliarried a daughter of^Hiomas Clark, 
“ King of Exeter Change,wlit> died worth half a mil¬ 
lion of money. But Hailllet was an unfortunate spectS 
lator. Am§ng his losses may be reckoned the building 
o^the "Princess’ Theatre iu Oxford-street. 

In the centre of Leicestertsquare is a statue which 
* Mr. Peter Cunningham: Illustrated London Nett-, 
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has ^strange eventful history* It A of metal (lead), and 
is set upon a stone pedestal, which is sculptured 1 with 
groups of iijipjements of war. Upon the platform is 
placed an equestrian ‘statue ,of his Majesty George I. 
or II., though it has been described as the statue of the 
IJuke of' Cumberland, “the hero of Culloden,” probably 
from the duke having been born at Leicester Mouse 
in the year 17$1. It is also stated to represent King 
George”!., and to have been modelled by C. Buchard 
for the Dukq. ot.Chandos, and brought from his seat— 
Canons, n t ear Edgware — in 1747, when it was pur¬ 
chased by*subscription by the inhabitants of file square. 
Others say that it was purchased (^Frederick Prince 
of Wales, and presented to tlifc' inhabitants; which nwiy 
be partly confirmed by the fact that it w T as “ first un¬ 
covered” on the birthday of the Princess of Wales, 
19th November 1748. rDr. Rinibault tells us that in 

some Ms. arracks <v 4 London localities, in the hand- 
' ... 7 

writing of Horace" Walpole, it is said, “ The equestrian 
statue of George I.,. one of the numerous sculptures 
that adqnyxT the grounds of Canons, is now the 
ornament of Leicester-square. It was purchased by 
William Hallett, Esq., then a cabinet-maker in Long- 
acre, who also purchased the estate at Canons, and 
erected on the spot the present villa.” t Again, in Wal- 
■ jglels Memoirs of the Reign < f George II., vol. iii. Ap¬ 
pendix, .p.' 315: “His (George II.’s) son Frederick 
affected the*'same contradictory fondrfess for his grand¬ 
father, and erected the Statue? of George I. in Leicester- 
flelds, and intended, if he hdd come to the crown, to 
place a monument to his memory in St. Pajul’s.” 

“Dallaway in hisc edition of Walpole’s Anecdotes, of . 
Painting (ed. Womum, *ii. 697) has the following note 
upon a statuary named Van Ost or Nost: “ The eques- 
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trian statue of George I. A^as cast in mixed metal^and 
afterwards gilt by him and Jus scholar Cliarpcntier, for 
the Duke of Chandos, at Canons. The # horse was ex¬ 
actly modelled from that by Le Sceur, at Charing-cross, 
. and tlie man is much better. When Canons was taken 
down, and its sumptuous ornaments dispersal, this 
statue was brought to its present station in Leicester- 
square. A few years since it was re-gilt.” Dr. Rim- 
bault adds: “ Yan Nost., *a native of Meclilin, .<dSne to 
England in the early part of the reign of. George I., anrl 
was much employed. One of his patrons was the mag¬ 
nificent Lftike of Chandos, for whom he cfltl all the 
statuary and carved* work at Canons.’^ Mr. Saarsfield 
Tailor, injiis work on tl t&Fine Aiis (ii. 64), ^peaking of 
this statue, says: “ The king is attired in the g:u’b of a 
Roman general, without a lichqpt, but having Ins brow 
adorned with the lamfl-wreatlK emblematic of his tri¬ 
umph over James II. The nckse is wo]] designed,, 
more in the style of Ilaffael or *J duo'Romano than 
those in the Athenian frieze. There is an air of com¬ 
mand in the monarch and solemn dignity^a^out the 
whole which is rather superior to tliaf of Charles I. at 
Charing-cross.” Mr. Taylor, after noticing that Yan 
Nost cast and gilded the equestrian statue of George I. in 
Leif*ester-square, adds, when Canons was taken down, 
<£ this statue was bought fpr a small sum and fixed in 
present situation. It has since been re-gilt.”* £jir John 
Fielding (1776) describes it as a gilt eljuestrian statue 
of King George II. J. T.« Smith, in ^his Ramble in tlie 
Streets of London, describes it as George I., and put up 
i shortly beforg tlie year 1812, thougfi it was bought at 
Canons* in 1744. 

Now, we have a distinct recollection of seeing the 
statue when it had been just re-gilt, and this about 1812. 
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It also worthy of remark ^hat iftie Earl of Aylesbury 
was father-in-law to Henry, the second Duke oflChan- 
dos, and one yf the trustees who pulled down and? sold 
Canons, which may explain the statue finding its way to 
Leiceslter-square, where was Aylesbury House. ‘Again, 
jhe statue generally described as having been erected 
in the reign of George n., which may have led-to its 
being described as the representative of that monarch. 
Mr. Cunningham describes it is the statue of George H.. 
erected about t^je year 1754. 

In 1851 the ground was leased to Mr. Wyld, the 
geograplfbr, for whom was designed a colo&al circular 
building, enclosing a Great Globe! ^ithwi was a wind¬ 
ing staircase, by Avliieh the'Visitor viewed «castingg ol 
hill and valley, lake anjl river, the great oclans, the 
old and new continent^, and the islands and circumpo¬ 
lar regions. This exhibition wtfe continued until 1861, 
,wlien the Jrrcat Mj/lel of the Earth, 188 feet in cir¬ 
cumference, Avals'"sold for 900/., and the building and 
fittings for 880/. .The royal statue was then set up 
again, fyit„in a mutilated condition. 

Leicester-square and its-:neighbourhood have long 
been the resort and habitat of foreigners. Maitland, 
in 1739, described the parish (St. Anne’s) as so greatly 
abounding with French that “ it is an easy matter«for a 
granger to imagine himself ii France.” Formerly on 
the easjt sfde, were three hotels : Brunet’s, the Huntley, 
and La Safenubre; thedatter, namdfcl from the famous 
Parisian cook, av^s taken down in 1867. 

' In the centre of the east* side is a large building in 
the eastern style, originally the Panopticon of Science 
arid Art, erected 1&52-3 by a chartered compahy.for a 
polytechnic exhibition s* it has a pair of minarets nearly 
100 feet high, a domed roof, and other eastern features. 
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The interior had a hall ^7 feet in diameter, lec^ire- 
theatrfcs, laboratory, colossal «nachinery for experiments; 
%n electrifying machine, plate eight fee| in diameter, 
ate. This building is nqw the' Alhambra Palace, a 
mutfic-liall, superbly embellished. 

It would be difficult to point to any portioir of the 
metropolis which has so many artistic associations as 
this locality. We have already described'the residences 
of Hogarth and Reynolds, ift the square. In' ;i tjran- 
bourne-alley (named from the second tjfle of the Mar¬ 
quis of Salisbury, the ground-landlord) lived Ellis 
Gamble, silversmith, to whom Hogarth was apprenticed 
to learn silver-qdatp ehgraving and engraving on copper; 
and from J.718 till 172-f*he earned his livelihood by 
engraving arms, crests, ciphers, shop-bills, &c. An 
impression of Hogarth’s allegqriqpl shop-card, dated 
1720, has been sold foi*25i. T!je fame of the place had 
dwindled to a “ Cranbourne-alley^'onnet,” ere the pre-, 
sent Cranboume-street was built. • ’ ’ 

Burford’s Panorama, at the norj;h-east comer of the 
square, originated wifcli Robert Barker, whff iy;sj painted 
a small circle in Castle-street. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
foretold the failure of the novelty, and was equally sur¬ 
prised and delighted on witnessing its success. Larger 
premises were built in the square by a number of pa¬ 
trons of the arts; and *here the first panorama wq? 
produced by Barker in 17 §4, the success of whjch soon 
enabled the paintfer to repay »his patrotflTJheir capital 
with interest. ^The first pjcture*was ^ view of London, 
taken by Thomas Girtiii, the water-colour painter. 
Next was parted the Fleet under Lord Howe at anchor 
at Spitfiead; then Elba, Athens, ar*l the Bay of Naples, 
—the tw r o latter were highly commended by Stothard. 
Among the early pictures were the Battles of the Nile 
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and^Trafalgar, followed by I^idajo*, Vittoria, and Water¬ 
loo. Robert Barker and his son were succeeded by 
John and Robert Burford, who painted in oil, nfostly 
from their own sketches; the extreme accuracy of the 
views, ms well as their pictorial character, gained for 
the exhibition a high character. The most attractive 
pictures were the Battle of Waterloo and Jerusalem, 
both twice paihted. 

InNLeicester-plaee, No. £, now an hotel, occupies 
the site of th§ Feathers public-house, frequented by 
“Athenian Stuart;” Scott, the marine-painter; Luke 
Sullivan,'the miniature-painter, who engraved Hogarth’s 
March to Fincfiley; Captain Gr6s<^ and Mr. Ilearne, 
the antiquaries; Henderson,'the actor; Join Ireland, 
editor of Hogarth Moralised , &c. In Lisle-street the 
Royal Society of Musicians was founded in 1738 for the 
benefit of the families of indigeift musicians: it origin- 
t ated in the two orphan sons of Kaitch, the oboist, being 
seen driving ih?lcl*-asses down the ITaymarket. In 
Lisle-street lived Henry Bone, R.A., the enamel-painter, 
who regejj'di for an enamel, 18* by 16 inches, 2200 
guineas: he di&l in 1834, aged eighty, leaving a long 
series of Elizabethan portraits: his collection of beautiful 
enamels was dispersed by auction in M#rch 1856. 

In Green-street, at (now) No. 11, lived William Wool- 
4ett, the landscape and histcjrical engraver, knowu by 
his masterly plates of Wilson's pictures and his battle- 
pieces : hhCpoltrait, by«Stuart, hangs in the National 
Gallery. Whenever he had completed an engraving 
he used to fire a cannon from the root of his house in 
Green-street.' He* died in 1785, and is, juried in Old) 
Sti>Pancras churchward: his gravestones were ‘restored 
by the Graphic Society in 1846. 

In Orange-court, Leicester-fields, lodged Opie, the 
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painter; and here was from, pecember 10,1745, Thomas 
Holcroft, his father a shoemaker. “ Cradled in poverty, 
with Ao education save what he could pick-up for him¬ 
self anpd incessant struggles for loare existence — by 
turns a pedlar, a stable-boy, a shoemaker, and a stfblling 
player — he yet contrived to surmount tfog most un- i 
toward circumstances, and at last took his place among 
the most distinguished writers of his agc*as a novelist, 
a dramatist, and a transmtor* ( Preface to JJoicroft’s 
Life, by William Hazlitt). 

In St. Martin"s-strcet, next the chapel, is the last 
town residence of Sir Isaac Newton, who removed here! 
in 1710, from Jenqyif-strect: upon the roof is a small 
obse*vatorv^built by a subswpient tenant, a Frenchman, 
but long shown as Newton’s. In a scarce pamphlet, A 
List of the Royal Society, t',v., ii\ 1718, we find: “ Sir 
Isaac Newton, St. Murtiifs-street,,Leioostor-fields.” The 
house was subsequently tenanted L-y Dr. Burney, when 
writing his History of Music; and Iris’daughter Fanny 
wrote here her novel of Evelina. Mr. Bewlev, “the 
philosopher of Massingham,” died here, defriug^a visit 
to Dr. Burney, who, in an anecdote related to Boswell 
{Life of Johnson), erroneously states Newton to have 
died here.* I levied at Kensington. Fanny Burney 
(Madame D’Arblay) writes from here in 1779 and 1780 
{Diary and Letters, vol. i.) % and Mr. Tlirale, writing to. 
Miss Bumey, styles the inmates of the house jin St. 
Mar tin’.‘•-street, “ d<*ar Newtonians.” 

* It is strange that Dr, Burney’s error shoitd have been over¬ 
looked by Boswell’s annotators. * 
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CELEBRATED RESIDENTS ON THE NEW COURTS-OF- 
, JUSTICE SITE. 

Tile long-projected concentration of our Law-courts, 
, the area of which was marked out so long ago as 1859, 
and is known as the “ Carey-street site,” has swept 
away a host “of squalid and crowded dens of vice, the 
dregs' of the theatrical locality of the last century, with 
“ Playhouse-street,” and countless taverns and low re¬ 
sorts. Joe Miller’s tombstone, the stocks, ami the old 
Duke’s 'Theatre, have disappeared in our time. The 
Carey-street site “lies circumjacent to the great legal 
haunts where the bafristers’*are, and is in the centre of 
the legal district of Loudon—for instance, Lincoln’s- 
Inn-fields, Lincoln’s-Inn, Bedford-row, Gray’s-Inn, 
FurnivaTs-Inn, Staple-Inn, imd the other Inns, and 
the Temple; and^/sh the west, Now-Inn and Clement’s- 
Inn.” In the zificographed plan accompanying the 
Report of the Commissioners we see this district coloured 
yellow; **»nd the courts, offices, and chambers, in other 
colours, shown in most convenient propinquity. It is 
divided from the Temple by the Strand, which incon¬ 
venience will be provided for by covered bridge-ways, 
by tunnels, or subways; and it has even been proposed 
to turn Temple Bar to diona profitable account than a 
dcposi tory^Jor cash-books and ledgers, by making it a 
passage—we hope not a “ bridge of sighs”—for lawyers 
and t^eir client;. 

In addition to its convenience and adaptation, the 
Carey-street site presents other advantages. By its 
clearance we slialkget rid of a bad neighbourhood from 
the centre of Londoif, than which there are few parts 
worse, in a sanitary point of view. It is an old, worn- 
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out district of streets, yays, and courts, ill-drained and 
unventikted, and for the mos\ part a black spot in Hie 
moral topography of the metropolis. Its extent is about 
seven acres and a half; its boundaries on tka north are 
Horseshoe-court, Yeates-court., and Carey-street; on the 
east, Bell-yard; on the south, the Strand and Pickett- 
street; and on the west, Clement’s-Inn. 

This strange cluster of wretched dwellings in the 
heart of the largest capital ii thc?world was in some cases 
remarkable for picturesqueness; but for the most part 
presented the miseries of an overcrowded distinct, and of 
human beings nestling and huddled up in houses in tht? 
last stage of neglect.aifd decay. 

About lyilf a century h?s elapsed since a clearance 
was made on the south side of the proposed site by the 
removal of Butcher-row,—a street of tenements between 
the back of St. Clement'3 and Ship-yard,,in the Strand, 
and named from the butchers’ shambles there. The 
houses here were mostly built in -Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, and chiefly of wood and plaster, with overhanging 
stories. They were wretched fabrics, the receptacles of 
filth in every corner, the bane of old ’^London, and a 
sort of nestling-place for plague. The ceilings of these 
houses were low, with large unwrought beams, and 
lighted by small casement-windows. The cant name 
for the place among coaclnpen in the days of the Spec¬ 
tator was “ The Pass,” or “ The Straits of St. Clement’s.’* 
This group of buildings was, .principallj " : through the 
exertions of Alderman Pickett, Bemov^l, and the new 
line erected in^heir place named Pickett-street. At 
the entrance $o Element’s-Inn the Corporation of Lon¬ 
don e,fed;ed a semicircular entrance,,with lofty colunyjs. 

Entering through these columns, or the Foregate, 
you soon reached Clement’s-lane, of which therp re- 
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mained to the last examples oft the general mode of 
banding, mostly composed of slight work, covfered on 
the outside with painted planks, and plastered Snside. 
These houses may, however, have been of the date 1606, 
when,* to prevent the decay and danger of slight wooden 
buildings, it was enjoined that all persons should either 
build the fronts of their houses with stone or brick. At 
that period tnany of the wooden London houses were 
evidently constructed sd* as fo meet, as far as possible, 
this regulation,; and many were built with framework of 
wood interlaid with brick, and then plastered; the back 
Jiarts oPme bouses were then entirely composed of wood.. 

Clement’s-ianc led into Clare-mjirket, which Howell 
describes, in 1657, as established by the Earl of Glare, 
who built here a street and a palace, and ftved in a 
princely manner. Bcvornl the lane, at the time it was 
built, was Clement’s-Inn-fieldi. Ilollar, the engraver, 
lived hereabout; as he describes in a letter to Aubrey, 
August 1661; “Myselfe doe lodge witliowt S. Clement’s 
Inn, as soon as you come up the steps and out pf that 
house 5 >ijd Aore on your left hand, two payre of stayres, 
into a little passage right before you.” In Clomcnt’s- 
lane lived Sir John Trevor, cousin to Lord Chancellor 
Jeffreys, Solicitor-general, twice Matter of the Rolls, 
and twice Speaker of the House of Commons* He 
died in Clement’s-lane, May,20,1717. .. 

At a house in the fields, beyond Clement’s-Inn, 
according 'to'Faukes, the five conspirators first met, 
“ where they did confer and agree upcm the (Gunpow¬ 
der) plot.” There they took the solemn oath of secrecy; 
and in the same house they received .ily; sacrament of 
Gerard, the Jesuit According to the confession of 
Winter, he, with Catesby, Percy, Wright, and Faukes, 
met in one of the houses of Butcher-row, east of Cle- 
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ment’s-Inn, and there ^administered the oath of secrecy, 
and afterwards received the skcrament in the next room. 
Upoif this spot, two and three centurie^ ago, resided 
many persons of rank and > note. ‘ Many of the houses 
had been rebuilt; but some remained, which formerly 
hajl tenants much above the rank ofthehvpresent oc-^ 
cupiers. 

The abode of “the quality” was in 'Old Boswel^ 
court, adjoining Clement'silane? This court was named" 
from Mr. Boswell, from whose house, in 1659, Gilbert 
Talbot wrote a letter of London gossip to liis father, 
the celebrated Earl of,Shrewsbury. Mr. Cunhingham 
found in the Sh Ckynint Danes burial register : “1611, 
Septj 2, Mr*Ewins, Esquier^ from Boswell House; Lord 
Chief-Justice, and Sir Edward Lyttleton, Solicitor- 
general, lived here in 1695; Lrujv Raleigh (widow of 
Sir Walter), in 1622-5? and Lady Faushawe, in Sir 
Richard’s absence.” Lady F., in her Memoirs, writes ; 

“ In his absence I took a house in jBoswell-court, near 
Temple Bar, for two years, immediately moving all 
my goods thereto.” The Fanshawcs had'a^li^use in 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields, on the north side, vfliere the Coun¬ 
tess of Middlesex had lived before; and the same day 
that Lady F. cargo there was brought the body of her 
.dear husband, who died at Madrid. After this Lady F. 
removed, with her five chiyren, to the opposite side of. 
the Fields. 

As you proceeded from Old Boswell-courtnortliward, 
the houses woremf considerable height ya flight of steps 
led you into Ne^Boswell-court, described by Hatton, in 
|708, as “a pj^a^ant one.” The house westward of the 
steps jva £ very lofty, had a noble staircase with twisted 
rails, and one of the finest attics- in the neighbourhood. 
The houses in the court were almost exclusively let to 
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barristers and solicitors. The north side led to Carey* 

street, which had long los^ some of its olden interest; 
and though t^e old fig-tree may still flourish in Cook’s- 
court, the tjrange Inn, and its galleried yard, whereat 
playgoers put up their horses, had given way to Jke 
site of King’s College Hospital. Passing the entrance 
to Yeates-court, we noted the old yard of the Plough Lift 
$J]j3 house has been rebuilt); and then, looking into 
ew Boswell-court, wesaw* how its heavy old eaves 
had been removed, a parapet substituted, and the door¬ 
ways modernised; and upon the steps at the southern 
entrance'was a relic of “ the light of other days”—a 
watchman’s box of very old date,., which was drawn 
up from the pavement during the day. I^pturniijg to 
Carey-street, we looked in at New-court, wliefe the In¬ 
dependents’ chapel ha/1 been taken down: the former 
chapel of Burgess, Bradbury, and Winter was burnt in 
the Sacheverel riots in 1710. 

In Carey-street) continued northward, was a public- 
house and stable-yard, described, in Sir William Dave- 
nant’s playhouse to be let, as our house inn, the 
Grange.” This was the Plough, taken down in 1853, 
as above stated. 

Serle’s-place is named from Mr. Henry Serle, who 
acquired this property from the sons and the executors 
vOf Sir John Birkenhead, the^writer of Mercurius Avlicus, 
in the, time of the Civil War under Charles I. Serle 
died about 11390, much in debt, and his lands heavily 
mortgaged; liis^arms 1 are over the Lmcoln’s-inn gate¬ 
way, next Carey-street. Serle’s Coffee-house was of the 
days of the Spectator. Lower Serle’s-plqcejiad been, sincp 
1845, the name ofdhe notorious Shire-lane. According 
to Strype, the whole thoroughfare appears to have "been 
originally called Shire-lane, which he describes as com- 
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ing out of Little Liticoln’s^Inn-fields and falling #into 
Fleet-street by Temple Bar: “ the upper part hath good 
old buildings, well inhabited; but # the lowfer .part is very 
narrow and more ordinary*” In the time of James I. 
it was called Rogue-lane. But the place had a higher 
finne. In the burial register of St. Dunstato’s we find* 
‘‘ 1604. Sir Arthur Atie, Knight, out of Sliirc-lane, 
secretary to the givat Earl of Leicester, attendant‘dR 
the unfortunate Earl of ftssex.” Here lived Sir Jc/mi 
Sedley; and here was born his son, Sir*Chasles Sedley, 
the dramatic poet and wftty contemporary of jj^ochesteg. 
“ Neare the Globe in Sheer-lane” lived. .Elias Ashmole, 
the antiquary? arid here Antony h Wood records his 
having dj[i€d with Aslunole ( Cunningham ). • 

To Serle’s-place, on Theodore Hook’s “ arrest under 
the Exchequer writ (August 1828),he was taken, to the 
dwelling and spunging-Tiouse of the shefiff’s officer, his 
captor, by name Mr. Hemp” (Quarterly lievieic, No. 143). 
The writer describes the lane as “ a vile, squalid place, 
noisv and noxious, apparently almost inaccessible either 
to air or light, swanning with a populatica^ef thief- 
catchers, gin-sellers, and worse.” This is scarcely 
applicable to any but the lower portion of Shire-lane, 
and not to the J>art where Hook was shut up. Here 
he kept himself steadily at work in the mornings, and 
his few intimates common^ gathered round {pm in the 
evening. Dr. William Maginn is mentioned as n daily, 
or rather a nightly visitor, through Hook’s diary, for a 
long series oftSfeontlis. rfook had btfen taker) under 
arrest for a crown <febt of 12,000£., the amount of his 
«defalcatjpn ii» Hie Mauritius case. He was locked up 
here 4rom August 1823 until the following Easter, wHen 
he left, after a banquet, for which he improvised a 
ballad, in the chorus not sparing himbelf: 

. “ N 
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“ Let him hang with a curje, this (ftrocious, pernicious 
Scoundrel, that emptied Che till at Mauritius.” 

In Middle Series-place was the house at which was 
held the Kit-Kat Club, whose history is not , m well 
chrony-led as are the members over the patronymic pies, 
Coasting the reigning beauties out of glasses engravad 
with commemorative varses; and how Ivneller’s por- 
, |iults of the club gave l’ise to “ Kit-Ivat”-sized pictures. 

' A portion of Middle Serle’s-plaee had to the last 
its picturerque*gal>led and bayed house-fronts. Here 
|he olden, fame of the place yiay he said to have con¬ 
centrated ; for. there remained the old Trumpet tavern, 
where Isaac Bickerstaff met his Tatk-r Club, and whence 
he led down the lane into Fleet-street the deputation of 
Twaddlers from the country to Dick's Coff’ec-liouse, as 
gloriously told by*Addison and Steele in the Taller , 
No. 86. We have seen a water-colour drawing of the 
Trumpet, by Samuel Ireland, who died in 1800 ; it was 
engraved in the jflunthhj Magazine, circa 1826. The 
house-front ( . had been coated with cement, but was 
essentially- the $>ame to the last. In the old view there 
is a column on each side of the doorway, and on the 
house, under the first-floor window, was a small signboard 
of a trumpet. Many years since the Sign was changed 
to the Duke of York. This was probably one bf the 
•oldest licensed houses in they metropolis. Andrew Mar- 
■, veil, who d’ed in 1678, thus refers to the original sign 
' by way of innuendo: “ Even then, at the same time, 
he sounds anotner trumpet than that ^ Sheer-lane to 
horse and hepi iujiis auditory.” „Ste«.ie, in No. 132 of 
the Tatler, gives an account of the club a i the Trumpet* 
tHb humour of wkwh is admirably circumstantials .The 
members are smokers and old, story-tellers, rather easy 
than' shining companions, promoting thy thoughts tran- 
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quilly backward, and, not the less comfortable to^Mr. 
BickcAtuff, because lie finds himself the leading soul 
amoitg them. He says: “ The truth of it is, I should 
tliink ^pyself unjust to posterity, as well as to the society' 
at the Trumpet, of which I am a member, did I^not, in 
spmc part of my writings, give an account of die per* 
sons among whom I have passed a sixth part of my time 
for these last forty years.” Upon Addison’s return 1 3JJ 
England he founu his friend Steele established amdhg 
the wits, and they were both received with gwiat honour 
at the Trumpet. Its 1 as^ host, took great interest in th^ 
reputation of his house, and was carefyj of everythhig 
connected witlf the«pluee; lie restored the signboard (a 
modelled ^trumpet) to tlfc* house *in its original place, 
and obtained the assent of the magistrates to the change. 
In removing the front, when tin# fascia-boards (shown 
in Ireland’s view) were taken away, tlife arched heads 
of the three lower windows (also shown by Ireland) 
remained; and when the thick coating of colour was 
removed from the front the correct, namejaf the place, 
altered in 1S45, was’seen to be Serle’s-plac*.,--and not 
Lower Serle’s-place, which commenced with the adjoin¬ 
ing house. The paved court running down to Temple 
Bar is mentioned by way of simile; and the inimitable 
“ Visfcn of Justice” was* engendered in the classic mind 
of Addison whilst he was posing from here to JJncolnV 
Inn-fields and back, it being the first paper. (Xo.*l 00 of 
the Tatler) specialty- dated by tBe author “ from Sifter- 
lane.” It ma#*be noted tl’at ttie spdf which Addison 
thus made classV ground was hereafter (p be devoted 
Jo the adminjftnation of justice, thus passing from the 
vision to the reality. The Kit-Iva» Club is genersflly 
considered to have been originated at the Trumpet; but 
Ned Ward, in his Secret History of Clubs, mairftains 
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tlia maker of mutton-pies to have lived at the sign of 
the Cat and Fiddle, in Gray’s-Inn-lane, whence he 
removed te the Fountain Tavern in the Strand. 

Lower Serle’s-place, the last portion which Irore the 
name, of Shire-lane, was a passage of squalid houses, 
'’and of reputations too black to be repeated. We have 
heard a few .-.nu tale Cdhis {..rrible 1< >• -’ll/. Here is 
jcfiifc: In the time of the old parish watch, upon a winter- 
night, when a thick coat of snow concealed the grime 
of the murky alley, a dissipated man strayed into one 
of its vile haunts: there an altercation arose with the 
extortionate owner of the house; a fiendish struggle 
ensued, in which the luckless stranger was thrown down 
a flight ' of stairs, and was taken up almost lifeless. 
How to dispose of the body was a small matter for the 
stronger man, who, Waiting for the interval of the 
watchman's drowsy cry, soon after two o’clock, with 
some help, carried the body a few doors up the lane 
and placed it against a neighbour’s door, by the pin¬ 
head light, of a single oil-lamp. Here the corpse was 
found'by ’the guardian of the night, and conveyed away. 
Next morning there was some stir in the lane, and 
suspicion hovered about, not knowing where to alight 
amidst so many nestling-places of vice and crime. The 
inquest followed, without pointing to the perpetrator. 
■ But many years after, in one of the vaulted rooms of 
the King’s* Bench prison, the door of which stood ajar, 
thSre was overheard a volley of recrimination between 
two men of desperate character wliof (re caged there 
for their legist offences. In this fierce contention was 
gathered the above outline of one among the many dank 
deeds of Shire-laffiie. At the comer of the lane, in 
Fleet-street, at the Angel and Crown, one Mr. Quar- 
rin^ton was robbed by Thomas Carr, attorney, of Elm- 
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court, temple, and Elizabeth A Sams, who were executed 
at TybArn, January lS, 173$. The portrait of Ad3tns 
was pointed and etched by Hogarth. The purification 
of Shim-lane was a long and tedioufc process; for in the 
Minutes of Evidence, March 14, 1865, one of th* per¬ 
sons examined stated that three weeks previously one 
man in Shire-lane was prosecuted, and he pleaded guilty. 
Among the public-houses in file old lane was 11 The, 
Bible,” a house o Ac all for printers. 

One of the worst haunts of this vile neighbourhood 
was Newcastlc-court, Strand, entered at a few doors on 
the right-hilt)d side goind from Temple-Bar.** In thd* 
Minutes of Evijenqp it is stated there wefe in this court 
two Rouses jn which sixty, two persons slept. Again: 

“ What class reside in Newcastle-court ?—They are 
men—those tramps and niggers and hawkers. 

“Newcastle-court consisted wholly o£brothels until 
they were indicted; and now they were inhabited by 
costermongers and these black-facetbfellows, and a very 
low class of persons. 

“ When you stated that the poorer cldSses who will 
be dispossessed will not go into model "lodging-houses, 
what do you found that opinion upon 1 —Upon the filthy 
state in which ijiey live: they will not clean their 
rooms, or open their windows to get air. Newcastle- 
court may be taken as a, sample of that: it is the 
filthiest place in the neighbourhood.” * 

Ship-yard, another place ofeome note, lias also , dis¬ 
appeared. It w|is the site of the* Sliij^flnn, mentioned 
with other grades to Sir Christopher Hatton in 1571. 
It was standing jn 1?56. A token “at tile Ship, with¬ 
out Tenfjde Bar, 1649,” is in the feaufoy Collectjpn. 
John Beynolds, a cook, issued a token, the device the 
fox stealing a goose in Ship-yard, in 1666. “ The, Ship* 
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Tavern in Butcher-row, near Temple Bar,' is noticed in 
an advertisement so late as (lime 1 < ,">(> (Jin n's ('i/hiloijnr 
of the Beaufoi^ Cabinet). Most of the hoi >es in fillip- 
yard had been rebuilt or rei routed; hut on tly west 
side, towards the south end, was an nuclei ! house with 
overhauling, stories. It is engraved in Wilkinsons 
J.ondina /Hit*trata , as‘‘supposed to have been the re- 
Jui|onro of Elias Ashmofe, the celehrxted antiquary.” 
*SCgthorne, the famous engraver. kept Chop “next to y" 
signe of the Drake, without Temple Ban," according 
to his imprint, Itittf—“ the Drake" meaning the ship 
in whieh'nie great Sir Franeis'sailed round the world. 

Leading frbm Ship-yard wa>d 'Jjaiiwoart, we sus¬ 
pect named from ehairmakem«,living there, yr fropj its 
being a stand for sedan-chairs. It occurs in*llatton’s 

AVir 1 ieic, 17U<8. 

t • 

The custom boundary oftht plan, Bell-yank Dope, 
a century and a quarter ago, called “a filthy old place,’’ 
though his friend Korteseue, to whom I’npe wrote this, 
lived at the upper end or best part of the yard. It had 
’lost muchpiPils old appearance within nr more. IVr 
especially miss ils fishing-tackle Tops, which made this 
a Waltonian locality. Honest I/.aak lived hard by. 

Part of the new Law-courts plan ,is to lake down 
all the houses from Bell-yard to I’ickett-sireet. There 
still remain in the narrower part of Fleet-street,.east, 
of Temple Bar, extending to Chancery-lane, eight 
ancient houses. One, «Xo. 1118, was formerly Isaak 
Walton’s; am 1 4»is, like the other seven, overhangs the 
pathway,and has an unsightly effect, jf.’o remove these 
eight houses would widen the street mojt conveniently. 
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That in good old times legal education and hos¬ 
pitality v.i.-nt hand and hand is illustrator? hr Chaucer’s 
reference to the manciple* or purveyor of provisions, 
being pri mmed the oldest mention of the Teinj^e as a 
jtTace for lawyers. Hence the halls of our different Inn* 
of Court have lor several centuries composed a kind of 
universit for thacducathgi of^advocates, subject to thi% 
arrangement. The heneliers and readers, being tlie 
superiors of eacli house, occupied, on pifblic occasions of 
cereniom, the upper end of the hall, wliidi *£is raised, 
on a daiV. and separat'd from the rest of»the building by 
a fmr. Tiie next iii*degree # wenjjlie viler barristers, who, 
after thcOiad attained a t/htain standing, At ere called 
from the body of the him to the bar (that is, to the 
first place outside the l^ir), for the purpose of taking a 
principal part in the mootings or exercises of the house; 
and hence they probably derived the name of niter or 
outer barristers. The other members of the Inn, con¬ 
sisting of students of the law under the degree of utter 
barristers, took their places nearer to tjie cifliflfc of the 
hall and farther from the bar; and, from this manner 
of distribution, appear to have been called inner bar¬ 
risters. The distinction between utter and inner bar¬ 
risters is at the Vresent dav wholly abolished; the 
former being called barristers generally, and.the latter 
falling under the denomination of students. 

•T • • 

These rules were stricter observed pn all festal oc¬ 
casions in tWfcreat hall; for, besules Avorking-days 
and holy-days, tftere«were the lighter pursuits of singing 
'and all .kind# oY harmony, dancing, and other uoble- 
mcTi^ pastimes, all of A\hich Avere Celebrated Avitli £lee 
as well as state. 
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’* The public “moots,” exercises, and duties have long 
been, dispensed with; and (she general rule as to (quali¬ 
fication in all the Inns of Court is, that a persoji, in 
order to entitle himself to be called to the bar, must 
be twenty-one years of age, have kept twelve tends, and 
have bf en for five or three years at least a member of 
the society.* The keeping of terns includes dining *u 
certain number of times in the Hall,, and hence the 
Ugileasantiy of “ eating the^wajjto the b fc ;” the prepara¬ 
tory studies being now private. 

A Hall*, dinner is a formal scene. At five, or half- 
jpast five„t.the barristers, students, and otlig)' members, 
in their gowns> having assemlil^d in the Hall, the 
benchers enter in profession to the*dais; the steward 
strikes the table three thn.'s, grace is said Wy the frea- 
surer or senior bencher* present, and the dinner com¬ 
mences. The old call to dinner was by sounding a 
horn kept for‘the purpose; and the drum and fife, 
trumpets and violins, sackbuts, recorders, and cornets 
were played at every course. The benchers observe 
somewhat m/ire style at their table than the other 
members' do at .theirs. The general repast is a tureen 
of soup, a joint of meat, a tart, and cheese, to each 
mess, consisting of four persons; and each mess is 
allowed a bottle of port-wine. Dinner is served daily 
to the members of the Inn during tdrm-time; the mas¬ 
ters of the bench dining on fthe state or dais, and* the 
barristers and students at long tables extending down 
the Hall. On gnrand days are present the judges, who 
dine in .successiod with each of the fouf" Ians of Court. 
To the Parliament-chamber, adjoining the Hall, the 
benchers repair after dinner. The loVitfg - cups used' 
on 'certain grand bccasions are huge silver goblets, 
which are passed down the table filled with a delicious 
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composition, immemorially timed sack, consisting* of 
sweetened and exqtfisitely-flavoured white-wine. *The 
butter attends the progress of the cup to replenish it; 
and each student is by rule restricted *to* a sip; yet 
it is recorded that once, 'though the number .present 
fell short of seventy, thirty-six quarts of tlje liquid were 
Consumed. At the Inner Temple, on May 29, a gold 
cup of sack is tiianded to eaCh member, who drinks to. 
the happy restoration of ^hai^es II. 

Complaints are made of the neglect of certain old 
customs at the Middle-Temple Had dinners. For¬ 
merly, wlicn the attendant placed the win*»upon tha, 
table, he mentioned i>ne of the Masters'of the Bench in 
whose name it was that ^ay^gtejSm The mess of four 
membe rs ^before whom tin/ - bottle Was place'll stood up 
and bowed to him; tlnrbendher named also standing 
in his place* on the .dais, ancl Returning the salute. 
During the oyster-season, two barrels of oysters were' 
brought into the Hall every Friday in term, an hour 
before dinner; napkins and oyster-knives were pro¬ 
vided, and the myjnbers helped ’ themselves. When 
one bencher dined, on leaving the Hall he* invited the 
senior bar-mess to take wine with him in the Parlia¬ 
ment-chamber. These things are now not attended to 
at tjje Middle temple; but the bencher’s invitation and 
the oyster-whet are exercised at the Inner Temple, where 
the dinners are excellent. * The loving-cup ceremony has 
long ceased, and, the cup is^iow used to hold tooth¬ 
picks I The salads have, been wittily condemned as 
“like eatings gravel-walk, and meeting with *an occa¬ 
sional weed.” * 

In *thc two Temples, for fne Calves’ Head Boll 
evbry bencher is taxed yearly 2s., every barrister Is! 6 d., 
and every gentleman under the bar Is. to the cook and 
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other officers of the house,®for a dinner of calves’ heads 
in th€ Easter term; but the dinner is nominis umhih.. 

We read of strange scenes at the Hall dinners. |Sir 
John Davy^ was expfelled the Society of the Middle 
Temple,for thrashing his friend, Mr. Richard Martin, 
also a bencher of the Inn, during dinner-time in the 
Hall. Davys was afterwards, on proper submission, ro^* 
admitted; and, Martin is 'still remembered, not by his 
'^Itesijshing, but by Ben Jonron’% noble indication to liim 
of his Poetaster. It deserves to be mentioned, in illus¬ 
tration of tUe revels at Christmas in the Hall, that in 
*»king up ^he floor, about the year 17(!4, nea» one hun¬ 
dred pairs of died were fomul, which had been dropped 
on different occasions ffc-^ugh /he chinks of the boards, 
the dice being theii very smV,ll—at least one-third less 
than those now in use COuninngham’s London). Sir 
Symonds d’Eives tells us how, in 1023, after supper in 
the Hall, he argued a moot at the Bench; “ two gentle¬ 
men, under the bar, arguing first in law—French bare¬ 
headed, as I did myself before I was called to the bar at 
the cupboard.”*- " , 

The \fi<*ld]o Temple feasts were very sumptuous. 
Evelyn describes that of 3688, “so very extravagant 
and great as the like had not been seen at any time.” 
He was elected one of the comptrollers of the Middle- 
Temple revellers, “ as y® fashion of the young students 
and gentlemen was, the Obristtnas being kept this yeare 
with great solemnitybty he soon resigned his staff of 
pffice. Again, iinlG88, ( he records: “Went to seethe 
revels at'the Middle Temple,” which h^gravely con¬ 
demns as “ an old but riotous custdltn, and has relation 
neither to virtue nor policy.” Aubrey “ e'njoyed here 1 
the greatest felicity of his lifebut on St. John’s-niglff, 
1673, he was “ in danger of being run through with a 
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sword by a young Templar at Burges’ chamber in the 
MidAe Temple.” itowever, these excesses took place at 
thejrevel. 

%,i Hemy Vltl.’s tim^the gentlemen of the Temple 


were addicted to “ shove and sli]> groats” (gamdls played 
jjrith halfpence), which became forbidden, thtSn umjyr 
a penalty; and encounters were then so frequent that 
Templars wercVrohibited from carry ing*any other wea.*Z 
pon into the lJ 9 .ll (the Kiniltg-room) than the da£j^er 


or carving-knife which it was customary t^cany about 
the person in those days for the mutton. 

We lilve seen tire larc of the Middle ^mple inP* 
pugned. Blackwpofl, in his lively raft ling way, says: 

“ ^he Mobile Temple i» df ojdlSercnt temjjejjiment from 
JtluULlUier Temple, as 


‘ Tiu? Inner for the rich, th^SIiSdle for the poor.’ 

• 

And here, accordingly, the course of professional educa-” 
tion is confined to the scrag-end*of a neck of mutton, 
and occasionally griskins. The consequences of this 
meagre course of study may be easily predicted; and 
the fact is well ascertained that the Middle Temple has 
given to the world fewer great men, and those at longer 
intervals, than ^iny of the other Inns of Court. How, 
indued, could it by otherwise ? What professional acu- 
meji can be derived frcqji the scrag-end of a neck of 
mutton ? or what inspiration can the sinkiifg advocate 
imbibe from griskins ?” 

At a l ate d inner there?wei'a present in the Hall but 

three bencl)er>^ seven barristers, and six students—in 

all sixteen, which ftas called forth remVt at tliis, deca- * 
| 7 | • » 
dence t)f one of tlie noblest colleges of law that f ever. 

existed in any country—one which, we can say without 

fear of contradiction, has turned out the most able 
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lawyers and statesmen that ever adorned our annals. 

Stanch members of the Inn have, liWever, made <?veiy 
endeavour to restore the Middle Temple to sometlyng 
like its ancient station and renown. ■ / 

The came writer says: “ The Inner Temple professes 
to receiv^ tin; .rich and great more exclusively, and ac-, 
eoraingly the legal bill of fare at that Inn is recherche in 
■•.high degree—Clothing plain ever bein^ put upon the 
and French cookery preferred./' Tlie strictest 
silence is enjoined in this Hall during the whole time of 
gastronomic study, hob-nobbing being interdicted as low, 
no further intercourse permitted among the several 
members of the ixiesr than an occasional scowl trans¬ 
mitted from one side ol Tit' table to the other^after the 
manner of the English who hk^e not the honour nf 
another’s acquaintance. In the’ Inner Temple it is un¬ 
derstood that yen may, in a easy of great emergency, 
ask your neighbour for the salt; but it is also under¬ 
stood that he is not obliged to let you have it.” 

Lineoln’s-Inn, in its new buildings, has not failed to 
provide for hospitalities on the old scale, for we read 
that “the corridor is arranged on the plan of the college 
halls of the Universities, and has a buttery-hatch, and 
stairs leading to the vaulted kitchen, 45 *eet square and 
25 feet high, with one of the largest fire-places in Eng¬ 
land; adjoining are cellars for one hundred pipes of 

„ 99 <i 

wine. 

In the ancitint Ilall were held all .the revels of the 
Society, their masques and Ohristmasinggj when the 
benchers laid aside their dignity, and dancing was en¬ 
joined .for the Students, as conducive^“to the making of 
gentlemen more fit fqr their books at other times*;” jjiyl 
by an order 7 th of James I. “ the under-barristers were, 
by decimation, put out of commons for example’s sake, 
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because they had not danced on the Candlemas-day 
preceding, when thk judges were present.” Of Christ¬ 
ina® 1G01 Pepy^ writes: “ The King ^Charles IT.) 
vis\*d Lincoln’s-Inn to, see the revels there; there 
being, according to an old custome, a prince and all his 
gobies, and other matters of sport and cb>argtj” Here 
were present Clarendon, Ormond, and Shaftesbury at 
the revels of Vale; Ley, and Denham* the poet; an»h 
the gloomy Pr^nne standing by. At these entei^,Ali¬ 
ments the Hall cupboard was set out with the Society’s 
• olden plate, which includes silver basins anefewers, silver 
cups and'eovers, a silver college-pot for festivals, and i.: 
large silver punch-bowl with twodmiufilbs. 

„ Not^jnany years agodtgwtSf^he custom at Lincoln’s- 
■■feuNfrvc one of the servajws, attired in his usual robes, 
to go to the threshold of the outer door about twelve or 
one o’clock, and exehfim three times, Venez manger /” 
when neither bread nor salt was upon the table. , 


LIVING IN CHAMBERS. 

The Chambers in our Inns of Court and Chancery 
are#the cheap and commodious lodgings provided for the 
members, just as rooms gre provided for students in the 
colleges of our Universities. As the buildings are of 
considerable age,, they represent many cf the inconveni¬ 
ences of antiquity—such fte narrow staircases, upon which 
one person can scarcely pass another; and looms ill- 
lighted and ventilSted, and in their appointments pre¬ 
senting a sparseness of furniturc^and a clumsiness of 
fittings which bespeak anything but comfort to tlie in¬ 
mates. Through more than five centuries has this state 
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of things existed, or fronf the eighteenth year of the 
reign*. of Edward III., when Lad/ Clifford demised a 
house in Fleet-street to the Apprentfoiu de BancoJfthe 
origin of Clifford' s-Inn. 

The,TempIe first came into the hands of the same 
professior. by .virtue of a demise from the Knights Ilosg-, 
pitallers (who had received a grant of the lands on the 
^dissolution of the Templar order) durinafthc same reign, 
thsjigh the exact date is unkmrwn. Tye destruction of 
the books and ancient records in the Temple by Wat 
Tyler—“To the inns of Court, down with them all!'’ 
Jt'Jack Caddy —has thrown some 'obscurity ovef its earlier 
history; but Clftiuce^’s lines beginning, . 

, ‘.‘A manciple theilvvns ?>f the Temjile,” 4 

sufficiently prove the antiquity of the lawyers’ posses¬ 
sion. Lincoln Vlnn 'was demise*! in early times by the 
•Bishops of Chichester to the students of the law. The 
tradition that the Eayl of Lincoln, in Edward II.’s time, 
was their first lessor rests on ip> good foundation. Gray’s- 
Inn was demised to dnother society, of the same nature 
by its ancient possessors, the Lords Grey of Wilton. 
Houses were probably first numbered in the Inns. 
Hatton (1708) states of I’reseott-streyt, Goodman’s- 
fields, “ instead of signs, the houses here arc distinguished 
by numbers, as the staircases^in the Inns of Court and 
Chancery.” 

The Inns of Court w^re originally founded for the 
purposes of affording legal education and lodging and 
entertainment to the students. By grants^from James 
„I. and other benefactors mnnificen’fc endowments were 
made, the amount of which is unknown, but the esti- 
e mates of the income is upwards of 50 , 0001 . per annum. 
But besides the rent of laud, the benchers receive large 
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sums from students, and the students are further com¬ 
pelled to pay for dinners, whether they consume *tliem 
or Ait. Out of tips large income, libraries are kept up 
—sAnc of them very indifferently—and a few lecture¬ 
ships rre maintained; but what becomes of the* residue 
,ie utterly unknown. No man supposes—rfljr, indeed, <Jo 
we believe tli|t there would be just ground for sup¬ 
posing—that tfe benchers divide the surplus amongst 
themselves; hutithis onlj- rdftdcrs the mystery de<^ c'r, 
and the question of what is done # with the residue 
becomes the more curious. The Inner Temple, the 
Middle Temple, LinAiln’s-Inn, and Gray’^-tnn, seve¬ 
rally possess splendid properties; ■'.fll, in the Inner and 
Middle JJmiple, at least,•tl*'“benchers, begi(J,es a sump- 
table, enjoy the benefit of chambers rent-free, 
varying in value from atiout 10(11. Jo 1201. a year. But 
this trifling and not uiTjust appropriation of the funds is 
but a mite in the scale, and the question of what is dont; 
with the surplus funds remains to Be solved. 

We do not propose to enter yito this much-vexed 
question, but to glaliee at what may he moi* cgitertain- 
ing to the general reader, namely, tlfe changes which 
time has brought about in the customs and fashions and 
modes of life. • It may he curious to trace our great 
lumfiiaries of tlu* law starting from their studies with 
such habits as those of $ir Edward Coke. When in 
1572 he was admitted of the Inner Temple, lie entered 
into a most laborlbus coulee <5f study. "Every morning 
at three, iifcr+hc winter season * 'lightin* his own /re, he 
read Bracton, Littlgton, the Year Bpoks, and the folio 
Abridgment^ of the Law, till the Courts met aUeight. 
$V*theji went by water to Westmirster, and beard /.'ases 
argued till twelve, wbeii pleas ceased for dinner. After 
a short repas^ in the Inner-Temple Hall, lie attended 
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“readings” or lectures in the afternoon, and then re¬ 
sumed liis private studies till five, dr supper-time. This 
meal being, egded, thp moots took pface, when difficult 
questions of law were proposed and discussed,—if the 
weatliek was fine, m the garden by the river-side; if it 
rained, in tbb covered walks near the Temple Church. 
Finally, lie d:ul him: elf up in 1 ' < hrunVr, and w " k< 
at his common-place book, in which lift inserted, under 
tte. proper heads, all the Pega? inform' tion he had col¬ 
lected during the day. Wlien nine o’clock struck he 
retired to bed, that he might have an equal portion of 
sleep before and after midnight. 1 The Globe and other 
theatres were rising into repute, bv.t he would never 
appear at t any of then!; would lie indulge in such 

unprofitable reading as the poems of Lord 
Spenser. When Shakspeare and Ben Jon son came into 
such fashion that even “sad apprentices of the law” 
^occasionally assisted in masques and wrote prologues, 
Cdbgapteadily eschewed all such amusements; and it is 
supposed that in the whole course of liis life he never 
saw a play,acted, or read a play, or‘was in company with 
a player. In the reign of .Tames I. the Temple was 
nicknamed “ My Lord Coke’s Shop.” 

In these early days the Inns of Court were out of 
doors—much more rural than at present. Their Situa¬ 
tion was admirably chosen, 1 eing at once in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of both the City and Westminster Hall, and at 
that period pleasant suburban retreats. The view from 
the Temple-gardens, when on the oppos 5 *'*. side of the 
river the eye ranged over the green marshes and gradu¬ 
ally-rising ground to the Surrey hills and the rich oak^ 
and, beech woods that clothed them, must have hf .ii 
delightful; and beautiful was the site of both Lincoln 
and Gray’s Lins, with their uninterrupted view over 
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fields and gardens to Hampstead and Highgate, then 
abundant in rich ybodland scenery; for parts o# the 
ancient and wide forest of Middlesex remained down to 
the Sixteenth cemury. If is curious to read of the 
fields adjacent to Lincoln’s-Inn, called the Conaygarth, 
“.being well stocked with rabbits and ga^pe.”. From 
the period of their establishment, the Inns of Court 
seem always ter have boasted their gardens; and we 
doubt not that jur reatkrs %’ill look with additioril 
interest at the fine elms in Gray’s-Inn-gardens, wnen 
told that they were planted under the express direction 
and superintendence of Francis Bacon. 

The retirement <jf life in chair hers* has been thus 
ple^santl^sketched by % popular novelist of our day: 

.ff.TTeje, on the choicest spot of this clioice ground, 
stands a loftyr rotv of chambers, jlooking obliquely upon 
the sullied Thames; before the windows,the lawn of the 
Temple-gardens stretches with that dim yet^ delicious 
verdure so refreshing to the eye» of London^. ^_If 
doomed to live within the thickest of London smo 
you would surely say that that would bt5 yoiy^ chosen 
spot. Yes, you, you whom I now address, my dear 
middle-aged bachelor friend, can nowhere be so well 
domiciled as her*. No one here will ask whether you are 
out of at home, alone or with friends; here no f^abbata- 
rian.will investigate your kjpndavs; no censorious land¬ 
lady will scrutinise your empty bottle; no valetudinarian 
neighbour will complain of late hours.* If you love 
books, to wlyt place are books so suitqjfie ? The whole 
spot is redolent of typography. Would you worship the 
Paphian godjjesg, the groves of Cyprus *are not jnore 
jtjirn'than those of the Temple. Wit and wine are 
always here, and always together; the revels of the 
VOL. I. o 
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Temple are as those o!? polished Greece, where the 
wildest worshipper of Bacchus nevt«r forgot the dignity 
of the god whom he adored. Whei^s can retirement be 
so complete as' here? where can you be so sure jf all 
the pleasures of society ?” 

TheCourt of Star-Chamber took care of the morqjs 
fif the rising generation by desiring the principals of , 
the Inns not cto suffer the students to be out of their 
houses after six o’clock at uight, “ udthout very great 
and necessary causes, nor to wear any kind of weapon 
and the Court records prove the Star-Chamber to have 
committed to the Tower the Eari of Surrey, Sir Tho¬ 
mas Wyat, and "young Pickering, for breaking windows 
-and eating flesh in Lent. . . „ 

In the 1 reign of Philip and Mary it was ordained by , 
all the four Inns of Cotirt, “ that none except knights 
and benchers should wear in tludr doublets or hose any 
light colours, save scarlet and crimson; nor wear any 
upper velvet cap, oa any scarf or wings in their gowns, 
white jerkins, buskins, or velvet shoes, double cuffs in 
their shirts, feathers or ribbons.in their caps; and 
that none should wear their study-gowns in the City 
any farther than Fleet Bridge or Ilolborn Bridge; nor, 
while in Commons, wear Spanish cloak, sword and 
buckler, or rapier, or gowns and hatp, or gowns girded 
with a dagger on the back.” t 

.The Inns have their criminal liistoiy. John Ayloff, 
member of the Inner Temple, convicted of high treason, 
was hanged opposite the Temple-gate, 1G85. Another 
Temple traitor, Christopher Layer, was executed at 
Tyburn, March 15, 1723. His head was placed on 
Temple Bar, and there remained longest its* tena tjf/ 
Thomas Carr the Elm-court attorney, and Elizabeth 
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Adagis, for robbing Mr. Qtfkrrington at a tavern'at 
the comer of Shine-lane, were .executed January 18, 
1738: the portrait of Adams painted and etched 
by Mogarth, as Already described at pages 180, 181. 
Henry Justice, of the Middle Temple, founcU guilty 
of stealing books from the library of JJ'rinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, was sentenced to death, but sub¬ 
sequently transported for life* 1757. Jjaundresses, or 
women who hav^ charge* of thambers, have sometimes 
murdered their masters. In 1768 Elizabeth Richard¬ 
son was executed at Tyburn for the murder of Mr. 
Pimlott, ah attorney-at-law, in Symond’s-Rrfi, on the 
east side of. Clynmcry-lane: hese ’the Masters in 
Chgncer^ formerly redded. But the most truculent 
^'minal^was Sarah Malcolm, who murdered her mis¬ 
tress, her comnanion, anti servant, at chambers in Tan- 
field-court, Inner Temple; for which she was liung in 
Fleet-street, as more fully narrated elsewhere. And 
we have heard of an old laundress who cut off the 
head of her aged master as he lay asleep in a third-floor 
chamber in Gray s-I.m. ’ ~ ^ 

Peter Burcliet, of the Middle Tem|>le, the last per¬ 
son who was imprisoned in the Lollards’ Tower at St. 
Paul’s, mistaking the person of John Hawkins, Esq. 
(afterwards the famous seaman Sir John Ilawkjps), for 
that of Sir Christopher Hatton, assailed him in the high 
street beyond Temple Bar, and desperately* wounded 
him with his dagger, on the 11th of October 1573. On 
his examination for this oftence,*lie wpS found to enter¬ 
tain “ heretical opinions,” and was therefore committed 
to the Lollards’JTower till a consistory cfluld be lipid in 
St. Paul’s efiurch; on which he qprrowly escaped the 
condemnation of death, ^through the earnest persuasior 
of divers learned men,” who prevailed on him to make a 
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reluctant recantation. lie was afterwards commuted 
to thfe Tower of London, where liV barbarously mur¬ 
dered one of Jus keepers with a bijet of wood;for 
which crime he was arraigned and condemned at West¬ 
minster;- and bn the 12th of November was hanged on 
a„ gibbet erected near the spot where he had wounded 
Hawkins, his right hand having been -first “ stricken 
off and nailed to the gibbet.” Camden states that the 
Qspen (Elizabeth) was sorinctinsed at JBurchet’s design, 
that “ she commanded him to be presently executed by 
martial or camp law;” and we learn from Ellis (Ori¬ 
ginal Lett8r% 2d series, vol. iii.) that she ordered a com¬ 
mission to be prepared for that purpose,-but was pre¬ 
vailed on not to sign its 

Notable persons have lived in most of the* Inn*. - 
Dr. Johnson came from' Gray's-Inn to live at No. 1 
Inner Temple-lane, in first-floor chambers, in 1760, and 
continued till 1765. The house was taken down in 
1857. The over-ddbr was boldly carved, and on the 
transom was inscribed “ Dr. Johnson’s Staircaseand 
it was impossible to look at it without remembering 
that here Goldsflaith, Reynolds, Boswell, and a host of 
their literary contemporaries, visited Johnson. In this 
and the following year the Doctor appears to have writ¬ 
ten little, and his life was “dissipated.and useless.” 0 He 
seems to have gone much the theatre, to “escape 
from himself.” The Jealous Wife had just been pro¬ 
duced. Next ^ear Johnson obtained his pension of 
300/. a year; aiid we‘find ‘him writing from here to 
Earl Buie, stating that his pension had not been paid 
him at Michaelmas, nor did he know, where or from 
whom .he was to ask it. Here Johnson was first visite*! 
by Boswell, who writes: “ I entered .the chamber’s with 
an impression given me by the Rev. Dr. Blair of Ediri- 
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burgji, who had been introduced to him not long before, 
and described his paving 1 found the giant in hi? den’ 
—an expression,” Says Boswell, “ which, ^vhen I became 
pretty well acquainted, with Johnson, I repeated to him; 
and he was diverted at this picturesque account of 
himself.” Boswell describes Johnson’s apartment, fur¬ 
niture, and mofning-dress as “ sufficiently uncouth. His 
brown suit of clothes looked very rusty? he had on a 
little, old, shriveled, unpowdbred wig, which was^too 

small for his head; his shirt-neck and the knees of his 

• • 

breeches were loose; his black worsted stockings ill 
drawn up', and he laid a pair of unbuckl€tf shoes by 
way of slippers. J3ttt all these slovenly particularities 
weg-e forgotten the ujoiiaeHt that he begjjn to talk. 
Somo*vgjntlemcn, whom I do not recollect, were sitting 
with him; and when tfley went* away, I also rose; but 
he said to me, ‘ Nay? don’t go.’ ‘ Si*,’ said I, ‘ I am 
afraid that I intrude upon you. It is benevolent tq 
allow me to sit and hear you.’ fie answered, ‘ Sir, I 
am obliged to any man who visits me.’ ” 

Boswell thus describes the Doctor’s*libj^j', which 
was contained in two garrets over his* chambers, where 
Lintot, son of the celebrated bookseller, had formerly 
his warehouse. • Boswell found a number of good books, 
but Very dusty aad in great confusion. The floor was 
strewed with manuscript leaves in Johnson’s own hand¬ 
writing, which Boswell beheld with veneration, sup¬ 
posing they might contains portions of*the Rambler or 
Rastelas. 1 observed,” says Bosw#fl, “ an apparatus 
for chemical experiments, of which Johnson was all his 
life very fon^l. . The place seemed to be very favourable * 
retirement and meditation. Johnson told me that, 
he went up thither without mentioning it to his servant 
when he wanted to study secure from interruption; for 
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he would not allow his servant to say he was ngt at 
home*'when he really was.” 

Here tlip Poctor received a visit from Mdme. de 
Bouffieurs; and Boswell tells us how, bn her departure, 
Johnsoxl forgot to accompany her to her coach; when, 
rijcollectnig his want of gallantry, he humed down the 
staircase and overtook Boswell and the hfdy before they 
reached the Tfcmplc-gate, seized her hand, and con¬ 
duced her to her carriage? 

“ Dr. .Johnson’s Staircase” was withdrawn from the 
sale of the materials in 1857, the Benchers having de¬ 
termined to' retain possession of It. The boarded and 
timber floor, on whidh the learned Doctor and his literary 
friends had §p often -Walked, with the windojys, doyrs, 
moulded panel partition, &c., sold for 10/. 5s. .-At the 
bottom of the lane, in dfarrar’s-buildings,, Boswell had 
his chambers, to 4 be near Jolinsoif. Charles Lamb lived 
at No. 4. “Two rooms on the third floor and five 
rooms above,” he wfrtes to Coleridge, “ with an inner 
staircase to myself, and all new painted, &c., for 30/. 
a year. «•The rooms are delicious;"the best look back¬ 
wards, into Hare-court, where there is a pump always 
going; just now it is dry. Hare-court’s trees come in 
at the window, so that it’s like living in a garden.” 

. We have now another great litenary association in 
the lane. Thither came Oliver Goldsmith, when, he 
removed .from Gray’s-lnn. He took chambers on the 
library staircase of the iAner^ Temple, 1 - which he shared 
with one Jeffs, butler to the Society. Hjs neighbour 
Johnson soon paid him a visit, and went prying about 
the rooms. Goldsmith grew fidgety, and, apprehending 
a disposition to find- fault, exclaimed, with the "air at' 
man who had money in both po'ckets, “ I shall soon be 
in better chambers than these!” which harmless bravado 
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dre\\ from Johnson four Latfii words implying, “It is 
only yourself that D'ied be looked for.” 

From these chambers Goldsmith removed to Gar- 
denfbourt, in the 1 'Middle Temple, to what the rich old 
Dr. Scott describes as a miserable garret. • Goldy, 
nevertheless, would not accept the Doctor's .proposal 
that he should write for the Administration. Here 
Oliver passed many happy hours at his'window, look¬ 
ing over the garden at the oM Temple rookery, waddl¬ 
ing the habits of the rooks, which he has so well 
described in his Animated Nature. It was wfiile living 
here that Goldsmith hired a man-servant (S Fatlander, 
of course), and w<js \netamorphosed»intb a smart phy¬ 
sician, wjjli a professional .wig »and cane, purple silk 
small-elqthes, and a scarlet roquelaure buttoned to the 
dim; but he soon gr£w tirecl, of the profession and 
small amount of fees. •In 1768, Oliver,.with the profits 
of his comedy the Good-natured Man, purchased cham¬ 
bers in Brick-court, for which he g&ve 400?.; they were 
No. 2, second floor, right of the staircase. He furnished 
them handsomely; and then came wast8 ai^jjebt and 
difficulties, which he never got over. Mr. Forster tells 
us, in his admirable Life of the poet, that Goldy bor¬ 
rowed money «f Mr. Edmund Bett, a barrister, who 
occupied the opposite rooms; he remained very intimate 
witk him for the rest of hi* life. 

Under Goldsmith’s were the chambers of Mr. Black- 
stone, then finishing the, fobrtli voluifie of his Com¬ 
mentaries. Ha used to complain ofcthe racket made 
overhead; and a Mr. Children, who succeeded him, 
made the same # complaint. And how cotdd it be fitlier- 
“--visp f for here Goldsmith gave dinners to Johnson, Bey-, 
nolds, Barry, Bickerstaff, and other friends; and supper- 
parties to young folks of both sexes. These last were 
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•preceded by noisy round games at cards, follow^! up 
by Kind-man’s-buff, and romping grimes of forfeits, and 
uproarious singing aiyl dancing. Sometimes a “ former 
friend” called most inopportunely, aS'was the casA one 
evening when the Doctor was drinking wine with Top- 
ham B&aucjerc and General Oglethorpe. The caller 
was half tipsy; he sat down with the fpie connections, 
and all at ome took from his pocket a quarter of a 
poijnd of tea and half U pcund of f sugar, which he 
offered Goldsmith, as he could not repay two guineas 
which the Doctor had lent him. This was too much 
for even* (Soldy’s good-nature, •and the intruder was 
turned out with his tea and sugar. • t 
' j In these chambers Gold,snwt]i breathed his last. ( <He 
was asked, “Is your mind at ease?” “No, it_i r- not,” 
arc the last recorded words of Oliver Goldsmith. Ho 

r *■ r 

grew too weak ,to talk, and scartely took any notice of 
what was said to him. He sank at last into a deep sleep. 
He awoke, but in strong convulsions, which continued 
without intermission until he expired on the 4th of April 
1774, a£,jive A clock in the morning, in the forty-sixth 
year of his age.’ On the stairs of his chambers there 
were the lamentations of the old and infirm, and the 
sobbing of women—poor objects of his charity, to whom 
he had never turned a deaf ear, evea when struggling 
himself with poverty. 

There* was some talk of a public funeral; but as the 
poor poet had * died 20007. in debt, the idea was relin¬ 
quished. Five days after his death, therefore, at five 
o’clock on the evening of April 9th, he was privately 
interjpd in the burial-ground of file Temple Church. 
Burke and Reynolds superintended the arrangements if 
but the chief mourner was Sir Joshua’s nephew. 1*he 
poet rests at a short distance from the brick wall on the 
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nort^ side of the burial-groufad, immediately opposite 
the door of the vestry. Formerly a tree shaded the 
spot. 

In Essex-couvt lived apother errant man of letters, 
Kichard Porson, whose irregularities were of* more 
reckless cast than those of poor Noll. Porson chose 
this abode to l|e near Perry, of the Morning Chronicle, 
whose sister he had marriecT. Perry’s «house was in 
Laneaster-court, in the /Strand; hence Porson face¬ 
tiously called him “My Lord of Lancaster.” Many a 
time at early mom did Porson stagger frofn his old 
haunt, the? Cider Collars in Maiden-lanof Vhere he 
scarcely ever /ailed to pass some hours; after spending 
ihe^evenituj elsewhere. is.related of him, upon better 
authosity^than most of the stories told to Ins discredit, 
that one night, or rathe* mornhij*, Gurney (the Baron), 
who had chambers in •Essex-court* undpr Porson’s, was 
awakened by a tremendous thump in the chamber above. 
Porson had just come home dead-drunk, and had fallen 
on the floor. Having extinguished the candle in the 
fall, he presently staggered downstairs tc^relight it; and 
Gurney heard him keep dodging and‘poking with the 
candle at the staircase-lamp for about five minutes, and 
all the while veyy lustily cursing the nature of things. 

We read als<\ of Porson’s shutting himself up in 
tlic^e chambers for thre^ or four days together, ad¬ 
mitting no visitors. One* morning his friend Kogers 
went to call, having ascertained from the barber’s hard 
by that Porson was at home, but had^ot been seen by 
anyone for (wo days. Kogers proceeded to his chambers, 
and knocked at tfie floor more than once t he would not - 
'open it, and*Kogers came downstairs; but as he was ^ 
crossing the court, Porson opened the window,” and 
stopped him. He was then busy about the Grenville 
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Homer, for which he coKated the Harleian Ms. qfr the 
OdySaey, and received for his laboui\but 50 1. and a large- 
paper copy. His chambers must have presented a strange 
scene; for he used books post cruelly, whether they 
were his own or belonged to others. He said that he 
jx>ssessefcl mpre bad copies of good books than any private 
gentleman in England. 

Rogers, when a Templar, occasionally had some 
visitors, -who absorbed mote oflhis time than was always 
agreeable; an instance of which he thus relates: “When 
I lived in the Temple, Mackintosh and Richard Sharp 
used to chiAe to my chambers, 'and stay tlier6 for hours, 
talking metaph'ysiss. One day they, were so intent on 
+ heir ‘first cause,’ ‘spirit,’ .an*l ‘matter,’ that they Y ere 
unconscious of my having left them, paid a jkit, and 
returned. I was a little"angry \it this; and, to show my 
indifference about tliem, I sat down and wrote letters, 
without taking any notice of them. I never met a man 
with a fuller mind titan Mackintosh,—such readiness on 
all subjects, such a talker!” 

Although tne Temple has undergone many changes 
since Charles L*amb’s time,—old Crown-Office-row has 
been taken down, and rebuilt of handsome stone,—his 
charming recollections of “ the old Benchers of the In¬ 
ner Temple” have an unfading interest. “ Tliese^folks 
had the terrace almost sacrec^to themselves—in the,fore 
part of the day, at least. Here walked Jekyll, ever 
ready to be delivered of a jes,t; and Thomasr Coventry, 
whose person wag a quadrate, his step, massy and ele¬ 
phantine, his face square as the lion’s, his ga$ peremptory 
and jjath-keeping, indivertible from* his way as a moving 
column, the scare cry w of his inferiors, the browheater off 
equals and superiors; who made a solitude of children 
wherever he came, for they fled his insufferable pre- 
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senccVs they would have sliunrfed an Elisha hear. His 
growl is as thunder in their ears; whether he spok* to 
them in mirth or in rebuke, clouds «f snufj, aggravating 
the natural terrors*of his speech, broke forth from each 

majestic nostril, darkening the air.And»so he 

passed the terrace. 

“ Coventry -\*as master of four or five hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds—a hoarder rather than a miser; but he 
gave away 30,000^ once imiiis Bfetime to a blind charity.' 
He kept the table of a gentleman, and his kitchen-chim¬ 
ney was never suffered to freeze. 

“ Then there was the pensive gentility of Sain. Salt, 
and his man, the quick little fellow Eovbl, at once his 
clerlj, his mjod servant, his Crasser,* Iris flapper, Jus guide^ 
ahditoiyy treasurer.” Lamb had access to "Balt’s library, 
and thus he was “ tumbldd in a* spacious closet of good 
old English reading, wlifre he browsed at*will upon that, 
fair and wholesome pasturage. 

“ With Coventry and with Salt,"in their walks upon 
the terrace, most commonly would join them Peter Pier¬ 
son, a benevolent man, but until a face implying, an in¬ 
capacity of being happy. Contemporary with these was 
Daines Barrington, another oddity, who walked burly 
and square. In«the account of his year’s treasurership 
was—* Item, disbursed Mr. Allen, the gardener, twenty 
shillings for stuff to poison the -sparrows, by my orders; 
which charge was unanimously disallou^d by theJJench.’ 
Next to him was oh! Barton—a«jolly negation, who took 
upon him the ordering of the biHs of fare for the Par¬ 
liament-chamber, where the Benchers dine. * Then 
• * 

Read and T\joppny—Read, geod-humouVed and per- 
3ongJde; Twopeny, good-humoured, Jiut thin, and feli¬ 
citous in jests upon his own figure. If T. was tfiin, 
Wharry was attenuated and fleeting, with spiteful, fea- 
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tures. Of this period \+as the omniscient Jacksqfo: he 
was-the Friar Bacon of the less literate portion of the 
Temple, and ^decided how the cook should write down 
edge -bone of beef in his bilhof commons. Mingay, with 
his ir«u hand—he had lost his right hand, and supplied 
it with*, a grappling-liook—was somewhat later. Baron 
Maseres, who walks (or did till very lately, says Lamb) 
in the costume of the reign of George II., closes my im¬ 
perfect recollections of 'die /Did Benchers of the Inner 
Temple. Fantastic forms, whither are ye fled ? Or, 
if the like of you exist, why exist they no more for met” 
Then witlrwhat exquisite humour Lamb invokes the New 
Benchers: “ So may the Winged Horse, your ancient 
..badge and cognisance, still flourish; so may future Hook¬ 
ers and'Seldens illustrate your church and chambers; so 
may the sparrows, in default 'of more melodious quire- 
sters, unpoisoned hop about ytiur walks; so may the 
fresh-coloured and cleanly nurserymaid, who by leave 
airs her playful charge in your stately gardens, drop her 
prettiest blushing curtsy as ye pass, reductive of juvenes¬ 
cent ep^tiori; so may the younkers of this generation 
eye yon, pacing your stately terrace, with the same 
superstitious veneration with which the child Elia gazed 
on the Old Worthies that solemnised the parade before 
you.” 

At Staple-Inn, whither* Johnson removed, lie was 
but poorly houspd; for in a note addressed to Miss 
Porter, dated ‘March 23, 1759, he informs her that he 
had on that day remoA r ed from Gough-square, where 
he had resided ten years, into chambers at Staple-Inn: 
hei£ he wrote his Idler , seated in’ a three-legged chair, 
so scantily were hjs chambers furnished. At No. Jl ih 
this Inn Isaac Read had chambers. “ Here (in Read’s 
chambers),” says Cunningham, “ Steevens corrected the 
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proof-liheets of his edition of SBakspeare. He used to 
leave his house at Hampstead at one in the morrtfng, 
and walk to Staple-Inn. Read, who went # to bed at the 
usual hour, allowed his facetious fellow-commentator a 
key to the chambers; so that Steevens stole quietly to 
his proof-sheets, without, it is said, disturbin^the* repose 
of his friend.” 

Gray’s-Inn is inseparably associated with the rise 
and fall of Lord Cjiancello* Bfcor*. He was admitted 
here and made an Ancient tin 1576; here ho sketched 
his great work, the Organon, though law was 5is prin¬ 
cipal study. *In 1582 he was called to the Ba^;*in 1586 
made a benclie*; in, 1588 appointed Reader to the Inn; 
and pi 16(H) the Lent dpufcla Reader. In thp interval 
BP wro*3»ljjs Essays, dedicated “ from my chamber at 
Graie’s-Inn, th's 30 of danuan^ 1597.” Bacon had 
chambers in Gray’s-Init when Lord Chancellor; ani 
here he received the suitor’s bribes. After his downfall 
and distress, when he had parted wfth York House, he 
resided, during his visits to London, at his old chambers 
in Gray’s-Inn. He is traditionally said to nay^lj'ved in 
the large house facing Gray’s-Inn garden-gates, where 
Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, frequently sent him home¬ 
brewed beer from his house in liolbom. Basil Montagu, 
however, fixes Bacon’s chambers on the. site of No; 1 
Grayis-Inn-square, first flpor ^ the house was burnt 
Feb. 17, 1679, with sixty other chasqbers ( Historian’s 
Guide, 3d edit., 1888). I» the books|of the Society 
is the copy of a letter addressed to Load Craven at the 
Horse Guards, for the aid of the soldiery at the fire. 
Lord Campbell speculatively states that Bacon’s cbgpi- 
bers^* remain in the same state asjvlien he occupied 
them, and are still visited by those who worslnp his 
memory” (Lives^of the Lord Chancellors, vol. ii. p. ?74). 
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(fray’s-Inn-gardens werC laid out by Bacon at th$ time 
he ■(. as treasurer. 

James I. signified by the judges that none but gen¬ 
tlemen of descent should be admitted of Gray’s-Inn. The 
Readers had liberal allowances of wine and venison; 6c?. 
, and 8a' w?s paid for each mess; eggs and green sauce 
were the breakfast on Lenten-day; aftid the beer did 
not exceed 6.<. per barrel? Caps were compulsorily worn 
at^dinner and supper; fcud -hats, boots, and spurs, and 
standing with the back to the fire in the hall, were 
forbidden under penalty. Dice and cards were only al¬ 
lowed at“Cliristmas. Lodging double was Customary in 
the old Inn; add «t a pension, 9 July, 21 Hen. VIII., Sir 
Tho. Neyile accepted Mr. Attorney-general /Sir Chris¬ 
topher Ilales) to be his bedfellow in his chain b***vhei'e.' 

“ In the 40 Eli/.., at a pchsion of the Bench, ‘ the 
summe of 71. 15s. 4c?. laid out fwr planting elm-trees’ in 
these gardens, was allowed to Mr. Bacon. On the 14th 
November, in the following year, there was an order 
made for a supply of more young elms; and it was 
ordered ‘ that a new rayle and quickset hedges’ should 
be set upon the upper long walk, at the discretion of 
Mr. Bacon and Mr. Wilbraham. Bacon erected a sum- 
' mer-liouse on a small mount on the terrace, in which, 
if we may be allowed the conjecture, it is probable he 
frequently mused upon the subjects of those great works 
which lidve rendered liis name immortal” (Pearce’s Inns 
of Court). 

To this day here is a Catalpa tree, raised from one 
planted by Bacon, slips of which are much Sovetecl. The 
walks were in high fashion in Charles H.’s time; and 
we read of Pepys and his wife, after cliurch, walking 
“ to Gray’s-Inne, to observe fashions of the ladies, be¬ 
cause of my wife’s making some clothes.” 
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' The great Lord Burgliley studied here; and we hafe 
an odd story of a mad companion enticing him to gamble, 
and in a short time he lost all his money^ bedding, and 
books to his companion, having never been used to play 
before. Then there was the old trick of frightening the 
winner into restoring his Jains. Lord Chief-«Just£ce Holt 
studied here, at nvhich period he is stated to have been 
very dissipated, and to have belonged to b club of wild 
fellows, most of whom tool^ annnfamous course of life. 

Oliver Goldsmith, early ( in 1764, occupied chambers 
in Gray’s-Inn ; but his stay was short. * lie was now at 
work for the Dodsleya; and we get a glimpSe of his 
straitened circumstances from a notn IWiich has been 
discovered by Mr. Cunnjnghanv It is dated fronj^ 
iiaaj.y’^IoiC March 10, 17(54, addressed tf> John Dods- 
lcy, and runs: “I shall «takc it* as a favour if you can 
let me have toil guineas#per bearer, "for v^liich I promise 
to account. I am, sir, your hiunble servant, Oliver Golff- 
smith. P.S. I shall call to see you *n Wednesday next, 
with copy, &c.” Whether the money was advanced, or 
the copy supplied, do«s not appear. *A nd{>hewof Gold¬ 
smith, when in town with a friend, proposed to call on 
uncle Oliver, in Gray’s-Inn, when he was setting to 
work on his Atvqnated Nature. They expected to find 
him in a well-furbished library, with a host of books; 
when, greatly to their surprise, the only book they saw 
in the place was a well-tliumbedT>arb*«f Buffbn’t? Natural 
History. 

In Gray’s-Inn lived Dr. IiawLinson t (“ Tom Folio” of 
the Tatler, Mo. 158), who stuffed four chamber^ so full 
with books that he iflfept in the passage. • In Holborn- 
court, now Softth-square, were the chambers of Joseph 
IiitSon, the litefl&ry antiquary and rigid Pythbgorfian. 
We remember seeing these chambers taken down in 
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1§41 for the site of the<new libraries. Opposite/iived 
Johio Britton, for three years clerk to one Simpson, an 
attorney, at 15s. a week salary! “Yet,” he says, “with 
this small income I felt comfortable, and happy, as it 
provided me with a decent lodging, clothes, and food, 
and with tjie luxury of bookie Britton’s account of 
Lis master is: u At eleven o’clock he came to the office 
to receive business letters, each of which he read several 
tildes, with pauses between . every sentence; by which 
process six short letters world occupy at least an hour 
of his time. He devoted more than another hour to 
dictating equally laconic letters in reply; whilst a third 
was employed in reading those answers when written. 
This vapid waste of, time wag the practice of every 
succeeding day for three years.” Britton occasion-!!, 
visited Ritson at his chambers opposite; he was a spe¬ 
cial pleader, or .chamber-counsel*, but with little practice. 
He died deranged in 1803. His nephew, Sir Harris 
Nicolas, published some curious particulars of Ritson; 
and his affected and antiquated spelling was ridiculed 
by the jyjtty Hu Bois in the Monthly Mirror. 

Here lived Sir Samuel Romilly, after he had over¬ 
come his disgust at the professional prototype to which his 
father had presented him. This was ,a Mr. Liddel, of 
Threadneedle-street, described as a* shortish fat* man, 
with a ruddy countenance.^ which always shone as if 
besmeared with grase; a large wig sat loosely upon his 
head; his eyes s e ere constantly half-shut and drowsy, 111 
his motions slow g,nd deliberate, and hi^ words slobbered 
out as if he had not exertion enough to articulate. His 
dark and gloomy house was filled with dirty papers and 
parchment deeds; ,^ncl in his meagre library Romilly 
did not fee a single volume which lie wt-s not deterred, 
by its external appearance, from opening. The idea of 
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Mr. Liddel and a lawyer was So identified in Komilly’s 
mind that he was at once disgusted with the profession; 
and all thoughts of his being an attomey.weye for some 
time given up, as "well by his father as himself. 

The students of Gray’s-Inn were formerly often 
refractory. Pepys writes in May 1667: Grtsat tal£ 
of how the barristers and students rose in rebellion 
against the Benchers the other day, who outlawed 
them, and a grgat deal*.to*do.” They lived in a 

roistering neighbourhood. J-Tliere wag a notejJ cocKpit 
“ behind Gray’s-Inn.” ]§fcdwood’s-rents was formerly 
taken up fly coffee -hbuses, alehouses,^ and* fiouses of 
entertainment,* by reason of its vicinity *to Gray’s-Inn. 
TIk* Rent^ led across Field-oourt* to Gray’s-Jnn-walls*/ 
"Wilerer Sir JBoger de Ooverley could “ clear his pipes in 
good air;” for scarcely*a house.intervened thence to 
Hampstead: though Ned Ward, in life Tjondon 
says he found “none but a parcel of superannuated, 
debauchees, huddled up in cloak?, frieze coats, and 
wadded gowns, to protect their old carcasses from the 
sharpness of Hampstfead air; creeping up an(kdown in 
pairs and leashes no faster than the hand of a dial or a 
county convict going to execution; some talking of law, 
some of religionpand some of politics.” The Walks were 
the r&ort of dangSrous classes: expert pickpockets and 
plausible ring-droppers found ci^y prey there on crowded 
days; and in old comedies the "W^Lks are repeatedly 
mentioned as a place of« assignation £ for clandestine 
lovers: all which led to the gardens being closed, except 
at stated h$urs. Tl^ey, however, still render the Inn 
one of the pl^a^mtest in London: the gfeensward, ^he 
old^plm-trees, wjth the colony of upoks, presenting a 
scene to be enjoyed from the Inn windows. 

Barnard’s-Ipn, a short distance from Staple*Inn, 
VOL. i. p 
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has, in its history, a curious instance of living in cham¬ 
bers^ 3 which we find thus related in A Century of Anec¬ 
dote, 1864,: ¥ Some sixty years since, in 1805, there 
died in his chambers, in Barnard’s-Irfn, Holbom, Peter 
WoulfS, the eminent chemist, a Fellow of the lioyai 
Society? According to Mr. Brande, Woulfe was ‘the 
last true believer in alchemy.’ He was ! a tall thin man, 
and his last Moments were remarkable. In a long jom.’- 
ner by coach he took cold; inflamnyition of the lungs 
followed, but he .strenuously:resisted all medical advice. 
By his desire his laundress shut up his clumbers and 
left him; she nevertheless returned at midnight, when 
Woulfe was still ’ alive. Next morning, however, she 
Tcund him dead; his countenance was calm«yid serene, 
and apparently he had not moved from the .position m 
wliich she had last seen him. These particulars of 
Woulfe’s end ‘were received by the writer from the 
treasurer of Bamard’s-Inn, who was one of the exe¬ 
cutors of the alchemist’s last will and testament. 

“ Little is known of Woulfe’s life. Sir Humphry 
Davy ted}} us that he used to affix written prayers and 
inscriptions of recommendations of his processes to Pro¬ 
vidence. Ilis chambers were so filled with' furnaces 
and apparatus that it was difficult to teach his fireside. 
Dr. Babmgton told Mr. Brande that he once put down 
Ms hat and could never find it again, such was the 
confusion of boxo»y packages, and parcels that lay about 
the room. His' breakfast-hour was four in the morn¬ 
ing. A few of his friends were occasionalljjjnvitcd, and 
gained entrance by a secret signtjj knocking a certain 
number of times at the inner door of tl\e chamber. He 
had long vainly searched for the elixir, and attributed 
his repeated failure to the want of due preparation by 
pious and charitable acts. Whenever he wished to 
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break an acquaintance, or flit himself offended, he 
resented the supposed injuries by sending a preset to 
the offender, and never seeing him afteijvajds. These 
presents sometimes consisted of an expensive chemical 
product or preparation. lie had a heroic rentbdy for 
illness, which was a journey to Edinburgh '»nd «back b^ 
the mail-coach^ and a cold taken on one of these ex¬ 
peditions terminated in inflammation of* the lungs, of 
which he died.” 

Barnard’s-Inn has the /Smallest hqll of thj London 
Inns, but it is maintained/iu the olden taste. Some of 
the chambers arc very bid. 

Fumival’s* Im», ’nearly opposite* was an Inn of 
Chq*iccry rf iu the reiga «f •Henry IV. Tlyi origin? • 
*i?td4dhig^>»were mostly taken down in the reign of 
Charles H., ymd rebuilt with n decorated brickwork 
street-front, and entirety rebuilt in 1818» We are lier^' 
reminded that sometimes the principals of the Inns, 
formerly had to answer for the conduct of the students. 
Stow tells us that in the thirty-second of the reign of 
Henry VT. “ a tumult betwixt the gentfemer»k#f Innes 
of Court and Chancery and the citizens of London 
happening in Fleet-street, in which some mischief was 
done, the principals of Cliffoord’s-Inne, Fumivalle’s- 
Inne,“and Barnarcfs-Iime were scut prisoners to Hart- 
ford*Castle.” 

Clifford’s-Inn, as we have seen, Is of great xyntiquity, 
but the hall is modem. A veiy peculi: V- dinner-custom 
is observed her#. Tlie society Consists of two^distinct 
bodies, “ the Principal and liules,” and the junior mem¬ 
bers, or “ Kentish Mess.” Each body’ has its -^vn 
talji#. At the jonclusion of the dianer, the chairman 
of the KentislrMess, first bowing to the Prilieipal of 
the Inn, takes ijj-om the hands of the servitor four .small 
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rolls or loaves of bread, find, without saying a word, he 
dashts them three several times on the table; he then 
discharges 0 th^m to the other end of the table, from 
whence the bread is removed by a servant in attend¬ 
ance. ' Solemn silence, broken only by three impressive 
^Jinmps : upon the table, prevails during this strange 
ceremony, which takes the place of grade after meat in 
Clifford’s-Inn 1 hall; and concerning which not even the 
oldest member of the Soc&tyis able to give any expla¬ 
nation. n 

Sir Edward Coke was admitted of this Inn, 1571; 
and Seldeh, 1602. Harrison, the regicide,‘'was an at¬ 
torney’s clerk hem. In the same office' with him was 
dtfhn Brajnston, cousin cf Sir John Bramston, who 
records: “When the warr begann, his fell:w-;lc;ke,’ 
Harrison, perswaded him to Cake armes (this is that 
,jhpious rogue Harrison, one ftf the King’s judges), 
which he did, that he might get to the King, which he 
soon did” ( Autobiography ). 

Serjeants’-Inn, Cliancery-lane, is the exclusive pro¬ 
perty cf the serjeants-at-law, who are the highest 
degree in the common law. The serjcantcy-at-law, 
moreover, is somewhat of a title or dignity, as‘well as a 
degree, being created by the Queen’s«writ. The Ser¬ 
jeant, in a knightly'way, gives, on liis r appointmenf, gold 
rings to the Queen, the lord Chancellor, and to his 
own legjil friend 1 ;.’ The serjeants-at-law form a bro¬ 
therhood, to w.iich the judges of the Common Law 
Courts at Westminster must belong. r-For this reason, 
as being of the same body, the judges of the Common 
Lay Courts at Westminster invariably address a Ser¬ 
jeant as u brother.;” and they never apply the term, to 
any othdf counsel. The serjeants are V body incorpo¬ 
rated by Act of Parliament. Peculiar,, to the seijeant 
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is “the coif,” or circular black*patch on the top of fiis 
wig. By that mark, peculiar to his order, the serjeant- 
at-law may always be recognised in coprt ; The ser- 
jeant, on joining • Ser jeantsi-Inn, quits entirely the Inn 
of Court to which be, as a student and barrister, be¬ 
longed. At some of the Inns of Court,'if tue new- 
made serjcant leaves the Inn in term-time, the follow¬ 
ing ceremony occurs: After giving a breakfast to the 
Benchers of the Inn in tlreir Council-chamber, the new 
serjcant proceeds to the mnqueting-hall, and is tfiere 
presented l>y the treasured with a silver purse contain¬ 
ing ten guineas, as a detaining fee for any<bccasion on 
which the society giaj^ in future requite’his services. A 
belt is the^ rung as a wariiing tl»at he has ceased toj™ 

’ a iKwnlxiwf the Inn. 

The peculiar dress *of the ’sgrjpants-at-law, besides 
their distinctive coif, (insists in four species of robes. - 
In term-time the gown of black cloth is worn on o?di- # 
nary occasions. On holidays the* serjeants appear in 
court in pimple (violet-coloured) gownsT When they go 
in state to St. Paul's, they wear scarlet gown-g* as also 
when they attend the House of Lords,* if the sovereign 
be present, and when they dine at Guildhall on Lord 
Mayor’s-day. At Nisi Prius they appear in black silk 
gowiis, which, as* being at hand, they generally wear 
when called upon to try«ca*rses or prisoners on the 
circuit; though for the latter purpoS. the scarlet gown, 
always accompanitd with a sentence-cap ,'>is understood to 
be the appropriate costume. 

Clement’s-Inn, w^iieli dates as a bouse for students, 
of the law £rgm.tlie reign of Edward IV.* is redolent of ‘ 
Sjjpkspeare and* swinge-bucklers. » Here Falstaff and , 
Shallow “ heajfl* the chimes” (of St. Clement’s j Church) 
at midnight. ^Shallow tells of Falstaff s breaking Sko- 
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gaii’s head “ at the courfr-gateand Sir John remem¬ 
bers Shallow at Clement’s-Inn “ like a man made after 
supper of a clnjese-paring.” Here is a healthier story: 
Sir Edmund Sanders, Lord Chief-Justice of the Court 
of King’s Bench from 1681 to 1683, was originally a 
poor bo}’, who used to beg scraps at Clement’s-Liu, 
where an attorney’s clerk taught him 1 to earn some 
pence by hacksaey-writing. 

“ Hereabout this churfcli (St. Clement’s), and in the 
parts adjacent, were frequci'^ disturbance" by reason of 
the worthrifts of the Inns o\£ Chancery, avIio were so 
unruly oh rtiglits, walking about io the disturbance and 
danger of such aS passed along die streets, that 
L»}iabitaut$ were fain >to kee£> .watches. Iq the year 
1582 the llecordcr himself, with six more ofjJhe •i::dra-" 
bitants, stood by St., Clement’s Church to see the lan- 
hung out, «and to observe ‘if he could meet with 
any of these outrageous dealers” (Stryne’s Stoiv, vol. ii. 

108, ed. 1755). ' 

i New-Inn adjoins Clemcnt’s-Inn. On the site, about 
1485, wafija guest-inn, or hostelry, which was purchased 
or hired by Sir John Fineux, Chief-Justice of the 
King’s Bench in the reign of Edward IV., at 6Z. per 
amium, for the law-students. Sir Thomas More studied 
here in the reign of Hemy VII., before he entered 
himself of Lincoln’s-Inn - y an;! in after-life he spoke of 
“ New-Iiih fare, wherewith many an honest man is well 
contented.” 0\4r the hall is a large dial, which re¬ 
minds one of an odd incident. A lad,..waiting in the 
clerk’s office for his master’s return, with a 1 stump of a 
peiymd a piece of blotting-paper before him, was asked 
by a caller how het got rid of the tim^. “ Why, sif.” 
was the feply, “ when I get tired, I go V.id look at the 
clock” 
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Lyon’s-Inn, Strand, between Holywell-street 
Wych-street, was originally a guest-inn or hostelry, 
held at the sign of the Lyon, and purchased by gentle¬ 
men, professors, qpd students in the law fn the reign of 
King Henry VHL, and converted to an Inn o^ Chan¬ 
cery. 

Sir Edward* Coke, the year after his call to the Bat 
in 1579, was appointed Reader at Lyon’s-Inn, whore 
his learned lectures brought him crowds of clients; this 
'icing the star* of*our greajj-constitutional lawyer. JThe 
whole of the Inn was talfen down id 1863. *The hall 
was innlt in 1700, upon a cryptal kitchen* which had 
not been -sed.for many years. Upon fjic last occasion 
the -lothes of tlie cook caught fire whilst she was at- 
t' ,, v]i;.!g t£her roasting viands; the flames oterpowefbd 
her. unaided as she was, and the poor creature is said to 
have been burnt, to a cinder. The? law-tenants having 
(eft, llio chambers were let to various persons, somfc oi' 
0 cm noteworthy. Here a laborious student of Jeremy 
•nt.hnm, through days and nights and months and 
y:iv a of hard reading, qualified himself^is an officer of 
the Poor-Law Commission. Next (loo*, in rooms which 
from thejr low pitch and small windows resembled the 
cabin of a ship* there dwelt a ripe classic scholar, who 
by way of reliefs m’ote leading articles for a radical 
newspaper. Next there camp a hard-working author, 
one of w^osc toilsome fe?Ss was make an, index of 
n SM) references in one njght 4 by the aid of'potations 
of /.rung green tea. 

In chambers at the south-east corner of *tho Inn 
lived the gambler, •fVilli am Weare, who. was murdered 
b^Tliurtell fit Jjlstree iu Hertfordshire, as commemo¬ 
rated in a hqjrad of the time, attributed to Theodore 
Hook: 
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“ They cut his th^pat from ear to ear, 

His brains they battered in ; 

His name was Mr. William Weare, 
f He dwelt in Lyon’s-Inn.” 

Weare left his chambers on the afternoon of October 
24, 182<J. fox; Elstrce, whence he never returned alive. 

» Next door, in the attics, was for many years col¬ 
lected the Post-Office Directory , which has agglomerated 
into a bulky volume, tlijxt has almost outgrown the 
Post-Office itself. In the Rouble s'aite of chambers 
beneath 4ivcd an*antiquaryVnd genealogist, and who 
was an amateur herald-painter, jmd filled nil his win¬ 
dows with armorijd glass of his qjvn handiwork. He 
set a high value upon heraldry, but declared Egyptian 
aVniqui ties' to be worthless stuff. A few Ndvy ageyts. < 
lingered here to the last, as die] some of the officers of 
the now defunct Insolvent Debtors’ Court,* which in no 
relieved the sleepiness of the place. One of the 
messengers was a stajwart man, who in his long service 
must have walked almost round the world, scattering 
notices—in moV: cases unnoticed—$r consummations of 
bad debR£ which might have been left to their natural 

oblivion. What an amount of ill-news must this Mer- 

* 

cury of insolvency have sown broadcast in his time! but 
his occupation’s gone. A few of the g’dest inhabitants 
of this mouldy Inn had ^almost grown to the spot^ so 
wedded do men beqpmc/by^fiabit and circumstance to 
such loopholes of retreat. An aged practiscr of the law 
was heard to say that lie was born there, and there he 
should wish to die; and his neighbour in (the garret 
took such deligjit in his window-gaAlens that he sighed 
not (for bowers or fields, though they had been Elysian. 
Here die lived to a great age, at a rent vV fewer pounds 
than monies in the year; and he left with, a pang the 
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seedy old place where he had* dwelt so long u in mea¬ 
sureless content.” He was the last to quit old Lyon’s- 
Inn. 

Lincoln’s-Inn* the chambers adjoining the ancient 
brick gatehouse, dated 1518, are thought to be Deferred 
to by old Fuller as those which Ben Jonsoy helped to 
build, “ when, having a trowel in one hand, he had a 
book in his pocket.” Here, in Old Buildings, on the left- 
hand of the ground-floor, ^)li*cr Cromwell’s secretary, 
Tliurloe, had chambers fro>,i 1G45 to 1059. Crorrffvell 
must often have been here; and here, it is stated by 
Birch, but‘upon questionable evidence, was tliscussed, 
by Cromwell and Jlmrloe, Sir Richartl'Willis’s plot for 
seising Charles II. In jhq same room sat Thurloe’s 
iiodstant^oung Morland, at his desk, apparently asleep, 
and whom C”omwell would Iftrve despatched with his 
sword, had not Thurlo® assured him that Morland hacl 
sat up two nights, and was certainly fast asleep; *ne, 
however, divulged the plot to the long, and thus saveif 
Charles’s life. • 

In the garrets of diesc chambers} conSealed in a false 
ceiling, by the merest accident, long* after Thurloe’s 
death, ware discovered the Tliurloe Papers. 

There is a, curious story of the paternity of Sir 
Thomas More, who was^of this Inn, and whose relatives 
were butlers to the society: his grandfather was first 
butler, afterwards steward, aiftl finally the reader of 
Lincoln’ s-Inn; ajid John. M(jre, junior, who* was also 
at one time the butler there, was t|ie Chancellor Sir 
Thomas Mire’s father, and afterwards the judgC; which 
descent not only siffts precisely the now celebri sed ho¬ 
nesty, natus in SmJThomas’s epitaph, but also explainS*tlie 
silence of his biographers upon these points. 

From a curious document we learn that more than 
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fiv^eenturies ago, 24 Edward L, the Earl of Lincoln’s 
garden,' in Holbom, attached to the Inn, produced 
apples, pears, large nuts, and cherries, sufficient for the 
Earl’s tablej and for sale, yielding in one year, 9 l. 2s. 3d., 
equal tp about 135Z. of modem currency. The vege¬ 
tables cldtiyated were beans, onions, garlic, leeks; the 
only flowers, roses. 

Stone-Bui^ dings, a sflltely range of stone houses, 
were built from the designs qf Sir Robert Taylor: the 
wording drawings were mal^j by a young man named 
Leach, tfi’en a clerk in Taylbr’s office, who afterwards 
became a student of Liucoln’s-Inci, and died*' Master of 
the Rolls. » v , 

, The gardens were muclj curtailed by the building of 
the new Iiall fold library, 1843-5, when d$»pp«a®ed 
“ the walks under the elms,” celebrated by Ben Jonson. 
JPepys has this .entry in 1GG3: # To Liucoln’s-Inn, to 
seethe new garden which they are making, which will 
fce very pretty.” * 

We read of the Tatler, in mood too thoughtful for 
companygoin|j info Lincoln’s - Ilm - walks, taking a 
round or two, and sitting down, “ according to the al¬ 
lowed familiarity of these places, on a bench ;”,tlien his 
solitary walk in the garden, “ a favour that is indulged 
me by several of the Benchers, who ‘lire my intimate 
friends, and grown old with gic in this neighbourhood.” 
Among the officers 4t Lincoln’s-Inn is a “ Master of 
the Walksand in 166? was revive^ the ancient cus¬ 
tom of electing a,Lord-Lieutenant amd < Prince of the 
Grange. 1 

A few of the Masters of the RcHls have, by choice, 
resided at the RolJs House, in Chaccery-lane. Sir 
John" Trevor, a rare economist, while oNping here one 
day by himself, and quietly enjoying his wine, his 
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cousin, Roderic Lloyd, was unexpectedly introduced to 
him by a side-door. “ You rascal,” said Trevor to his 
servant, “and you have brought my <jousin Roderic 
Lloyd, Esquire, Protlionotary of North Wales, Marshal 
to Baron Price, and so forth, and so forth, up »y buck 
stairs ! Take my cousin Roderic Lloyd, Esquire, Pr<>- 
thonotary of North Wales, Marshal to Baron Price, and 
so forth, you rascal, take him instantly back down my 
lack stairs , and bring liim#ip fay front stairs.” Roderic 
in vain remonstrated: and whilst he was conducted 

t • • 

down one and up the other pair of stairs, his honour. 
Sir John Trevor, remcfred the bottle and glasses! 

Sir William (xrTint was another* Resident at the 
Rolls House. In his tjm§ the Ceurt sat in t^e evening, 
from-six in.ten; and Sir William dined after the Court 
rose. His servant, it is*said, wlign^he went to bed, left 
two bottles of wine on the table, which he always found 
empty in the morning. Sir William occupied twef or 
three rooms on the ground-floor flf the Rolls House; 
and when showing them to his successor in the Rolls, 
he said: “ Here arc two or three good rooms; this is my 
dining-room; my library and bedroom are beyond; and 
I am told,” he added, “ there are some good rooms up¬ 
stairs ; but I never was there.” It was Sir William 
Grant who firs£ empltyed the well-known phrase of 
“ the wisdom of our ancesfyers f and the menaced inno¬ 
vation, to stop which (says Lord brougham) lie applied 
it, was the proposal of Sir* Samuel Romilly to take the 
step of reform, almost imperceptibly small, of subjecting 
men’s real property to the payment o^their debts. 

Hitherto # ovy chamber experiences have been ga- ‘ 
tiered from thj^lives of notabilities. ‘'There is, how¬ 
ever, a class ojuninor incidents which are useful in*their 
way, and no? upremunerative in their oddity. Here is 
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a sketch of such life; beihg a narrative of a residence on 
the ttp floor of some rooms in-Inn. 

Nov. 11. Entered upon the chambers (nothing like 
chambers for comfort), and inspected ‘them. Staircase 
dirty—‘not the “ well undefiled,” the housekeeper seem¬ 
ing to let well alone. The windows of my suite of attics 
command a view of gutter and coping. Sitting-room 
the beau ideal of a sky-parlour; well ventilated, the fire¬ 
place being but a few feet .f rom the roof-top, and the 
light falling upon 4 it in chbmayj oscuro. Agreed to take 
the furniture of Mr. Crooks, the out-going tenant, as 
follows: five chairs (four-and-sixpennies), with free- 
labour cane seats, i.e. emancipated from the frames; legs 
fraptured,. ,and rickety throughout. Writing-table, on 
four legs and three castors; the top variegated—,v it h 
bums from cigar-ashe«, like poker-painting, and rings 
of evaporated grog. A Cambiidge lamp complete— 
Jeakage excepted. A thirty-sliilling easy-cliair (N.E. 
and s,w. castors wanting), with what Bulwer calls “ a 
respectable smell,” enough to give one the hay- fever. 
Prints of Lord Abinger, the great Lord Camden, and 
Cerito—the latter painted after nature. Ex-Brussels 
carpet and mg, of the celebrated invisible dir*-pattern, 
variegated with dabs of ink. Poker and shovel fossil¬ 
ised with rust; the latter very like the paddle of the 
plesiosaurus in the British .Museum. Bedroom furni¬ 
ture worse for wear; mutilated services of crockery and 
glass; a tin teapot, blackened by the fire; a bachelor’s 
oven, used as a pantry; coal-scuttle, resembling a large 
salt-box; tea-kettle, with half a spout and less handle; 
and the inventory will be nearly complete. ( 

'Nov. 12. Mis. C-riffin, the laundA ;s, came: a Ro¬ 
man-like matron, beyond suspicion, and lVmarkably un- 
comnumicative—“knows nothing of nobody.” Slept 
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tolerably well, in a room eight feet by five and a ^8f, 
though something like being laid on a shelf. Awakened 
by a tremendous roar—“ coals had in,” and shot upon 
the floor. 

JVoo. 13. Sported the oak (i. e. opened the outer door), 
and the public in return sported my knofke v First 
came the postmag, with a letter of illegible addresif; 
then a Royal Blue-book compiler, to inquire my name 
and profession—the lattei^ a puzzling question. Next, 
a creditor-like inquirer after Crooks, to whom I gave 
the old post-office address^ “ Gone; not known where.” 
Six persons* called with steel-pens, contrivance® for sten¬ 
cilling names in bqoks, sealing-wax, anct»dolls’ shoes. 

JVav. 10. Dined out, did not care how late I 
stopped -^pothing like chambers for efijpyment; fbu 
can get in at any time. • Found the process not quite jjo 
easy after a bottle of po*t, sundry cigars^and unreckoned 
ginnums; Bramah’s key a fine puzzle for those who 
have stuck to the bottle, being as difficult to insert into 
the key-hole as pricking-the-gartcr on a race-course. 
Our forefathers knew better; their’ chafnber-keys were 
a foot long, like those of a country tdWn-hall; but we 
have seen a sort of compromise — a key to fold up. 
Lamps all out. • 

Nov. 17. Role at twelve; fire lighted at eight, and, 
of course, quite out. Symptoms of last night’s excess: 
tongue parched and curled like* a parrot’s. Recollected 
I had invited Higgs and* three or four more to come 
and dine with pie before long, <‘just^ for the fun of the 
tiling.” A*dead knock at the door : printer’s TlSvil for 
copy, and proof (uhread). The devil take the devil! 
Gave him tfie pipers, closed the flutef door, and*got 
into‘bed agaijiT There’s a great comfort in chambers, 
after all. 
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*Nov. 18. Mr. Quin called for two quarters’ taxes. No 
affair of mine, but Crooks’s. Another pressing inquiry 
after Crooks’s changement de domicile, of which ’twere 
folly to be wise. 

Nov. 19. A continuous knocking at one of my neigh¬ 
bours’ dfroi' 3 , He must be at home, as I just heard him 
fall out of bed. 

Nov. 20. Q;reat excitement in the house. My neigh¬ 
bour discovered within an i^ch of death, poisoned by 
the Lrsenic in the candle. I have bought twelve pounds 
of them cheap! Mrs. Griffin full of horrors. She as¬ 
sures me that eighty years ago, in my “ very chambers,” 
an infirm old gentleman was murdeqed in the dead of 
the night by his wicked, housekeeper. » . , 

Nov . 21. Young Hartley, on the second jj^or, called 
to the bar, and had a jollification. At twelve o’clock 
the party sang jnost lustily “ We won’t go home till 
molning;” and they kept their word, it being half-past 
five when they turned out with “ Yoicks!” “ Va-ri-e-ty!” 
and other street- 1 euphony; after which Hartley played 
the Cracovienne for half an hour on his comet-a-pistou 
for the gratification of his wide-awake • neighbours. It 
is true that, living on an attic-floor, you have no one 
above you; but that does not protect ..you from noise 
below —“ sound ascends.” , . ' 

Nov. 22. Higgs and foqr other men came to dine 
with mo in chambers, as agreed, “ for the fun of the 
thing.” The morning was spent in,ordering, muster¬ 
ing, hiring, borrowing* begging, and jdl but stealing 
the requisite appointments. Shortly before? dinner the 
- confectioner’s man “ dished-up” in thg bedroom, and 
upsbt a tureen vf n\pck-turtle soup ovt*^tlie clean coun¬ 
terpane. Nevertheless the dinper wentnoff, or rather 
down, g vefy well. The “tipsy mirth aSd jollity,” as 
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Oomus says, was tremendous: #u eh toasting and sw69r- 
ing of eternal friendship, and giving of invitation^ (too 
many by half ever to be remembered); whilst our 
songs, choruses,.beating pf tables, and jingling of 
glasses, must have sounded to Hartley like the setribu- 
tive echoes of liis previous night’s jollificat%>n., Higgs 
sang a drunken song so naturally as to entitle him t& 
an iiuti-tcmpcrancc medal. ISy and by eigne the coffee, 
flaming with brandy; theij cigurs and tumblers of grog, 
and more songs; and then conversation—rattling, argu¬ 
mentative, metaphysical, explanatory, and, finally, alto- 
ijethery . At length tire party poured downstairs, and 
sent forth a wiigli^y"shout at Hartley’* door, “to bid 
liin^gaod-nightwhich tliejj prolonged into the square, 
and woul<£Jiave done so out of it, had *ipit *tlie potfee 
threatened to take them all into custody. — Tumbled 
into, or rather on to, #>ed, forgetting the mock-turtle 
disaster, and dreamt I was chief cook at the Mansion 
House. 

Nov. 23. Chambers are very delightful after a 
night’s jollification, with a sort of tdp-roTun atmosphere. 
Mr. Took called for “ half-a-year’s reftt, due IsTov. 11. 
Offices, Carey-street.” This agreeable refresher was on 
a card dropped *into my letter-box. No affair of mine, 
but Crooks’s. Cbunted^the hired plate: incident from 
La Llazza Laclra — one sjjpon missing; as well as a 
decanter cracked and six win®-glasses and "tumblers 
broken. Spoon still missing, and everybody suspected, 
from the potboy who brought the bger to Mi’s. Griffin 
herself. Hid been advertised of the folly of silVSTf 1 * the 
frequent robberjes of plate,” &c. prevented by never 
using any. never was a sp^onfebst without* its 

breaking up thd set. 

Nov. 27. %s S%)oon not forthcoming; so' compromised 
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vfotu the confectioner If paying one guinea, one-third 
morq than it was worth. The same afternoon received 
a letter from Higgs, enclosing a pawnbrokers duplicate 
of the spoon, with his kincj regards., Took it out for 
two-ai&d-sevenpence. Felt rather poorly, and settled to 
go out yf town for a little while. 

f Dec. 7. Returned from the country, and found the 
letter-box crammed chock-full with letters from adver¬ 
tising tailors, bills of cac atcjionc bookbinding, dentists’ 
cirdJars, writing fluid; with 11 Try our 3s. Tea.” By 
the way, most cheap things, if they are brought to trial, 
are sure \o be condemned. - * 

Dec. 8. Mullfit, the tailor, called,. So he has learnt 
the new creditor’s knock--s^iarp and double, like the 
postman’s, qnd in consequence safe to 1$\ answered 
quickly. [We owe this piece -of acumen to the great 
Lord Erskine.l, Found in the»letter-box tliis straight¬ 
forward note: “ Unless the half-year's rent due the 
11th of last month is paid in the course of this week, a 
warrant of distress will be issued without further notice. 
Carey-sj;reet, Dec. 9.” No affair of mine: Crooks’s 
business; but where is he? Higgs called; suggested 
that he heard the rustling of silk in the next room; but 
he is a superstitious ass, and believes in ghosts and 
other supernatural fudge. Hi< gs proposed a steaK din¬ 
ner, “ for the fun oftlie thing.” Doo dropped in, and 
of bourse approved of the scheme; it so reminded him 
of the Sublime Society of Steaks dining at Whitbread’s 
Brewhouse, steals in the stokehole, &c. Hang his re¬ 
miniscences! Fortunately old Bailey called; and, as 
usual, his presence drove away everybody else, and put 
an end to thk-c project. He is a sokT old pump—the 
Roger Crab of his day. s ' ‘ 

Dec. 10. Met Crooks in Lincoln’s-Imphelds; showed 
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him the landlord’s note, at whigli he laughed immenUdy. 
I got into a passion, when the scamp, the former tenant, 
threatened to eject myself and chattels out of the cham¬ 
bers, as I was only a tenant-at-will. TSrnfld upon the 
fellow with scorn, though I feared he had the bgst of it. 
Went and told my case to Took in Carey-str at. He 
said that it whs hard my goods should be liable fir 
another’s rent, and that I •could not be summarily 
ejected; but such eventually proved to be the case. 
Live and learn, jtay and profit, are my ws -nings. .Hut 
if I am caught living iif chambers* again after this, 
may I be biessed!— 

These ar% however, the mishaps chamber-living. 
That a better style of enjoyment is compatible within 
thy limits^of a moderately-sized diniug-roonf or libi«£ry, 
and without the aid of y regular establishment, is proved 
by the following ac.cougt of a plain* choice dinner, which 
Mr. T. Walker, the author of the Oi-'ujinal, once ga'jp in 
the chambers of a friend in the Temple to a party df 
six, all of whom were accustomed to gijpd living, and the 
leader of whom was bred at one of*the*most celebrated 
tables in London. “ The dinner consisted of the follow¬ 
ing dishes, served in succession, and with their respec¬ 
tive adjuncts cprefully attended to: first, spring-soup 
from-’ Birch’s otj Corn^ill, which, to those who have 
nevgr tasted it, I particularly .recommend in the season 
as being quite delicious ;* tliei^ It moderate-sized tur¬ 
bot, bought in the City, .beautifully boiled, with first- 
vate lobster-sauce, cucumber, ajid new potatoes; after 
that, ribs o* beSf, from Leadenhall-market, routed* to a 
turn and smoking from the spit, with trpiicli beans and 
salad; then, vgjfy fine dressed crab; ^ _d, lastly, same 
j£lly. The owner of the chambers was connected.with 
the City, amL4>e undertook specially to order the differ- 
VOL. I. 
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entf ’articles, which it W 9 uld have been impossible to 
exceed'in quality; and though the fish and beef were 
dressed by a Temple laundress, they could not have 
been better served, principally from the kitchen being 
close at*hand and her attention not being distracted; 
and thef’prfudmity of the kitchen was not the least 
ahnoyance in any way, or indeed perceptible except in 
the convenience of serving up. The beef deservedly 
met with the highest praise j the crab was considered 
particularly well introduced, and was eaten with pecu¬ 
liar zest; and tlic simplicity of the jelly met with 
approval. 'The dessert consisted only of oranges and 
biscuits, followed hy occasional introductions of anchovy 
toast. The wines were champagne, port, and claret.” 
Mr'.'Walker adds: “I have had much experience in tjie 
dinner-way, both at large and at small parties; but I 
never saw such a vividness of conviviality, either at or 
aftesv dinner, which I attribute principally to the real 
object of a diner bang the only one studied;—state, 
ornament, and superfluity being utterly excluded. I 
hold this up as* an ‘example of tlic plain, easy style of 
entertaining. There was nothing which anybody may 
not have with the most moderate establishment and the 
smallest house, perhaps not always in exactly the same 
perfection as to quality of materials, but still sufficiently 
good, with a little trouble an<j judgment.” 

The lawyers of London, says a professional writer, 
are not at "the present day. so corporate a class of men as 
at former periods; the Inns of Court are not so much a 
place or residence as formerly; the habits oLthe barris¬ 
ters are the habits of any other gentlemen. Morning 
visits are n iflr fujid^ in black-silk gow^s dhd powdered 
wigs ;* and the Chief Justices of our Courts have cease'd 
to wear fahs, as Sir Edward Coke was iqlpdle habit of 
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doing, carrying about one of those prodigious fans which 
Dugdale mentions, having long handles, with which the 
gentlemen of those times “ slasht their (Jpughters, when 
they were perfeet women.” Society has gained much 
by the abandonment of the Inns as places of residence, 
except for* the younger members; and the curtailment jf 
a few hours a day from professional avocations since the 
Masters in Chancery sat at live in the morning, must 
have acted beneficially on*all Classes. 

The Temple was formerly guarded by its uwn ser¬ 
vants in liver} 7 , by certain of whom the hour was cried 
at night, atid whose duty it was, moreover, to ascend 
each staircase at certain hours, to <see* that all was safe. 
Til^ some ten or twelve ygaA since the Temgje was.ym- 
trcxlden Ijy^policemen, and watchmen tottered about at 
night, proclaiming the hour and state of the weather. 
The metropolitan polic.8 have supplanted the older race, 
though one lingered on in the adjacent Devereux-courl^ 
to wake a feeble echo of “ Past twelve o’clock, on a 
fine starlight night!” 


COWPER IN THE TEMPLE. 

Dick’s Coffeehouse i*n Fleet-street is associated with 
two incidents of very opposite character—“ from lively 
to severe.” Hither, from bis “lodgings in Shire-lane, 
Steele conducted # the twaddlers commemorated in the 
Toiler. And here the poet Cowper ^*ave early injjica- 
tions of bis insanity. At this time he Jived in tlie Inner 
Temple; and one nforning, when he came to Richard’s 
Coffee-house, *as jf w r as then ealled,*,w}flie at breakfast 
tliere, ho fell into this strange delusion : “ I read the 
newspaper,’*h^, says, “and in it a letter, which’ the fur- 
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the* I perused it, the mora closely engaged my attention. 
I cannot now recollect the purport of it, but before I had 
finished it, it appeared demonstratively true to me that 
it was a libel or satire upon me. The author appeared 
to he acquainted with my purpose of self-destruction, 
and to hive jVrittcu that letter on purpose to secure and 
hasten the execution of it. My mind, probably, at this 
time began to be disordered; however it was, I was cer¬ 
tainly given up to a strdng (delusion. I said within 
myself, ‘ Your cruelty shall be gratified; you shall have 
your revenge!’ and, flinging down the paper in a fit of 
strong paslit n, I rushed hastily <wt of the rdbm, direct¬ 
ing my way towartls .the fields, where ,1 intended to find 
some house to die in or, Jf ijoQ determined to ppjson 
myself in a ditch, when I could meet wijjU one suf¬ 
ficiently retired.” (SojatSiey’s Oowper , i. 123.) 

In the next, page we find @owpor still bent upon 
maKiig away with himself. He writes : “ Not knowing 
where to poison mysdlf, I resolved upon drowning. For 
this purpose I tobk a coach, and ordered the man to 
drive to, Tower-wharf, intending to throw myself into 
the river from the Custom House Quay. I left the 
coach upon the Tower Wharf, intending ne\er to re¬ 
turn to it; but, upon coming on the qjr ay, I found the 
water low, and a porter seated yipon some goods there, 
as if on purpose to jp-evcnV me. This passage to. the 
bottomless pit being mercifully shut against me, I re¬ 
turned back to the coacla” (“Ibid. i. 1,24.) 

Our next extract is interesting, and relates Cowper’s 
unhappy experience, in showing that although persons 
* who have recovered from suspension dp not commonly 
, remember WhS&Vhas passed, it may bdspossible to recol¬ 
lect k>me sensations. The death of the Header of tTie 
Journals of the House of Lords had op^wecl a situation 
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which Cowpcr was desirous t« occupy, but for wliicfi he 
feared he had not sufficiently prepared himself. .When 
the time drew near in which he was to^present himself 
before the House of Lords, to be examined as to his 
competency, he became nervous and excited,* and his 
madness camf over him like a cloud. Su November 
1763 he wont to an apothecary’s shop and bought some 
laudanum, with a view to put an end his existence. 
This he carried about \gith*him, and often was on the 
point of taking it, but his resolution^ as of'ten^pw e way, 
or lie was prevented by the fear of interruption. Once 
he thougflt of taking it whilst be was tinfelling in a 
coach; and«onc<ihS shut himselfaip'ifi his room in the 
T^suple, and placed.tluj Ifaidanum by his ])edside in a 
basin! *Ie then got on the bed, and stretched out his 
hand to put the basin*to his Kjjp j but just then the key 
turned in the door, aid his laundress’» husband entered, 
lie started up, hid the basin, and affected composite.^ 

“ On the day previous to tBat on which Cowper 
was to go before the House, he reserved once more to 
ettect his purpose ; he bolted his door, and wjfh a piece 
of scarlet binding attempted to liang*himself. First he 
fixed it. to some ornamental work at the corner of the 
bed, drawing^ip his feet that they might not touch the 
ground. The carvedjwork gave way, and the binding 
with it. Then he fixet^ it to the tester of his bed; but 
the frame broke, and again kit him down. * The third 
time he fastened it to*the*angle of the door, using a 
chair to reach it, which he afterwards pushed away with 
his feet. •Whilst he hung, he thought he heard a voice 
say three tinjej,*‘ ’Tis over!’ When* he came to liiifi- 
self he heard lira own groans, and ex^ierni’jced a feeling 
like that of a flash of lightning passing over Ms whole 
body. In i^ew seconds more he found himself on his 
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facS on the floor. He immediately jumped up, and got 
into bgd’: lie had a red mark round his neck, and a 
broad crimson ^pot showed the stagnation of'the blood 
under one eye. Soon after he got inte bed, he heard 
a noise *in the dining-room, where the laundress was 
lighting 5 fntf. She must have passed tjie door, which 
was open, whilst he was hanging, but did not. perceive 
him. Presently, however, *she came, having heard his 
fall, and supposing that lift w$s in a tit. ‘J sent her,’ 
says Sowjior, describing the scene, ‘ to,a friend, to whom 
I related the whole ailiiir, anil despatched him to my 
kinsman at iiis coffee-house. AN soon as‘the latter 
arrived, I jaunted To the broken gaiter, which lay in the 
middle of the room; 1 appris'd,] nig also of the att«-*ty.ts 
I haTl been malting, llis words were, ‘My*»doar Mr. 
Cowper, you terrify mej * To be* sure you, cannot hold 
the oiliee at this rate—where i# the dissertation !' 1 

gave'iiim the key of the drawer where it was deposited, 
and, liis business requiring Ills immediate attendance, he 
took it away with him; and thus ended all my con¬ 
nection wjtli the Parfi ament office‘(Southey's Cotrjw, 
i. 130.) 

it was while he was a boy at 'Westminster School 
that, late one evening, Cowper received the second 
of his serious impressions, which J^ave a colour and cha¬ 
racter to all his afterlife. Crossing St. Margaret’s 
churchyard,” says his biographer, Southey, “a glim¬ 
mering light in the midst *»f it txcited his curiosity, and 
instea d of quickening lifts speed, and whittling to keep 
his courage up the,while, lie went to see fronf'whence it 
proceeded. A grave-digger was at work, there by lan- 
$ern-liglit, aiffi jvfll ik Cowper came ujWto the spot I 114 
tlirew tip a skull, which struck him on the leg. This 
gave an* alarm to his conscience, and li^rememhered 
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the incident as amongst the test religious impressions 
which he received at Westminster.” 


“.TIIE FLOCK OF SLAUGHTER.”, 

The old Bridewell of London was, in 18G4, taken 
down, the committals of offenders being,tlien made to 
the City Prison at lloll^wat; a small portion of the 
Bridewell only was reserved for the detention and efor- 
mation of incorrigible Citf apprentices, eomnuTled here 
by the Chafnberlain, from time to time; this jurisdiction 
being preserved t<s hhn by the Court f3«Chanccry. 

•Utortlv before tlumlcyufSjtion of the Bridewell, a very 
* interesting jdentifiention of its early hiStpry as a prison 
was made bv Mr. Lit non, of tjie State-Paper Office, 
who called the attentfcm of the I*lev. Dr. Waddington 
to a manuscript in that depository, showing that itf the 
old Bridewell of London were imjfrisoned the members 
of the Congregational Church first formed after the 
accession of Elizabeth. ’ 0 

On the evening of the 20th of Juiib 1567, the gates 
of the old Bridewell prison were opened to receive a 
company of Clwistian men and women, who were com¬ 
mitted to the custody o?tlie jailor for an indefinite term, 
at the pleasure of the ;ujti)oriti(*s who consigned them 
to his care. A wori^ of recantation would have saved 
them. The Lord Mayor*of London, in pity for their 
condition, urged them to make the, required acknow¬ 
ledgment, lut conscience rendered them proof against 
all threatening^ ai$ firm amidst all persuasion. Their* 
case, as victims .ai persecution, was. by«v^ ’Cleans pficu- r 
liar, but the circumstances connected wifn it, ami the 
result of tliei^ experience whilst in bonds,* render it 
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worthy of more attention than has yet been given by 
the historian. 

In that company of prisoners, led to their respective 
cells, were men, unknown to- fame, whe discovered the 
long-neglected principles of church-government in the 
New Testament, which have since wrought, in silence, 
such mighty and beneficial changes; and, having satis¬ 
fied themselves of their divine certainty, they were the 
first to reduce them to firattice. The stages of this 
incijSbnJ, movement it is interesting to trace. 

The people, in those days, were expected to regulate 
their consciences by Act of Parliament, 'They were 
ordered to adoj’it* tire creed of thfe sovereign. In the 
coiyse of q few years, •tliene V«d,been several ck^iges 
in the state religion, llenry VII. was of Jhe Romish' 
Church. Henry VJH. 'was litflf Protestant and half 
Papist. Edward VI. was a decided Protestant. Mary 
yas^a fierce and bigoted Papist. Elizabeth was in turn 
opposed to the church of Rome. Every time, there¬ 
fore, the people jlut on court mourning for these princes, 
they were commanded to put on a new garb of religion. 
To the unreflecting and the ignorant, this was no hard¬ 
ship. For a piece of bread many would have changed 
such religion as they had, if commanded? every year, or, 
if possible, every day. To others, these sudden changes, 
to say the least, were />ery inconvenient. 

It is, no doubt, to this company that Bishop Grindal 
refers in his letter to ‘•Bulfinger, June 11th, 1568: 
“ So me_ London citizens,” he says, “ wjth four or five 
ministers, have openly separated from us, anft sometimes 
‘ in private houSes, sometimes in fields^ ymj occasionally 
even in ships, th&y have held meetings And administered 
the sacraments. Besides this, they have ordained minis¬ 
ters, elders, and deacons after thair <^n way. The 
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number of the sect is about two hundred, but consisting 
of more wttonen than men. The Privy Council have 
lately committed the heads of this faetioy to prison, and 
are now using means to put a timely stop to this sect.” 
Subsequently, Dr. Waddington discovered a se* of ori¬ 
ginal papers Written by the members of«tliq church 
in the Bridewell, signed chiefly by Christian womeft, 
together with a document containing a brief statement 
of their principles, by I^chird Fitz, their pastor. It 
appears, from these interesting records, which fiiave 
been kept, though in a loo*se form, for nearly tTmce hun¬ 
dred years* that ltichflrd Fitz, their ministeft, Thomas 
Rowland, deacon,#—-* Partridge, and ?5iles Fowler died 
in pvison.^ # 

Pushed,onward by earnest and pious people* the 
Puritan ministers in tl*3 City (5f J mu don were placed in 
a most trying dilemmd. The bishops .threatened them 
with the heaviest penalties if they did not conform^ and 
their hearers pressed them as earnestly to “ go forward?’ 

Some of their ministers were willing to make “a 
kind of separation.” They were disposed, for,example, 
to meet the wishes of their hearers so far as to hold 
separate services in a private way. For this purpose, 
they^hired Pli^nbers’ Hall, in the City', under the pre¬ 
tence of accommodathjg a wedding party—for as yet 
they were wanting in fflig dirmiwss that scorns all man¬ 
oeuvre and shrinks from no danger. * 

Notwithstanding theft precautions, they were sur¬ 
prised by the ^Sheriffs of London, and on the l^th of 
June 156?^ several of the leaders wwe brought before 
the High C^ugt Commission; and thenceforth com-* 
quitted to Bridewell, where the Christi&ri ctihfessors*had, 
the testimony of conscience enlightened by the Wbrd of 
God. 
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A Congregational Church was formed, of which 
Eichqfd Fitz was pastor, with Thomas Rowland deacon. 
We know nothing of the solemnities of? the occasion, 
nor yet of the exact time and place of. its organisation; 
except,«-as we shall find from a document we arc about 
to quot4 tluit it was previous to 1571, arji) consequently 
antecedent to the Presbyterian church at Wandsworth, 
which was secretly constituted on the 20tli of November 
in the following year. 

Ihe persecutions are thus set forth: “ So this se¬ 
cret and disguised Antichrist—to wit, the Canon Law 
—with tile*.branches and maintainors, tho'ugh not so 
openly, have, by* long imprisonment^, pined and killed 
the Lord’s servants (as y'ar ( , minister, Richarcb^itz, 
Thomas Rowland, deacon, one Partridge^. «and Giles' 
Fowler, and besides J,htm a great multitude), whose 
good cause and* faithful testimony, though we should 
cease, to groan and cry unto our God to redress such 
wrong and cruel handling of his poor remnant, the very 
walls of the prisons about this city—as the Gatehouse, 
Bridewejl, the Counters, the Kind’s Bench, the Mar- 
shalsea, and the White Lion—would testify God’s anger 
kindled against this land for such injustice and subtle 
persecution.” 

Brief and fragmentary as tire the original manu¬ 
scripts relating to Richard JTjfo,, we confess the recent 
discovery* of them awakened in us peculiar emotions. 
These touching and simple memorial^ are all that re- 
mainto us; and yet it k as satisfactory as it is remark¬ 
able that they shpuld have been preserved *by the me¬ 
tropolitan bisli«p, and finally trans&^r^d to the royal 
t arcBives. 

It* was reserved for us, in 1861, to identify Fitz in 
his relatioh to the “Flock of Slaughter,’’Offering bonds 
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and imprisonment in tlie Bridewell. These origiifkl 
papers enable us to trace with certainty the origjn of 
the first volxnUp’y church in England, afjpr the Marian 
persecution. 

From the enlarged proportions the Congregational 
denomination li^s since reached, in Great Britain and 
America, considerable interest is attached to Bridewelf 
because of these associations. * Dr. Waddipgton, follow¬ 
ing the current of liistoiy from this hidden source, 
shows, by indisputable evidence, from original papers in 
the public archives, that tile succession of chumies is 
continuous. * The Bridewell may thus be regarded as 
the starting-point of Goiigrcgationaljsir/after the Refor¬ 
mation, as Plymouth Rock is considered to be the corner-¬ 
stone of Aljierica. 


MEMBERS EXPELLED THE HOUsI OF COMMONS. 

Amidst all parliamentary changes," the House of 
Commons reserves the right of expelling members, 
which it has exercised from an early date. In 1581 
Arthur Hall, number for Grantham, was expelled for 
publishing an Absolutist^ book, sent to the Tower, and 
fined^ 500 1. In 167!) Colonel S^tckville was expelled 
for ridiculing the Popish pTot. t In 1698 Mr. iWoller- 
ton was expelled, but, after reinjection, took life seat in 
the same Parliament. In 1711 £yr Robert Walpole was 
expelled for^notfcrious bribery, and declared unfit t(7be 
elected; but he waf returned again. lYhen the can¬ 
didate of the *mfnSrity, Mi’. Taylor, v pyo'a.:ted against 
tlfis election, it was declared to be valid. In 1721 
Aislabie wa» expelled for corruption in the affairs of the 
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Sbuth-Sea Company; *and in 1727 John Ward, of 
Hackney, for forgery. Steele was expelled in 1714, for 
his pamphlet, the Crisis, which was sayi to he insur¬ 
rectionary. . „ 

Blsekstone, however, declares in the first edition of 
his wo7*k, that Parliament had no rights to expel a pro¬ 
perly-elected member; but in the second edition he 
altered his opinion, and took a mere parliamentary ac¬ 
tion for good law. It thtfn became the custom at Oppo¬ 
sition dinners to propose the toast of “ The first edition 
of Blackslone's CommentaryS This change in his views 
was prod hoed by the ministerial measures aghinst Wilkes, 
who had been illegally prosecuted V tin. Parliament in 
1702, for an article in the j\ prt.hJirit.on, wliereinJap ac¬ 
cused Bute of his treachery to Frederick f^o Great, an'd 
was elected for Midcjldsex in '17(59. Tl,ie King, how¬ 
ever, wrote to. Lord North tlirft he considered it most 
neecssary to tell him that Wilkes’s expulsion appeared 
to him very expedient, and must be effected. This ex¬ 
pulsion ensued ftn the 3d of February in the same year, 
on the .ground'’ of a libel, which Parliament describes to 
be an impudent* and unfounded calumny. Wilkes, how¬ 
ever, was reelected; and then Parliament declared that 
the defeated candidate, Luttrell, was 'the duly-elected 
member, and admitted him to vote. North defended 
this measure on the egrourj -»f expediency. In «1782, 
however, the resolution against Wilkes was solemnly 
erased from the parliamentary journals, after he had 
ceqged to be disagreeable. In 1714 Lord Cochrane was 
expelled by a majority of 140 against 40, for spreading 
false reports on the Stock Exchan^ , He was reflected 
fo't Westmmstgi, und the new election was not declared 
invalid. 

Ia the reign of James I. Paflianjiint had a man 
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flogged through the streets of # London, and fined lifcn 
5001. into thX bargain, and sentenced him to life impri¬ 
sonment, meiVly because he was said to have spoken 
disrespectfully fcf^the Bohenyan Winter-KmgTrederick. 
In 1721 the House of Commons sent the printer of a 
Jacobite pampldet to prison, without even asjert.ng that 
he had been guilty of a breach of privilege. 

Any libel on a member o# either House is still re¬ 
garded as breach of privilege. • Thus, on April H), 1831, 
the printer of the Times was fined 100/., and confined for 
an unstated period in Nev*gate, for falling tliTdUSrl of 
Limerick “«a thing with human pretension*.” The 
House of Commons 1ms, however, iijHicfod no fines since 
16GJ, . Formerly, when a oulprit had to apologise, he 
did so on ^liis knees'^ancf when Mr. Murray, in If 50, 
refused to <fe so, the J louse resolved that he should 
be closely imprisoned i» Newgate, witliput paper, pens, 
and ink, and no one be admitted to him without special 
permission of the House. In 17 75fc the House resolved 
that, no accused person should be compelled to kneel, 
unless the sentence expressly stated it." Since the De¬ 
claration of Rights, both Houses enjoy perfect freedom 
of speech j but every member is responsible to the 
House he belongs to, and can be punished by it. If a 
memBer publish a speech delivered in Parliament, he 
can .be prosecuted like ^inj^ olh^r author. Thus, Lord 
Abingdon was in 1795 condemned to pay r. fine of 
100 /., and find surety fon his .good beliaviouf, in con¬ 
sequence of a speech he made.agaiyst his attorney in 
the Upper «H<4tise, and had printed. In 1813 dMr. 
Creasy gave his a^hcntic text of the speech, which the 
newspapers Ba<f mutilated, to a jo^rval. Some #ne, 
feeling himself aggrieved by it, brought an action for 
libel, and “tlic^ unhappy M.P. had to pay 100/.for his 
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love of notoriety. The JKing’s Bench rejected his ap¬ 
peal, and the House of Commons did not/take up the 
sentence as a breach of privilege. An^assault on an 
M.P. is severely punished; and no .member can be 
taken pp without the assent of the House, unless caught 
in the Act. „• If a member be. arrested f^r an indictable 
act, the Speaker must at once be informed of it, and the 
House decides whether h will make use of its privi¬ 
lege or not. Thus Lord«Oophrane was arrested by the 
King’s Bench in 1815, with the assent of the House; 
but llrti’oke the prison, and Entered the House of Com¬ 
mons, whaje he was recaptured* before the#- opening of 
the sitting. The House declared that no breach of 
privilege had been committed. It is a mooWpoint 
whbther a judge can order an M.P. to be, arrested foi 
contempt of court; but vlie Ilorse has at times refused 
its members projection, as in th.3 case of Wilkes, when 
arrested for a squib in 1703. From the German of I)e 
Fischel. * 


TRIALS BY BATTLE. 

r 

The barbarous practice of “trial by. battle, duel, or 
combat” has scarcely disappearo 1 from our statutes half 
a century; the last instance dicing that in the year 
1818, when Abraham Thornton was committed to take 
his trial for the murder jof Mary Ashford, and a ver¬ 
dict of “ not guilty” was returned; but the poor mur¬ 
dered girl’s relations preferred an appeal,'which involved 
a solemn tender of trial by battle. vTlie challenge was 
formally gives h\ throwing down a glove upon the floor 
of the, Court of King’s Bench; but the combat did not 
take place*, and the prisoner escaped. An Act of Par- 
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liament was then passed abolislyng the trial by battle4n 
any suit, as St mode unfit to be used.* 

In ancieiK, times these trials were ^called by the 
French Jugembng de l)ieu, t and were held* at West¬ 
minster, in the vicinity of the Abbey. In the JPalace 
Lists occur the ^following trials: one was betjreta John 
De Visconti and Thomas De la Marche, who had beei* 
accused by his vanquished opponent of treachery against 
the King of Sicily. The cause was decided in the pre¬ 
sence of King Edffard Ilf. , as “ the most worthy and 
honourable prince in all Christendom?” De l^Iuffche 
won the battle by using a new sharp-pointe<J weapon— 
the “ gadlingf’r— with •which he struck*his dismounted 
adveptyy in the face. “ IIo»gave the said John, being 
thus overcame, to tltt? Prince of Wales for a captide; 
and offered u t ipe his .owne armorer to the Prince 

* Mary Ashford was buried iu the churchyard of Sutton Cold^eld, 
and over her remains is placed a stone with t^ie following inscription^ 
written by the Rev. Luke Booker : 

“ As a warning to female virtue, aad aBbumlile 
Monument to female chastity^ 

This stone marks the grave of 
31 in y Ashford, 

W^o, in the 20th year of her age, 

1 Having incautiously repaired to a 

Scene of amuscmcnx without proper protection, 

Was brutally ^ojafcd an ft murdered 
On the 2Tth of October 1817. 

Lovely and cha^e as is the* primtose pale, 

Rifled of virgin sweetness by the gale, . 

Mary!—gio vBretch who thee remorseless sjew, 

Avenging wrath, which sleeps not, will pursue; 

For, though the ijjred of blood be veil’d in ni$ht, 

‘Will not the Judge of all the earth do ;,giit?’ 

Fair blighted flower, the Muse that weeps thy doom 
Rears o'Br thy murdered'fonn this warning tomb.” , 
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Gvorge, in St. Paul’s Church at London, with great 
devotion.” Another wager of battle to^k place, in 
which Sir John Annesley conquered Thanas Katring- 
ton, who lihd charged him with traitorously surrender¬ 
ing tli^i Castle of St. Sauveur, in Normandy, to the 
Frenchr The next of note was fought^ in 1384, when 
Uir John Wetch killed Mortileto, a Navarrois, for ac¬ 
cusing him wrongfully. 

In the thirteenth century we first obtain a pictorial 
representation of the legal duel or wager of battle; rude, 
it is"" J’&y, but cvtriously confirming the testimony that 
has come down to us of the arms and apparel of the 
champions. It ‘has been found on one, of the miscel¬ 
laneous rolls in the Tower, of the time of Henry III. 
ThL combatants are W alter Blow'berne and, Hamar Le 
Stare; the latter being- the vanquished champion, and, 
fighting a second time, undergoing the punishment in¬ 
cident to his defeat—that is, hanging. Both are armed 
Svith the quadrangular bowed shield, and a baton headed 
with a double beak; and arc bare-headed, with cropped 
hair, in conformity with an ordinance of the camp-fight. 
An example agreeing with this description, with the 
exception of the square shields appearing to be flat in¬ 
stead of bowed, occurs on a tile-pavement found in 
1856, within the precincts of Chertsey Abbeys in 
Surrey. a- . 

We, have a curious instance in our olden drama. 
The whimsical combat between Horner and Peter, in 
Shakspeare’s Henry VI., was found by the poet thus 
picturesquely told by Holinslied : “ A vertj^n armourer 
was apprehended of treason by a Servant of his own; 
foi proof thereof today was given them to light in Smith- 
field, insomuch that in conflict the said armourer wUs 
overcome and slain, but yet by misgoverning of himself; 
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for on the morrow, when he should come to the ifeld 
* fresh and fitting, his neighbours came to him, and gave 
him wine an' . strong drink iij such excessive sort that 
he was therewith distempered, and reeled as he went, 
and so was slain without guilt. As for the false Servant, 
he lived not Ifrng unpunished; for, bein£» convict of 
felony in court of assize, he was judged to be hange3 y 
and so was at Tyburn.” 

This incident, as relied*with variations by Shak- 
speare, in all probability presents an accurate^rcp esen- 
tation of the forms whiclr attended a wager of battle. 
The names* of the coflibatants were Johi»Daveys and 
William Catonr. JTlTe barriers, it appeal’s, were brought 
froif ihnithfield t.o^Westmfustei;; a large quantity of 
•sand and gravel was laid down, and the* place of battle 
was strewed with ruslu's. Tlib Return of the expenses 
contains the. following«item : “ Also, paid to officers for 
watchyng of y c (led man in Smytlifelde y° same* day 
and y* nyglite after v* y° bataill w£s done, and for liors- 
liyrc for y° officers at y c execution (ffiyug, and for y c 
hangman’s labour, xj. 1 -'. C>d.” The hangman jj labour 
was subsequent to the battle. All the*liistorians agree 
that the armourer was slain by his servant; but the 
ceremonies attending the puuisliment of a traitor were 
gone^hrougli with the »iead body. 

The last trial by bat|l<j that was waged in the Court 
of Common Pleas in Westminster was in the thirteenth 
year of Queen Elizabeth* A.Di 1571, and was held in 
Tothill-fields, Westminster. This vins fought, not* by 
the parties •thAnsclves, but by champions chosen by 
them in a writ <jf |%lit. 

. Stow has thus minutely described' this challenge: 

* The 18 of June, in Trinity Term (1571), ther<J was 
comb.at appointed tq be fought for a certain nianor and 

VOL. I. it 
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laLds in the Isle of Harty, adjoining the Isle of Sheppey, 
in Kent. Simop Low and John Kyme were plaintiffs, 
and had brought a writ against T. ParaXftore, who of¬ 
fered to defend his right by battle; whe*n the plaintiffs 
accepted the challenge, offering likewise to defend their 
rights to the manor and lands, and toi.prove by battle 
he had no right nor good title to the same. Hereupon 
Thomas Parajnore brought before the Judges of the 
Common Pleas, at Westminster, one George Thorne, a 
big, ^road, strong-set fellow; and the plaintiffs brought 
Henry Nailor, master of defence, a servant to the Earl 
of Leicester ,a proper slender man, and net so tall as 
the other. Theme past down a gauntlet, which Nailor 
took up. Upon the Sqnda> before the battell should be 
trieu on the, next morrow, the matter was stayed, and 
the parties agreed that? Paramore, being in possession, 
should have the land, and was <bound in 500 pound to 
consider the plaintifs, as upon hearing the matter the 
Judges should award. The Q. Maiesty was the taker- 
up of the matter in this wise. It was thought that for 
Paramore’s assurance, the order snould be kept touch¬ 
ing the combat, and that the plaintifs Low and Kyme 
should make default of appearance, but that yet such 
as were sureties of Nailor their champion’s appearance t 
should bring him in, and likewise those that were"' sure¬ 
ties for Thome, in discharge of their bond.” 

The Court sat in Tothill-fields, where was prepared 
a’plot of ground 120 yards square, double-railed, for the 
congbat, a stage bging set up for the Judges represent¬ 
ing the Court ofj Common Pleas. Outside *lhe lists were 
* built scaffolds, or galleries, for theaspectators. There 
were, behind the square where the judges sat, two tents, 
the one for Nailor, the other for Thorne. Thome was 
there earlier in the morning; Nailor came about seven 
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o’clock, through London, dressed in a doublet, gsfcly- 
gascoigne bneeches, all of crimson satin, cut and raised, 
a hat of bla^k velvet with a red feather|and banS, and 
before him drtoms and fifes playing; the gauntlet cast 
down by Thorne was borne before Nailor upon a*s word’s 
point, and his jbaston (a staff an ell long, jpaihi taper- 
wise, and tipped with horn), with his shield of hartl 
leatlier, was home after hinf by Askany a yeoman of 
the Queen’s guard. He gam# into the Palace of West¬ 
minster, halted a'short time before the haH-door, came 
back to King-street, and .so along through The Sanc¬ 
tuary and snto Tothili-strect, into the fiejji,* where he 
stayed till past tgn ‘o’clock, when Snv Jerome Bowes 
brought him to his tent, Thorne Jbeing in his tent, along 
♦with Sir denry Ch§mey,*long before. * # ** 

About ten o’clock .the Court of Common Pleas re- 

• 9 

moved, and came to the place prepare^!, and the Lord 
Chief Justice, with' two other Judges, being seated^Low 
was called solemnly to come in, or»else to lose his writ 
of right. In a short time the sureties of Henry Nailor 
were called to bring him, Nailor, fchafhpion for Simon 
Low; and shortly Sir Jerome Bowes, leading bailor by 
the hand, entered the lists, bringing him down that 
square by whidh he entered, being on the left-hand of 
the Judges, and so till ,he came to the next square, just 
against the Judges; avid ^here. making curtesie, first 
with one leg and then with thu other, passed on to the 
middle of the place, and then made the like bbeisance; 
and when they came to the bar he mgjle the like curtesie,. 
and his shield h r as held up aloft, over ^is head. Nailor 
put off his “ neathar stockes, and so barefooted and bare-, 
legged, save Tiis soke scavilionians tc.-the ancles, and»his- 
Sublet sleeves tyed«up above the elbow, and bareheaded, 
came in as is aforesaid. Then were the sureties of 
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Gb’orgc Tliome called to bring in the same Thome, and 
immediately Sir Henry Cheiney, entering .at the upper 
end, on the jfght-hand of the Judges, vised the' like 
order in comming about by liis side as if sailor had before 
on that other side, and so comming to the barre with 
like obtysaftce, held up his shield, pnoqjamation was 
fbade in form as followeth: The Justices commanded in 
the Quecne’s, Majestie’s hamc that no person of what 
estate, degree, or conditicJh fye be, being present, to be 
so liardy^as* to give any token or syne, by countenance, 
speech or language, either t*> the prooucr or to the de¬ 
fender, \\ f iww;by the one of them may takts advantage 
of the other; anti n* person remotie„but*still keepc his 
place; and that euery person and persons keep .their 
staves and tlicir weapons to thomsefves.” f s 

Then was the prpoVer sworn in form as follows: 
“This lieare yon, Justices, that«I have this day neither 
eatef drnnke, nor have upon me either bone, stone, nor 
glasse, nor any othei*inehantment, sorcerie, or witchcraft, 
where through the power of the Word of God might be 
inlarged ( or diminished, and the deuil’s power increased: 
and that my appeal is true, so lie!]) me God and his 
saints, and by this booke. After this solemn order was 
finished, the Lord Chief Justice re-hearing the man¬ 
ner of bringing the writ of righ£ by Simon Low, of the 
answere made thereunto luyl’ayamore, of the proceeding 
therein,mnd how Paramore had challenged to defend his 
right to ‘the land by battel!,‘ by his champion George 
Tbgrue, and of the accepting the triall that was by Low, 
with his cliampi«n Henry Nail or, and thtin fer default in 
appearance of Low,lie adjudged the l*id to Paramore, and 
dismissed the clutiVrpions, acquitting the sureties of their 
bonck. He also willed Henry Nailor*to render againe to 
George Thorne his gauntlet; wher§unto^ the'said Nailor 
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answered, ^iat his lordship might command him any¬ 
thing, but willingly he would not render the said gaunt¬ 
let to Thorne except he would win it: |nd. further he 
chalenged thekaid Thorne to play with him half a score 
blowes, to show some pastime to the Lord Chief A ustice, 
and the others? there assembled; but TlioAe syiswered 
that he came to fight, and would not play. Then thft 
Lord Chief Justice, commcnTling Nailor.for his valiant 
courage, commanded tlieig bfttli quietlv to dejiart the 
field.” (Stow, by C lowes, edit. 1631.| 

Some of the details of this singular inode of trial, as 
reported by* contempofary writers, are sufficiently ludi¬ 
crous. Thus* we• afc told that the Tsombatants were 
allojf.x^l to be attended withft* the lists by coiyisel, and a 
dunjeon with his ointments. In the reign.of Charles I., 
Lord lica, on a similnw occasibq, was indulged with a 
seat, and wine for refreshment; and was further per¬ 
mitted to avail himself of such valuable auxiliaries as 
nails, hammers, files, scissors, UodkUi, needle and thread. 
W ‘ also learn from the Close Rolls tiiat parties under 
confinement, preparatory to the trial, were allowed to 
go out of custody for the purpose of taking lessons in 
fencing. ^Ind, besides the whimsical combat in Henry VI. 
already mentioned, the scene of a judicial duel upon a 
criminal accusation h»> been still more recently pre¬ 
sented to ns in the l^egutiful ‘fictions of Sir Walter 
Scott. 

It appears prpbable tlfat the Trial by Battle was in¬ 
troduced into our jurisprudence? from Normandy. 3?he 
courts of crlbniifal jurisdiction in -which* it was admitted 
were, the King’s^fieiicli, the Court of •Chivalry, and,* 
jn the earlier periods of our legal lnsiory, in the High 
Court of Parliament. There are certain exemptions 
from this law,^ as,, by the royal charter gfanted by 
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Henry in., in 12G7, to -the citizens of London, as fol¬ 
lows > “ We have also granted unto the same our citi¬ 
zens acquittal l}of murder, in the city aforesaid, and in 
the portsoken, or the liberty of the city without the 
walls, in the vicinity of Aldgate, this acquittal being a 
penalty paid! by the inhabitants of the hundred within 
which a murder was committed; and that no one of 
the said citizens shall wage battle, or judicial combat 
in support of the justice of hip cause.” 


U$t*RApATION OF A KNIGHT.^ 

In cliivalric times, tile. Ceremonies observed envthe 
occasion of degrading a false knight were very curious.' 
A knight who infringed 'any of the articles of his oath 
was punished by degradation. "The golden spurs were 
chopped off his heels by some rude cook or scullion 
armed with a hatchfet, his sword was broken, and the 
coat-of-arms upoll his shield reversed. Religious cere¬ 
monies \yere sometimes added; and then the knight to 
be degraded was'first armed by his brother knights from 
head to foot, as if he had been going to the battle-field, 
and solemnly conducted to a high stage raised in a 
church, where the king and his court, the clergy and 
people, were assembled; Thirty priests sang the psalms 
used generally at the burial of the dead, and at the end 
of every psalm they took 1 from him a piece of armour. 
First # tliey remqjed his 'helmet—the defence of disloyal 
eyes; then his ctiirass on the left side—the? guard of a 
corrupt heart; then the cuirass froiAttbe right side—as 
, froth a member tfdhsenting; and so on with the rest ; 
and, as each piece of armour was cast in succession on 
the ground, the kings-of-arms and, heralds cried out, 
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‘Behold th^ harness of a disloyal and miscreant kniglft!’ 
A basin of gold or silver, full of warm water, was then 
brought in, and a herald, holding it up^demandecl the 
knight’s name| . When the .pursuivants had repeated it, 
the chief king-of-arms exclaimed, * That is not t$ue, for 
he is a nfiscreant and false traitor, and hath V a rfkgressed 
the ordinances of knighthood.’ The chaplain answered, 
‘Let us give him his right neftnc;’ and tl^e heralds pre¬ 
sently cast the warm wujer %pon the face of the dis¬ 
graced knight, as tliough he were newly baptised, sgying, 
‘ Henceforth thou shalt bc^ called by*tliy riglS nmSe— 
Traitor.’ Then the king, with twelve oj^et knights, 
put upon them njpurning garments, declaring sorrow, 
and # thrust the degraded knight £rom the platform. By 
•tlie buffetmgs of tire people he was drrfep to the •Itar, 
where he was put into a coffin, *and the burial service of 
the church was solemnly read over*him. 


THE SANCTUARY OF ST. MARTIN'S-LE-GRAjHD. 

This strange place was originally a collegiate church 
and sanefuary* on the site of the General Post-office. 
The "grant, was confirmed by a charter of William 
the .Conqueror, in 1068. It stpod within the walls of’ 
the City of London, Hut was # a liberty by itself, the 
Mayor and Corporation often endeavouring, but in vain, 
to interfere witlf the privileges of the precinct. Cri¬ 
minals, on* th#ir yay to execution from Newgate to 
Tower-hill, passed through the south gate of St. Martin’s,, 
and often so&gfit,“sometimes successfully, to escape ijrom 
"their attendant ! into the adjoining sanctuary.^ The? 
whole gretund formed ‘nearly a square, wliiqh was en- 
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clofed by walls and gates; and it had a liberty, or sort 
of “ Rules,” around it, extending westward to the site of 
Bagnio-court, where was a wall dividing them from the 
precinct of* the Grey Friars, now Cljr^t’s Hospital. 
Disputes concerning the exact precincts of this sanc¬ 
tuary rai so high that the matter was of necessity 
referred*to a jury'. The singular circumstance of the 
sanctuary bounds extending into the midst of the house 
of Roger Wright, groce^ which stood about whore 
Clieajiside commences, acquaints us with the interesting 
fact Cardinal Morton’s having lodged there. His 
flight fronj hence to join Richmond’s standard, on his 
invading the kingdoip, was thought to be,an important, 
defection by Richard III.; according to Shakspetyc, 

>• t **(•*■., 

“ Mortov with Richmond touching mo more /iehi- 
Thau Lfuckingham, t*nd his raoh levied numbers.” 

We may here note that Miles Forest, one of the 
murderers of the tw o ^princes in the Tower, according to 
Sir Thomas More, “ rotted away piecemeal in the same 
sanctuary.” 

The most curious picture we have, how’cver, of the 
ancient nature of this Sanctuary, and the sort of offenders 
who took advantage of it, is in a set of Regulations for 
its government, of the age of Henry "VI., when the Enor¬ 
mities of the place had become so crying that the kjiig 
and his council were obliged tfi interfere. It shows us, 
at least, tlis.t we have not retrograded in the path of 
morality, for there is scarcely a modem piece of villany 
whidi does not seem to have been here wtell Jjcnown and 
practised four centuries ago. It enjjmerates amongst 
the minor offend er^lie “ subtil pickers <oflotks, couuter- 
feitours of keys, contrivers of seales, fqrgers of false evi-‘ 
deuces,* workers of counterfeit cliaines, beades,• broaches, 
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ouclies, riii^s, caps, spoones silvered, and plates of- top¬ 
per gilt uttered for gold, unto the common hurt of the 
people.” And amongst the greater ofljmders, not only 
traitors and jjiprderers weye privileged, hut felons were 
suffered to issue out of the bounds, and commit depreda¬ 
tions at noon-day, and then to return to sljplter, and to 
riot in their ill-gotten gains. Nay, though five of tlu^e 
fellows had hid themselves ift l’anyer-alley, and rnslied 
out and rescued a felon who was being conveyed by the 
sheriffs from NevPgate, they were defeuded'on the score 
of church privilege, and screened from all punishment. 
It was therefore ordained, that all fugjjjvfcs seeking 
sanctuary should ^register themselves !*it[ their offences, 
and tjpit on coming in they should deliver up to the 
• dean’s offers all tveapofis and armour; except “# rea¬ 
sonable knife, to carve withalt his meate,” and that to 
' • 

be pointless. 

Every known errant and open thief, murderer and 
felon, requiring Sanctuary, was to»find security that Re 
did not there commit further mischief, under colour of 
his privilege ; and if any such, having so done, should 
after bring in stolen goods, they were to be restored; 
as were also any sorts of merchandise a debtor might 
rob his eredit<jr of, with the intention of living upon it 
whilft in sanctuary; $nd every “ sanctuary man who 
might issue out by day or Jay night, and commit or do 
any robbery, murder, t/cason, felony, or battery,” on his 
return was to be confined in the dean’s pristin—unless 
he chose to depart, and then lie w^s to depart an 
hour to bt% assigned him by day, “ betwixt sunne and 
sune.” There wei*i not to be allowed deceitful games,- 
“ as plays a£ lui^krd, the dice, the gack, the kayelles, 
the cloysh,” &6.;«and finally, “all artificers dwelling 
within tin? sanctuary, as well harbours as otliers,” were 
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to kfeep not only the Sundays, but other great festivals, 

< without breach or exercise of their crafts, on pain of 
being commitledfto ward, or put into the Dean’s prison. 
Among the restrictions imposed for regulating this 
much-abused privilege of sanctuary was that of 22 
Henry V’Hl*, enacting that “ none of the said places 
slfould give immunity or defence to any person who 
-should commit wilful muffler, rape, burglary, robbery 
on the highway, or in any*house, church, or chapel; or 
shoulc^ wilfully burn any house or bam with corn.” 
Henry VIlI. also passed an pet debarring persons ac¬ 
cused of hrg^ treason from the benefit of sanetuary, and 
ordained that sarictuery men should wear badges, and 
not go abroad before sun-rising nor after sun-setting. 
FinaKy, the privilege of sanefuary 'altogether was re- < 
pealed by James I. 

In 1547, St., Martin’s coming to the crown, its 
chapel was levelled, together with the rest of the col¬ 
lege-buildings, and a number of new houses were erected 
on their site. These let at high rents to foreigners, who, 
claiming the privileges attached to the sanctuary, were 
allowed here to exercise their callings without molestation 
from the City. At the east end of the chapel, a large 
wine-tavern was afterwards built, named from the reign¬ 
ing sovereign Elizabeth, the Quepn’s Head; and to this 
-circumstance was probably % owing the preservation of 
the crypt met with beneath tli^L building, these vaults 
liappeningto be the most appropriate possible for wine- 
cellars. The othei; parts of the college site and liberty 
were chiefly inhabited by French, German, «Dutcli, and 
Scots. The trades carried on there were those of shoe¬ 
makers, tailors, makers of buttons anti *biftton-moulds, 
goldsmiths, manufacturers of pouches or purses, sta** 
tioners,. and merchants. There' were also tfro throw- 
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sters, or Reavers of silk thread, who are recorded as 
being the first that practised that art in this country ., 
Each of these particular trades at fijst had its own 
quarter, but ^ they afterwards got mixed. “ Mould- 
maker’s-row,” amongst the old courts pulled down, 
clearly marks ‘the spot occupied by the il¥>ulpmakers; 
and as early as the reign of Hemy VII. we see the 
shoemakers here gave namd to Shoem^kers’-row, now 
forming the west side of jjit. Martin’s-Ie-Grand. 

The “ strangers born” of this kind of Alsatia were 
chiefly manufacturers of t counterfeit ware, la.ten* and 
copper articles, beads,* &c,., “ Saint Martin)* trumpery,” 
as it was called: 

“ ’Tis not thegg paltryVmnterfeits, 

French stones, wfiiclx in our eyes yefu ^et, 

Hht our right diamonds ihat inspire, 

Aiftl set your nni’rous hearts *>n lire. 

Nor can those^alse Saint Martia’efbeads, 

Which on your lips you place for reds. 

And make us wear like Indirth dames. 

Add fuel to our scorching flames.” Ifridibrax. 

Strype mentions’that in his time tire place was noted 
for a sort of copper lace, called Saint Martin’s lace. 


OLD TAVEfftf SHARPING. 

Many curious particulars ^attach to the wine-houses 
of the seventeenth century, of widely we find this speci¬ 
men in Look oibout You, printed in lfipO: “The draw r - 
ers kept sugar folded up in paper, ready for those wlia 
^called for s8ck.”* And we further find, in other* old 
tracts, that the custom existed of bringing two epps, of* 
silver, in fiase the wine" should be wanted to he diluted, 
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and*that this was done hr rose-water and sqgar, gene- 
». rally ajbout a pennyworth. A sharper in the Bellman 
of London, described as having decoyed a countryman 
to a tavern, “ calls for two pintes of sundry wines; the 
drawer setting the wine with two cups, as the custome 
is, the sharped tastes of one pinto, no matter which, and 
fiitds fault with the wine, saying, ‘ ’Tis too hard, but rose¬ 
water sugar wqpld send it Mown merrilyand for that 
purpose he takes up oue of*th<^ cups, telling the stranger 
he isj^ell ac<J\iainted with the boy at t*hc barre, and can 
have twopennyworth of rose-water for a penny of him; 
and so step's £*om his scate. The? stranger Suspects no 
harme, because the fa-vne guest leas es liis *cloake at the 
end of the table behind .liinj—but the other takea-gpod 

care hot to return, and it is then found out that he hath ' 

7 # 

stolen ground, and outle,aj1ed the stranger more feet than 
he can recover in haste, for the crap is leaped with him, 
for which the wood-cock that is taken in the springe 
must pay fifty shillings, or tlu’ce pounds, and hath no¬ 
thing but an old threadbare cloake not worth two groats 
to make amends lor his losses.” 

Another si mi far low scene of villany, laid at one of 
the taverns of this .period, is told by the above old au¬ 
thor. It is the account of a countiyman who is decoyed 
into one of those places by three associates—and of 
course plucked: 

“ Tho stage on which they play their prologue is 
either in Fleet Street, th* Strfmd, or Paule’s, and most 
comjnonly in the afternoon, when countrie clyents. are 
at most leasure to walke in those places, ?>r for dispatch 
of their business travel from lawyer to lawyer, through 
Chancerie-lane, HSflbome, and such Tike 1 places. In^ 
this boat of railing to and fro, if a plaine fellowe, well 
and cleanely apparrelled, either in home-spun russet or 
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frieze (as *fche season requires), with a side pouch his 
girdle, happen to appear in his rnsticall likeness; ‘ There* 
is a couzen,’ says one; at which word or^flyes the decoy, 
and thus gi\joe the onset, upon my old a penny-father. 

‘ Sir, God save you! you are welcome to London! 
How doe all gjbod friends in the countrie ?*• I pope they 
be well V The russctting, amazed at these salutatidhs 
of a stranger, replies, ‘ Sir, all our friend^ in the countrie 
are in health; but pray # pafdon me, I know you not, 
believe me.’ * l$o!’ answers the other, ‘ &re yov; not a 
Lancashire man V or of sjpch a countrie f If he*saies 
‘ yes,’ then* seeing the fish nibbles, he gi\£,t him more 
line to play with ^ if* he say,‘no,’*tliejf attacks ho him 
wijji another weapon, anc£,swqarcs soberly ‘In good 
’ sooth, siiyl know your (ace, I am sure* v^ee 1 lave <beene 
merie together; I pray (if I ntay beg it without offence) 
bestow your name upon mee, and yoiy dwelling-place.’ 
The innocent man, suspecting no poison in this gilded 
cup, tells him presently his name Sud abiding—by wliat 
gentlemen he dwells, &c.; which beittg done, the decoy, 
for thus interrupting him in his way, and for the wrong 
in mistaking him for another, offers a \juart oj wine. If 
the cozen be such an asse to goe into a taverne, then 
he is sure to Iree ‘unkled;’ but if he smack my decoy 
and smell gunpowderrtraines, yet will not be blown up, 
they part fairly; and to g. comrade goes the decoy, dis¬ 
covering what he lia^k done,, and acquaints Jam with 
the man’s namCj countrie, and dwelling; wlib hastening 
after the countryman, and contriving to cross his^way 
and meet Mm*full in the face, takes acquaintance pre¬ 
sently of him, jsahites him by his name, inquires how 
such and such a gentleman doe tha<r dwell in the *ime 
town by him ; and albeit the honest hobnail-weaver can 
by no means .bee brought to remember this new friend, 
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yet,‘'will he, nill he, to the taveme he sweajtes to have 
him, apd to bestowe upon him the best wine in London ; 
and being com£ here, they are soon joined by two or 
three associates, who drop in as strangers, and wdio, 
having by some trick or other contrived to fleece the 
simpleton, arid make him completely drhnke, steal off 
ofie by one, and meet at ariother taveme to share their 
plunder; whiijh is the epilogue to their comedie, but 
the first entrance (scene) tfye poore countryman’s tra- 
gedig,{: 


BURNINGS IN t SMITHFIELD. 

Within twenty years, a square space of dar*-coloured • 
pavement, not far froip *che west gate of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Priory, in.Smitlifield, marked the spot where that 
omineus instrument, the stake, used to be planted. Upon 
tfns spot, in the coiftstruction of a sewer, a quantity of 
bones, believed t«> be the remains of persons burned at 
the stake, were discovered and earned away as relics of 
martyrs. 

The earliest application in this country of the cruel 
punishment of death by fire seems to have been prac¬ 
tised on reputed sorcerers and witches. In the Anglo- 
Saxon time the nature* of ssryery appears to have con¬ 
sisted chiefly in a lapse*, from Omristianity into the old 
rites and Superstitions of thdir original heathen wor¬ 
ship ; and the mode of punishment by fire, used in cases 
both of witchcraft and heresy, originated probably in 
•the association of these offences. 

tThe practice swimming a witch—viz. of throw¬ 
ing the accused into deep water, as a test prelimin¬ 
ary to. thfc stake — is presumed to have had'its source 
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in the Sai^m ordeal by water, while the final burffing 
was resorted to as the most effective means of corporal, 
annihilation, the ashes of the ^subject bdjng.scattered to 
the vdnd. 

The words of the king (Henry VI. part 2)*-“ The 
witch in SmitMeld shall be burned to ashte”—are sig¬ 
nificant of this feature in the ancient usages of Smith- 
field. But the record of faitlf and constancy, maintained 
under the most severe tesjj o# corporal suffering, is suf¬ 
ficient to absorb £11 minor associations in the manifold 
examples of spiritual heroism which dignify tue mar- 
tyrology of*this spot; standing, as it docs, £lifc rallying- 
point of the English •church, and the ;ffar on which its 
faitjifi'j servants were offertjjl a Jiolocaust for its purifi- 

• cation. In the jfeneraf schism whiclf gucceede^l the 
death of Pope Gregory XT.,* yi the year 1378, the 
spread of opinions which had already taken root in 

* Germany now extended into England, and first amoved 
individuals here and there, who* adopted and main¬ 
tained them, and eventually congregations of men, who 
took upon themselves the exercise and responsibilities of 
the new doctrines. Such professors wtire distinguished 
by the name of Lollard, derived, as some hold, from 
the Latin loliumi (tares); but, as one Walter Lolliard is 
reported to have been burned at Cologne in 1322, for 
heretical opinions, it is m^sh probable that, as one of the 
founders of the sect, hfiyhad bequeathed his name to it. 
In 1395 tlie’Lollards apjfear to have gained'some foot¬ 
ing in this country, for in that yew they present^ a 
petition to 4hei House of Commons, setting forth many 
objections to the church then established, the Romish* 
^priesthood, tlffcir outward rites of worship, &c. Hitherto, 
although there existed laws for the suppression of heresy,, 
yet it. does* not, apppar that any had been put to death 
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upfcfti suck a charge. But in the reign of lienry IV. a 
new law for the suppression of heresy was obtained. 
It states the features and symptoms of the obnoxjous 
doctrines which it is intended to visit, and an order for 
the first steps to be taken with the nonconforming; and 
it is finally Ordered, for the punishment hf the obdurate, 
te that they should be made over to the secular power, 
and they, the, same persons, and every of them, before 
the people in a high place, do be burnt, that such pun¬ 
ishment do strike fear into the minds’of others, whereby 
no such wicked doctrine and heretical and erroneous 
opinions, nor their authors and fauteurs in the said 
realm and dominions, againrt the Catholic church,” &c. 

The so-called heresy, however, gained ground; and 
somA' of the clel'gy espousing its doctrines, one of them, 
William Sawtrce, recto? of Lvan in Norfolk, became 
the first English martyr to th<? cause of Reformation. 
This-Sawtree had already been suspended, but, on re-’ 
cantation, was appointed priest of St. Osyth’s, in Lon¬ 
don ; but he returned to an open profession of his opin¬ 
ions, and was dealt with accordingly, being sentenced, 
as a relapsed heretic, to be degraded from his priestly 
office, and dealt with according to the new law. The 
Primate Arundel and six other bishops assembled in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral to perform the preliminary cere¬ 
mony. The recusaift <Was brought before them in his 
priestly,attire, with the chaliaB for the host, and the 
paten or Cover in his hands.' As the Archbishop pro¬ 
nounced his degradation from the priestly order, he 
took from him the sacred instruments, uneb at the same 
>• time stripped him of the chasuble, oi distinctive robe of 
-the. priesthood, made in type of the scarlet robe of 
the mockery of the Saviour. His degradation from the 
office .of deacon was then effected by putting the New 
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Testament into Iris hands, and # then taking it from kim; 
and by depriving him of the stple, or tippet, worn about 
the neck in memory of the cord with ffhich Chnst was 
bound. He wjas next divpsfed of the alb*or surplice, 
and also of tAe maniple scarf worn on the le£t wrist; 
and he then (surrendered, as acolyte, the. candlestick, 
taper, and small pitcher called ureeole; as exorcist, tke 
book of exorcisms; as reader, the lectionary, or book of 
daily lessons; and as sexton^the surplice of that office 
and the key of the church-door. Finally) his priest’s 
cap was taken off his head, and the*tonsure^bb!iterated, 
and the cap of a layman put upon him. The ceremony 
of degradation was then complete*. F:5 was delivered 
over tg the High Constable and Marshal of England. 

« The Priir^tc then "pfonoflneed the form'of recommenda¬ 
tion to mercy, the gatgs of ■the* cathedral closed on him 
and a spectacle to Englishmen, new and terrible, was 
presently exhibited in the crowded area of Smithfield. 
Sawtree was burned at the stake in March 1401. 

Nine years after the immolation °£ ^wtree, Thomas 
Badby, a layman, followed on the samS fieiy path. He 
was burned in a tun at Smithfield. The King’s eldest 
son, Lord Henry, Prince of Wales, was present, and 
offered hifn hip pardon: first, before the fire was kin¬ 
dled,* if he would recant; and after, when the fire was 
kindled, hearing him make ^ roaring noise very pitifully, 
the Prince caused the ffire to be' plucked backj and ex¬ 
horted him,* being witJvpitiijd pain almost dead, to 
remember himself and renounce his ^pinions, promising 
him not oqjy yfe, but also threepence.a day so long as 
he lived, to be paid out of the King’s joffers: but lie,, 
having recov%recl his spirits, refused the Prince’s o|Fer, 
‘choosing rather “ taste the fire, and so to die, than* 
to forsake* his opinions.’’ By the Prince’s copunand he 
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was again put into the*tun, the fire was put to him 
■ again,, and he was consumed to ashes. 

In the /irsjf year of IJenry V. (1413) the Lollards 
rose, headed by Sir John" Oldeastle; .their number 
swelled^y a tumultuous mob bent upon plunder. They 
were speedily routed, and their suppression was followed 
by hangings and burnings at Smithfield and St. Giles’s- 
in-the-Fields. Their leader, whom the early friendship 
and intimacy of Henry, Vhe,u Prince of Wales, could 
not succour “in this strait, was taken and condemned to 
be hanged and burnt as a rebel and a heretic, which 
sentence was performed upon him at St. Gxles’s-iu-the- 
Fields, his memory being long after cherished as a saint 
and martyr. , 

Tne number of victims being now greater than the 
fire could consume, imprisonment and scourging were 
resorted to in many cases. Buis- the stake was not al¬ 
lowed to cool: the work of martyrdom went on with 
the accession of HenVy VI., the terrors of burning being 
chiefly reserved for the recusant clergy. In 1423 four 
priests were committed to the flames in Smithfield, and 
other parts of tile country witnessed the like sad spec¬ 
tacle in numerous instances. The wars of York and 

i 

Lancaster gave the persecuted Lollards a* period of rest; 
and it was not till the time of Henry VII. that the fire 
of religious persecutioif wsil' rekindled, and Smithfield 
witnessed a variety in 'martyr tom in the burning of 
Joan Boughton, the first'Englishwoman who suffered at 
the stake for her religious profession. She was a widow 
upwards of eighty years of age, and had bean a disciple 
'of Wycliffe. i(i The most part of her ashes,” says Foxe, 
„ “ \f ere had away 'of such as had a love for the doctrine 
that she died for.” 

The transition period of Henry YHI. brought in a 
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polemical medley to feed the •fires of Smithfield; and it 
was needful to walk j^arily in order to escape thc^variouS 
theological snares which beset the path of the church. 
Then Oranm^r superseded Wolsey, and the persecutor 
and the persecuted changed places. Latimer‘preached 
patience to Iriar Forest, when suffering f5ie 4orture of 
a slow fire for denying the King’s supremacy, while he 
ordered the flames to he replenished with the wooden 
image of Welsh celebrity, called Dnrvel Gatherer; 
another change in the succession.of evewts h.wging 
him, with the weight of fighty years upon his head, to 
the same* doom. Granmer shared jn„ tlife persecuting 
spirit of thc“tim«s; and iff is related that when he had 
persuaded Edward yi. ty send far> the stake Joan Bocher, 
a young* woman, the King said, when* he signed the 
warrant, that he would “lay all the charge thereof upon 
Cranmer before God.* Cranmer in turn took his place 
at the stake; and likewise John Rogers, divinity*reaj,ler 
in St. Paul’s: he also had been urgent for the death of 
Jorn Bocher; and r plied to the intdjjf.-ession of a friend, 
that burning alive was no cruel death; wlien»the friend 
said to him, “Well, it may perhaps so happen that you 
yourself gliall have your hands full of that mild burn¬ 
ings” and so “it came to pass, and Rogers was the first 
man who was burned in the gloomy time of the bigot 
Mary. Foxe himself is stijljiosetl to have been the friend 
here spoken of. 

The last w*nnan bumecP for religious opinions at 
Smithfield was Anne Askew, a f-oung and accom¬ 
plished peftsoif, who bore her sufferings not only at the 
stake, but ii^ the previous application. 8f the rack, witfi 
noble constancy. The last person burned in SmitlffielcJ 
was Bartholomew'Legatt, in the reign of James I. A 
monumental brass- in the church at Rayne in Essex, to 
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the ’memory of Elizabeth' Blencowe, of TlioBy Prioiy, 
‘record^ that she was the sixth in lineal descent from Wil¬ 
liam Barbor, who narrowly escaped the flames of perse¬ 
cution under Queen Mary, having been brought to the 
stake in*Jjmithfield, and only rescued,by the arrival of 
the intelligence of the Queen’s death. A curious jewel 
associated with this event is preserved in the family. Of 
the 277 personr burnt for heresy in the reign of Mary, 
the great majority sufferecf' in^Smithfield: a large gas¬ 
light {in the middle of the pens) denoted the reputed 
spot; but the discovery of the blackened stone, ashes, 
and charred ‘humtpi bones, at three feet from the surface, 
opposite St. Bartliolbmew’s* church, induces the belief 
that here w,as the great hearth of tlve bigot fires, Chawed 
human bones" and ashes were also discovered, at five 
feet from the surface, at the west end of Long-lane, in 
July 1854. 

, Ih Smitlifield, too, poisoners were “ boiled to death” 
by statute, in the reign of Henry VIII. 

“ xiij° A°. Tljjs yere was a mail soddyne in a cau- 
therne (boiled in a caldron) in Smytlif'elde, and lett up 
and downe dyvers tymes tyll he was dede, for because 
he wold a poyssynd dyvers persons. 

“ xxij 0 A 0 . Tliis yere was a coke boylj'd in a caucjeme 
in Smythfeld, for he wolde a powsynd the byslioppe of 
Rochester, Fycher, with d^Vors of hys servanttes; Tuid 
he was lbckyd°in a cliayfie, an^T pullyd up and downe 
with a gybhyt, at dyvers ’tymes, tyll he, was dede. 

•“ xxxiij 0 A 0 . The x day of March was a mayde 
boyllyd in Smythfelde for poysyuyng of dyvfirs persons.” 
—Chronicle of the Grey Friars of London, ^ edited by J. 

, Goftgh Nichols, l'.S.A. Printed for the Camden So-, 
ciety, “1852. 

From this Chronicle we learn that the gallows was 
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‘‘set up at sent Bartylmewys gjite.” The entries of Wirn- 
ings for “ errysee” are also v#y numerous. Burning, 
for other crimes was still continued, ^pvelyn records: 
“ 1(552, May 10. Passing Jby Smithfield, 1 saw a miser- 
ahle creaturd burning who had murdered }*er hus¬ 
band.” 

The southern tower at the west end of old St. PauFs, 
called the Lollards’ Tower "was used ps the Bishop's 
prison for heretics; an d # waft the scene of at least one 
“ foul and midnight. murder,” perpetrated the ujpntli 
of December 1514, on a respectable citizen, named 
Bichard Iiunnc, who,• for presuming to brin^ an action 
of premuni r» against a priest, wfts Himself accused of 
licjcsy, and imprisoned in* .the. Lollards’ Tower, where 
he was flund hafiged, as if he himself Jiad coiiffnitted 
suicide. Tile corones’s inlputst returned a verdict of 
wilful murder against* those who lnyl charge of the 
prisoner; and it was afterwards discovered that Dr. 
Horsey, chancellor of the diocese? assisted by the bell¬ 
ringer, had first murdered Ilunne, and then hung up 
his body against the wall in his own “silken girdle.” 
As a means of stifling the vehement clamour which this 
event excited, and lest the clergy should become an¬ 
swerable to ch*il jurisdiction, the Bishop of London held 
a court at St. Paul’s, in which Hunne, who had now 
bean ten days in his grav^,-*vas "condemned as a heretic, 
for having had a WickVffe’s Bible in his Jiouso.; and his 
body was ordered to beVaken* up and burnt in Smith- 
field. 

John Sough, the strong-hearted pastor of the pro¬ 
scribed London Congregation, on the .21st, of Decern* 
ber 1557 Whs burned in Smithfiehi. Foxe quaintly 
adds, “Bonner burnt him half-an-hour before,six of 
the clock'in the mprnirig, because the day, belike, should 
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not le'far spent befoi'e ,lie had done a mischievous 
fleed.” 

On May-da^ in the following year, we find it re¬ 
corded that a certain company of godly and innocent 
persons, to the number of forty men and v'omen,” were 
assembled? iivtlie woods of Islington, foi* prayer and 
meditation on God’s word. They had not been there 
long before a suspicious-loftking stranger, leaning over 
the hedge that enclosed tlie«field, startled the little com¬ 
pany. f £ ‘ Good morning,” said he; “ you look like men 
who mean no hurt. ,,r “ Can you tell us,” asked one of 
the congregation, “ whose close this is, and whether we 
may be so bold W to 4 sit hei^?” <£ \^es,”.he rejoined, 
“ you seem to me such persons as mean no harm.”, lie 
then left them,.blit it w as to fethli tile'constable and his 
men, who demanded the books of,the worshippers, and 
carried twenty-seven of the people themselves before 
Sir Rqger Chomley, Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench. 
Oiit of the twenty-seven, twenty-two were sent to New¬ 
gate. About scvcj) weeks elapsed before any of them 
were examined, tfiid during that |jeriod two of the 
sufferers were released by death. Of the twenty others, 
seven escaped with their lives, some of them not without 
cruel scourging; seven were burnt at Spiitlifield, and 
six at Brentford. 

One of the Smithficld mprtyrs was Roger Holland, 
whose examination is deeply interesting. IBs Protes¬ 
tantism was as intelligent as v was firm, And he de¬ 
fended himself in q, tone of the most earnest feeling. 
His martyrdom, .and that of his six coiqpa:gions, took 
place on the 2 4 th of June. On tins occasion, some 
officers of Queen Mary read a proclamatiorf, forbidding 
any of the people, under pain of imprisonment, to speak 
a word to „tlie forthcoming martyrs. But the prohi- 
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bition was little likely to be obeyed by a certain g*oup 
there, members of the London Congregation, who sur- i 
rounded their honoured pastor, Master •Bentham* after¬ 
wards made Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry by Queen 
Elizabeth. Mu the seven witnesses for truth approached, 
the sympathising band, in spite of tlievro^al edict, 
pressed forward, affectionately embraced their brethren, 
and brought them in their Sfrms to the jplace of suffer¬ 
ing. The proclamation was*now again read; but the 
heroic Bentham, "nothing daunted, turnecHhis eves to 
the crowd, and exclaimed with a* loud voice, *We 
know that 4hey are the people of God, and,therefore we 
cannot choose bijt wish r^ell to gthern, and say, God 
strengthen them! Almighty jGod, for Christ’s sake 
strcngthel them !* * I’hfl Queen’s proclamation mailed 
not: a muAnur rolled altmg the multitude, echoing 
Amen, Amen, Amen, |o the pastor’s prayer; and while 
the officers were abashed, the martyrs gathered courage. 
“Lord, bless Thy people,” said •Holland, “and saVe 
them from idolatry.” These seven ^martyrs were the 
last victims of Romish persecution *who suffered at 
Smithfield. 


THE REVOLUTION PLOT IN BLOOMSBURY. 

Mr. Dobie claims for Blopmsbury “the Ijonour of 
being the sflene of a pi o if most momentous to the future 
welfare of Britain“yet,” he.adds, “ it does not sgem 
to be kno\pr |o any considerable extent, nor properly 
appreciated.” The reader may probably inquire why 
Mr. Dobie should take such cognizance of the matter; 
but be it known ihat Mr. Dobie has written a history* 
of the district wherein "this plot was hatched, by, no less 
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notable a person than Mur. Eliza Thomas, the Corinna of 
€ Curl], and who lived with her mother in Dyot-street, 
now Georgy - f/reet, St. .Giles’s. Mrs. Thomas had 
undergone many vicissitudes; but above all, in her 
widowed state, she had been the dupe t)f a visionary 
alchemist, Mhose scheming impoverished herself and 
dSughter. Time and patience at last overcame the 
pangs which tljjs produced,“and she began to stir among 
her late husband’s great dlieitfs. She took a house in 
Bloquifsbur^ *then a ( fashionable quarter of the town: 

“In Pf.laoe-yard, at nine, yon' 11 fnyl me there ; , 

At ten/for^ortain^ sir, in Bloomsbury-square.”— Pope. 

* ^ * 

Mrs. Thomas, by njeanS 1 of great economy«an( t l a 
showy appearance, was supposed to' be better off in 
the world than she reylly was. .tier husband’s clients 
received her like one risen from the dead; and they 
came do visit her, and promised to serve her. At last, 
the Duke of Montague advised her to let lodgings, 
which mode of life she declined; she could not make 
up her mind to receive ordinary lodgers; “but,” added 
she, “ifi knew‘any family who desired such a con¬ 
venience, I would readily accommodate them.” “1 take 
you at your word,” replied the Duke, ‘4*1 will become 
your sole tenant; nay, don’t smile, for I am in earnest; 
I like a little more freedom&tljan I can enjoy at home, 
and I may come sometimes and eat a bit of mutton 
with four Or five honest fellow^, whose company I de¬ 
light in.” The bargain was made, though on a deeper 
scheme than drinking a bottle; and his»Gmce was to 
pass for Mr. Freeman, of Herefordshifte. f In a few days 
he ordered a dintifir for his friends, Jack 1 , Tom, Will, 
and Ngd, good honest country fellows, as his Grace 
called them. They came at the time appointed; hut how 
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surprised *was tlie widow when she saw the Dulft of 
Devonshire, Lords Buckingham and Dorset, and a cer-« 
tain Viscount, with Sir William Dutton £oty, under the 
above feigned names. After several meetings at the 
lady’s house, ^ie noble persons, who had a hig 1# opinion 
of her integrity, entrusted her with the ghuvl secret, 
which was nothing less than the project for the Kevolfi- 
tion. Though these meetings were held,as privately as 
possible, suspicions arose,if Mrs. Thomas's house was 
narrowly watchecf; but the messengers, wl>o ,r§j no 
enemies to the cause, betrayed their trust, and suffered 
the noblenibn to meet unmolested, or at leSst without 
any dread of Irpprchcfnsion.* 

«Th ftlie vol ution bqin^ effected, and the S^pte become 
1 more sc ttl^d, ♦■he place of rendezvous was quitted; the 
noblemen took leave ef the l:fdy, # \vith promises of ob¬ 
taining for her a pcnsfcm or Some pla«e in the House¬ 
hold, as her zeal in the cause merited: besides, sift had 
a very good claim to some appointment, having been 
nuned by the shuttuig of the Exchequer. Alas! the 
court promises had but an aerial foundation, and # the noble 
]leers never thought of her more. Hie Duke of Mon¬ 
tague, indeed, made offer’s of service, and being Captain 
of tl^e Band oi» Pensioners, Mrs. Thomas asked him to 
admit to the post Mr. Gwinnet, a gentleman who had 
made love to her daughter? This the Duke promised, 
but upon these terms, that her daughter«shoukl herself 
ask him for tlig favour! The widow unsuspectingly 
thanked him : but was amazed*to fiifd her daughter^ in 
the most determined mannerj refuse to ask any such 
favour of his Qrafte. Her mother then insisted uporf 
her explaining the cause of her refusal. She then told 
her that the Duktf of Montague had already made an 
attack upon her; that "his designs were dishonourable; 
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anck that if she submitted to ask his Grace ope favour, 
he would reckon himself secure of another in return, 
which he would endeavour to accomplish by the basest 
means. Thus, the profligate Duke had made use of the 
mother f for carrying on his political designs: he found 
her disttess#d, and, as a recompense fdr her services, 
aod under the pretext of mending her fortune, assailed 
the virtue of her daughter, and would provide for her 
on no other terms than tine sacrifice of her child’s inno¬ 
cence. 


BLACK Sk)TS IX» CLERKE.VA'ELL. 

» * ,1 

Tymnull-stieet, the westerL side of whicli, was taken * 

v 7 

down in 185G-7 for the ^ Clerkcnpvell Improvements, is 
one of great antiquity, and of peculiar interest, from its 
disreputable associations, it having been infamous for 
centuries past. » 

Early in the ^fourteenth century, in the reign of 
Henry IV., it Ik mentioned in aii old document as 
Trylmyl-street, as this highway was then called. It is 
also to be traced, and is distinctly named in one of the 
earliest maps of London, date 1560. At, a liter period 
it is referred to in a letter addressed by Mr. Recorder 
Fleetwood to the Lord Treasurer Burghley, dated “the 
vj. of Jqlie 1585,” containing some curious disclosures 
concerning the thieves of Loq/ton, and their school for 
thievery; and having appended to it*a list of “Har- 
boringe howses.for maisterless men, a^d ^or such as 
Iyve by thiefte .and other such lyke $heeftes,” in which 
list, “Baker’s hov^e, Turnmyll Streate‘,”*is mentioned 
* as one of the proscribed places of resort. Stow, writing* 
about # tliig time, explains that Turnmill-strdet was so 
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called fronj its proximity to tlje Fleet, or Torn milk or 
Tremill Brook, because divers mills were erected upon 
it. It was long vulgarly called Tumbulf^and Trunball- 
street. So well known was once the depraved cha¬ 
racter of the street, that frequent references aiv to be 
found in the works of our early dramatist* and their 
contemporaries to Turn bull-street and its profligate in* 
habitants.' Nash, in Pierce IknnUess Ids Supplication u> 
the Dieul, published in 1595f says: “I commend our 
uncleane sisters in ^Shoreditch, the Spittle, Soutliwarke, 
and Westminster, to the protection of your portersliip, 
hoping that*you will speedily c.\iTy them tq hell, there 
to keep open .house for all ^you d«vils f that come, and 
not to Iq^our ayre be contaminated with their sixpenny 
'damnation ftny longer. Your dieulship’S boundenrexe- 
cutor. Pierce Penniles.’L 

Shakspeare (Henry JLY . p. ii., written about 1598) 
alludes to this highway. Falstaff, reflecting upon jvhat 
Justice Shallow has been saying, remarks, “This samfe 
starved justice hath done nothing bug prate to me of 
the wildness of his youth, the feats lie hath done in 
Turnbull-street, and every third word n lie, duer paid 
to the hearer than Turks' tribute.” In Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Scornful Ladie, a very vicious life is described 
as living in a continual Turnbull-street. Taffeta, the 
rich .widow, in Lodowick Ba#ry’» Ram Alley, or Merrie 
Tricke8, a comedy printed in 1CJ1, offendqd at jlie im¬ 
pudence of hbr would-be fuitor. Captain Pufly a hector¬ 
ing bully, bids lum begone, with thys dismissal, “Ygu 
swaggering, # cl^ating, Turnbull - streate rogue!” In 
Ben Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair, 1614, Ursula is indig-, 
nant at being charged with frequenting Turnbull-stregt. 
Smother character in Bartholomew Fair is “Dan Jordan 
Knockem, *a horse-courier and a ranger of Tqmbuil 
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“ Uisnla. You are one of those horse-leech e.*- that gave 
■ out I was dead in Turnbull-strect of a surfeit of bottle- 
ale and tripes.c— KnocJccm. No; ’twas better than that, 
Ursc; cows’ udders, cows’ udders.’’ “Turnbull-street,” 
says Ltipton, 1(532, “it is an ill name/and therefore 
half-hangecr.'’ “ The Merry Man’s Revolution,” in the 
Jio.vburffhe Ballad*, contains this singular enumeration 
of the questionable localiti&s of London, not long before 
the Restoration : 

' “Now, fiirewell to St. Giles, 

That standyth in the fields ; 

■ And farewell to Turnbal Street, 

For tint no cox/fort yields. 

In Whitecross Street and Gulden Lane 
' i)o strapping jasse dw'ell, .• 

And so there do in every street 
’Twixt t 1, at"and Clerl.cnwell. 

At Clowcross and Smith'V.dd 
I hare much pleasure found, 

Where wenches like to fayres 
Lid often trace the round.” 

In Marston’s Dutch Courtezan, presented before the 
Prince, 1613, it 1 appears, from an entry in the Revels 
account, one of the narrators, in describing the vicious 
career of a common woman, says: “S« much for her 
vocation, trade, and life. As for her death, how can it 
be bad, since their wickedness is always before felieir 
eyes, and a deathe’s head most commonly on their little 
finger ? To conclude, ’t>!s mo ! t certain they must needs 
both live well andc dye well, since most commonly they 
live in Clerkenvell and dye in Bridewell ”, 

Vice of every kind long continued rampant in this 
locality, no measures being taken for itS suppression; 
the appointed officers of the law were both defied and* 
terrified, i At the close of the last century a* reward of 
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300f. was offered by proclamation for the apprehension 
of one Bunworth, the leader of a desperate gang of 
thieves ; yet none dared attempt his captive, such n*as the 
weak str'tc of the law. Once, on the approach of even¬ 
ing, he and hfe gang ventured towards Louden, and 
having got as tar as Turnmill-street, the kiseper of the 
Clerkenwell Bridewell happening to see Bunworth, 
called to him and said he •hunted to speak with him. 
Bunworth hesitated, but tjje #t,her assuring him that he 
intended no injury, ami the thief being cdjifiden‘ that 
his associates would not desert him, swore he did not 
regal’d the ■keeper, wllbm fie advanced to ji*et with a 
pistol in his hand, tlftj otlie# miserfanfs walking on the 
oppysitarfide of the street,* ^irnjed witli cutlasses and 
pistols, it)is singular spectacle attradtejl a coiwider- 
able crowd; on which Jlunworth joined his companions, 
who thought then- safwt plan would fee to retreat to¬ 
wards the fields; wherefore they kept together^ and 
facing the people, retired in a b<fcly, presenting their 
pistoL, and swearing they would fir% on anyone who 
should offer to molest them. The same Bunworth also 
gave another proof of his audacity: sitting down at the 
door of a public-house in llolborn, where he was well 
knovyi, he callwl for a pint of beer, and drank it, hold¬ 
ing a pistol in his hand by way of protection; lie then 
went off with the greatest^apfarent unconcern. 

;• The White Ilart in Turnmill-street, opposite Cock- 
court, v as formerly a not*! house for footpads and high¬ 
waymen : it has long since been*pulle*l down. Formerly 
a large portkm^if this district was called*“Jack Ketch’s 
Warren,” from thi fact that a great number of persons* 
who were htfng at Newgate were drought from Jjiie 
courts and alleys here, especially at the period when 1 
one-pound bank-notes were in circulation, and forgeries 
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wePe common. The disturbances which occurred in the 
neighbourhood^ were of so desperate a character, that 
from thirty to forty constables would be marched down 
with cutlasses, it being frequently impossible for officers 
to act lp less numbers or unarmed. T^iis statement is 
verified«in 1 'Notes and Narratives of a Six y'ears' Mission, 
principally amony the Mens of London , by J. Vander- 
kiste. 

In Poor Polin's Almanack for 1709 we read: “Cata¬ 
logs Liborum. fc The Eighth Liberal Science, or the 
Art of Beholding, in a new and plainer method than 
hath formerly been practised at‘Billingsgafe, Turnmill- 
street, and liat^liff^-Iiigln^.iy, by 5 Mrs. Abigail Tattle- 
well, Processor of that .Science.”* 

Ei 1410,-says Stow, “was a partchmerit-maker, of* 
Trillmelle-sti’eet, drawn', hanged 1 , and headed, for he had 
harboured Sir John Oldcastlof’ and among the issue 
rolls' of the first year of Henry V. is an entry of money 
paid to certain constables of Smitlifield, for having kept 
a careful watch,hi the night-time \o take Sir John Old- 
castlc, g.nd for having seized certain books of the Lol¬ 
lards in the house of William, the parchment-maker. 

In 1024,1)r. Thomas Worthington, one of the trans¬ 
lators of the Pouay Bible, lived in Turfibull-streef: the 
Douay Bible he sold for forty shillings ; and The Anker 
of Christian Doctrine, wrlfieu by Worthington, in 0 four 
parts, was “■sold by him at his lodgings in Tumbull- 
street,” for fourteen shillings. ( 

The Journal 'of tin? House of Commons, May 21st, 
1664, seems to“refer to this locality: “S'r Arthur Ilesil- 
rigge, by confmand of the House, *M,ated the circum¬ 
stance of an assault made on him by the Earl of Stam¬ 
ford,, and Henry Poulton and Matthew Patsall, his ser¬ 
vants* in the highway leading from Perpole - lane to 
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ClerkenwtU, as he was peaceably riding from the fifcrase 
of Commons to Ms liouse in Islington, by striking him, 
with a drawn sword a^id otjicr offensive instruments, 
and was enjohfed to keep the peace, and not to send or 
receive any cl'jp.llenge.” 

Of the Great Plague of 16(15 hereab'flut.we have 
some striking records: “ The infection,” writes Defdb, 
“ kept chiefly in the out - parishes, wlych being very 
populous, and fuller als^of^oor, the distemper found 
more to prey upon than in the City 4 ” Tlii, inhabitants 
of Clerkenwell, many of whom were at that time of 
noble birth* and high ‘station, could not har£ been very 
numerous, as'thene vfere nrtt as yef fiv^ hundred houses 
in the C3*tiro parish; iuoro t!»n a fifth of tliesjp dwellings 
were in the purlieus of lumimill-street, which thuf early 
had become infamous,*md m u’liiejj wore as many courts 
and alleys as it had at Any time withuumemory. In an 
old ballad the filthy condition of the south-west portion 
of the parish is thus glanced at: 

U ;.oysome alleys and Ve stink 
Of stilled buildings, whose unsavoury breath. 

With soul try venom, cloyes tlie jaws of death ; 

For next to sin, what doth the pest advance 
•So much as sluttery and intemperance?” 

Falsehood Chastised, 16G3. 

Here is a list of the qjhi«£ aHeys which are now ex¬ 
isting, or disappeared in the carrying out <jf the Clerken¬ 
well Improvements in lffifi-lfc: Back-yard,‘Bell-alley, 
Bite-alley, Back Spread Eagle-alley^Bloek-alley, Bowl¬ 
ing-alley, Bfeyer’s-yard, and Broad-court—a nest of 
squalid human kernels and fever-den> 4 , with reeking* 
dust - heaps Before the doors,, yards overflowing vjjth 
filth, and sleepingtplaces without light or ventilation.' 
Then thefe are Brjill-aHey, Cinnamon-alley, and. Cock- 
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alley. Frying-pan-alley }jad an entrance exactly 2 feet 6 
inches wide, and the length about 20 feet. Georgc-alley, 
Jack-alley, Packer’s-alley, Roebuck-alley, Rose-alley, 
Sand-yard, Stewart’s- alloy.. White Foet-alley, White 
Hart-a^ey, "Wliite Horse-alley, and Windmill-alley. 

Ros^alkfy, a narrow dirty place, in the purlieus of 
Turnmill-street, although an insignificant thoroughfare, 
appears to be named from -a house incidentally mentioned 
in a vestry minute of tlieo 23d of March 1642, wherein 
certain houses in Turnmill-street are described as “abut- 

<’ f ' 

ting on the highway, westward upon the house of Hugh 
Trapps, c;rilyd the ‘ liosd,’ northward.” “ This tavern,” 
says Mr. Daniel, ill bis Merry, England in ijie Olden Time, 
“was the scene, under the-rose, of FalstafPs early gal¬ 
lantries, and .was kept at one tune by John Sleep, or 
Sleepe, a wide-awake ipan in mi$h and pastime, famous 
for his mummeries, and of a locomotive turn, who emu¬ 
lated; the zodiac in the number of his signs. He kept 
the Gun in Salisbury - court, the King William and 
Queen Mary in Bartholomew-fair, and the Whelp and 
Bacon in Smithlield-pounds.” 

Among the many bequests to the parish is that of 
Constantius Bennett, a Greek born, who left by will, in 
1577, five or six houses in Tummill-strce£ and elsewhere, 
to distribute in alms four cartloads of coals amongst the 
poor people of Clerkenwftll,, about Christmas. Rady 
Weston left, in 1616, 2{U. to be put forth by the vestry 
and churalrwardens, for,) 40s. ,a year, to he paid to the 
ppor of the parish^on the day of her burial, to the end of 
the world —in reference to which bequest it f is reported: 

as far as regards this distribution^>eing continued to 
the end of the world, it would appeal a^ if the world 
' had been at an end mfany years, no payment to the poor 
having b$gn made, nor anything known now of the gift, 
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but the extract from the vestry minute describing it. 
Doubtless the parish had the money.”, 

In Faithorne’s rare View.or Map o£ London^ dated 
1658, the houses on the western side of Turnmill-street 
are represented as having gardens leading do»« to the 
Fleet, which stream appears from the iiSap.to have 
been fenced on both sides. 

We have selected and dbmlensed tljese sketches of 
Turnmill-street from PiijJvsf diligently compiled His¬ 
tory of Clirlcevwefl. It may be interestii^ to supple¬ 
ment these scenes with a picture of the locality, drawn 
by John Britton, the •well-known topographical writer, 
who came to»resi^e fn tlii.% locality some eighty years 
sinqp. JIo was then in Itps sjxteentli year; he took 
leave of IBs parents anti friends, receiving frc«n his 
mother, as if small tpken * of •remembrance, a crown- 
piece and a pair of silwr knee-buckles. He fame from 
Tetbury to London in a coach which travelled* little 
more than five miles an hour, arltl which reached the 
metropolis kite at night. As he passed through Pic¬ 
cadilly, between apparently endless rows of twinkling 
lamps, lie thought that he should nevSr reach Clerken- 
well-elose, the home of his uncle; that London was 
endless; and 4hat to live in an underground kitchen 
into which lie was shown, was uimatural and inhuman. 
His? uncle soon apprentipecKliim to Mr. Mendliam, of 
the Jerusalem Tavern, Clerkenwell-green,. without either 
consulting his inclination or* caring much‘about the 
result. Mr. Earlom, the eminent mezzotinto scrapgr, 
who lived jp JRosaman-row, would hare taken young 
Britton with a small premium, but. this opportunity wa? 
neglected. 

' Our author, writing in the* year 1850, tells us 
how different, was .the 'parish of Clerkenwell when he 

VOL. I. <v- 
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firsts isited it in 1787. “<»The church, which pow stands 
c at the junction of the Close and the Green, was not 
then erected; p*ut in its place was the church of the 
old Priory, with parts of the- cloisters, &e. Spa-fields, 
from th« south end of Rosaman-row to Ptfntonville, and 
from the; St.‘ John-street-road to the Bagnigge-wclls- 
rffe,d, were really fields, devoted to the pasturage of 
cows, and to p. forest of fcbn-trees, not standing and 
clothed with foliage in tlfe summer, but lying on the 
ground to tjtfe southward of the NewTiiver-head, being 
destined to convey water in their hollow trunks to the 
southern dh/l western parts 'of London, in «nubhiation 
with similar pipes laid under the roadways of the streets. 
Old Clerkenwell Prison, nbw replaced by ‘/he New 
Prisoil^’ was comparatively a small building; and the 
large edifice called ‘ thd Middlesex IIouSC of Correc¬ 
tion,’ in Cold-bath-fields, was nob commenced. 

“ Within Clerkenwell-closewere three or four spacious 
mansions with gardeifc, formerly occupied by wealthy per¬ 
sonages. That called Newcastle House, as belonging 
to the Dukes of Newcastle, was used as the drinking- 
house and workshops of a cabinet-maker and uphol¬ 
sterer. Opposite was another spacious mansion, popu¬ 
larly called Cromwell House, without rny proof of its 
having ever been occupied by the Protector; though 
most likely the town-1 in we <jf Sir Theodore Chaloner, 
one of his intimate friends. There was a priory' of 
Benedictirfe nuns at Clorkenyvell. The priory of the 
Knights of St. John of» Jerusalem was in St.- John’s- 
square, in the immediate vicinity. The Epris of Ayles- 
'bury, Albemarle, and Compton, haf-l mansions within 
thp parish; Nell l GWynne resided at Bbgnigge-wells; 
Baroiy Swedenborg lived in Cold-bath-street; Brothers, 
the poor deranged “prophet,” ttas confined in a mad- 
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house in ^>t. Jolm-street-road, a house which belonged 
to the Northampton family. Thomas Britton, the mu¬ 
sical small coal-man, lived in Aylesbu^-street, thither 
the chief nobility of London came to hear his concerts. 
Sadler’s-wells, the Islington-spa. Merlin’s-cave, and 
Bagnigge-wells tea-gardens and ball-room,'were all 
places of crowded resort in my apprentice days. On 
Clerkenwell - green I witnessed a man pilloried and 
pelted; and in Red Lion-street, another flogged at a 
cart’s-tail, both hitrrifying sights.” Brittoi^liappily out¬ 
lived such enormities; and in one (ff the quiet noolss of 
modem-built London^ in jfli abode of comfgnt approach¬ 
ing luxury, he passed away, in his«86fh year. 

^We. now retm*n to Clerkenwell. Ninety years have 
rolled aw.-ty since It* was ^proposed to open a grc^.t road 
from Blackfriars-bridge t<T Ciei^enwcll and Islington, 
and thus to sweep away the nestling-places of much of 
the infamy at which we have just glanced. Dr. I^pther- 
gill was the originator ofthis scheme, which, however, 
did not get beyond paper and print.. Some forty years 
ago the project was revived; when*a writer in the 
Quarterly Review said: “ We venture to consider tjiis 
important improvement already secured,—which is, the 
extension bf tlip great street from Blackfriars-bridge to 
Clerkenwell, sweeping away Fleet-market, and all that 
hive of infamy which lpis j^warmed for centuries on 
Saffron-hilL” In 1830 Fleet-jnarket disappeared; the 
Fleet-prison followed in* 1844. In 1840 an Act for 
opening a street to Cleraenwell-gr^n, in continuation 
of the newj’oad from Farringdon-street to the City of' 
London, received^tbc royal assent. After glancing at 
the ruinous "and dilapidated condiSon of the streets,. 
lanes, passages, and alleys to be 'removed, it w r as found* 
that the district was densely populated, and, inhabited 
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and ^resorted to by many persons of vicioup. and im- 

jnoral character, and intersected by the common sewer 

called Fleet T ditph. Further Acts were passed in 1842, 

r 1848, and 1851, and the ground was dleared for the 

new street in 1856. In excavating the soil were found 
€ ^ • 
in and near ‘Fleet-ditch—medalets of old London, they 

n&y be called. Thus, there were a series of silver 
coins of the rqigns of Hefiry VIII., Mary, Elizabeth, 
James I., Charles I., andSTapes II.; the sovereign or 
sceptre unitjbfJames; a coin in tin,"struck by James 
II. for America; a'iso several halfpence and farthings 
of the santetmetal, with copper*plugs in the centre; 
numerous leaden mdney-pieces, impressed with trade- 
devices, merchants’ marks, /fee.; a, number of spurs,and 
keys of various date, and a dagger presumed to be of 
the reign of James I.; ‘ spoons In pewtdP and brass, 
differently., marked and lettered,* one stamped with the 
date 1698; objects in leather, comprising jerkins, col¬ 
lars, and shoes of periods ranging from Henry VIII. to 
James 1.; sheatlp of daggers and girdle-knives; with 
many notable varieties of the ink-horn; and a series of 
tradesmen’s tokeris. “ These we owe,” says Mr. Butter- 
worth, “ to the preservative qualities of the mud of the 
Fleet-river.” 

Among the streets and places which were pulled 
down for the ClerkenwelMmprovements, was the 'no¬ 
torious "West-street, formerly called Chick-lane, which 
Stow, in 1688, described as Chicken-lane, towards 
Tiynmill-brook, awd over that brook by a bridge of 
timber into the field” “This,” says Mr., Pinks, “must 
have been Chiek-lane, and the field- written of must 
have been the fielcFwliicli was in those da^s at the end 
of Fielfdr-lane. Tenements and a storehouse in Chick- ? 
lane, belonging to Thomas Stevens, in 1574/ were, in 
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1797, taken down, and the* Workhouse w r as unbuilt 
thereon.” 

In the leriodical, God's Revenge against Murdg/, Noi 9, 
June 21, lo33, appeared*an account of the commit¬ 
tal and discovery of a murder perpetrated by Sarah and 
Sarah M. Metyard on Anne Naylor, in 175®. jChe mur¬ 
deresses cut iip their victim’s body, and Sarah MetysShl 
took bundles of its pieces to*a gully-hole in Chick-lane, 
where she endeavoured Jo *throw them over the wall 
into the common Sewer; but failing to jkethis. ^ slnjjeft 
them among the mud and water which had collected 
before the* grate of the fewer. The wotpfti were ten 
years afterwards, crtnvictej of tf!e murder, and they 
weg; bojli executed at Tyburn on .July 19, 1768.— 
Gentlemen?s Magazine, vt»l. xxxii. p. 369. 

Amongst? Mr. Anthony Crosby’s drawings in the 
Guildhall library, arc* several views .of old, houses in 
West-street, an arch over the river Fleet, &c« The 
most notorious house here* was that long known as the 
lied Lion tavern; but for the ceniury preceding its 
destruction, in 184i, it had been used as a low lodging- 
house, and was the resort of thieveS. It was on the 
north-west side of the Fleet-ditch, a few houses from 
Saffron-lull. • From its remarkable adaptation as a 
hiding-place, with its various means of escape, it was 
a strange place. Its (Jp.rl% closets, trap-doors, sliding 
panels, and secret recesses, resdered it <jne o£ the most 
secure places for robber^ andanurder. It was here that 
a chimney-sweep, named Jones, who escaped out^ of 
Newgate, %bojit three years before the destruction of 
the house, was sq» securely hidden for about six weeks, 
that although it was repeatedly seaMied by the police, 
he was never discovered until His hiding place was di¬ 
vulged by one of .its inmates. Jones was concealed by 
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partili'g off a portion of *a cellar with bricky ork, well 
besmeared with, soot and dirt, to prevent ^detection. 
This caP, or den, was about four feet wide ,( by nine in 
depth; and Jones had food cbnveyed to fiim through a 
small aperture, by a brick or two being left out next to 
the rafters. *Part of a butcher’s steel was found here, 
tlie handle marked, “ Benj. Turle, July 19, 1787.” It 
is represented to have belonged to a butcher, a man 
of bad character, who abdut (that period, or somewhat 
later, srffere^-the lqst penalty of the law. One room, 
which was used as a chandler’s shop by way of blind, 
was provided with a trap-door, through \Vhich both 
thief and booty could immediately be lowered to a cellar 
beneath, and might thence 'pass by a plank owe Fleet- 
ditch, Lid gain a refuge in some of the alleys inhabited 
by other “ family people,” as they are termed, who com¬ 
municate with Oow-cross. It IVas here that a sailor 
was rofibed, and afterwards flung naked through an aper¬ 
ture in the wall into the Fleet, for which crime two men 
and a woman werp transported. A ^skull and numerous 
bones w^e found in the cellars. The wretched place 
was said to have been the rendezvous of Jonathan Wild, 
and often the hiding-place of Jack Sheppard and Jerry 
Abershaw: many a foul deed had doubtless been there 
planned and decided on. On one occasion the police 
had surrounded the house^o take a thief, whom they 
knew to bo there, but he Snade his escape in their actual 
presence. Another escape was made by a trap-door 
beneath a bed. In'this house a gang of coiners carried 
on their nefarious work; there was a priviteO still, com¬ 
municating with the sewer; and in a garret was a secret 
doocr which led to tlie roof of the next house. 

Shortly before the notorious old" place was taken 
down, In 1844, it was visited by many thousand per- 
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sons of ail ranks, from the soyal duke to the profes¬ 
sional rog|e, when the public appetite for such sights 
was doubtless whetted by gross exaggerations^dtd tales 
of outrage yld murder. • In Ned Ward’s time “the 
little stinking lane” was called Chick-lane; wheae measly 
pork and neek-of-beef stood out in wo’dfiei} platters, 
adorned with carrots, and garnished with leaves of mari¬ 
gold. I’late ix. of Ilogartlfs “Industry and Idleness” 
represents a scene in tl^ Mood Bowl House in Chick- 
I .ne, believed to*be the same as th e K& l Lien the 
wn.Xe pi act 'v»s true to Hogartfl’s picture ; though 
Nichols tefls us that * Blobd Cowl House, ,\riiere seldom 
passed a month jvitbout ’!*>• comTnission of a murder,” 
wa* in illoocl. BoVl-qJley, ^jpwij by the fishmonger’s in 
Water-laneji Fleel-strcef. 

Near tlifs spot, iu 1 f?tood Cow-bridge, over the 
river of Wells, nort.1# of Oldbournejbridgtj, by Cow- 
bridge-street, or Cow-lane, which was rebuilt of timber, 
more north by Chick-lane. In Hatton’s London , 171)8, 
mx. ; cud in reference to Cow-lane, ^etween Smithfield 
and. Snow-hill, that there was formerly a cow-bridge 
over the town-ditch. After the ditdi was filled up it 
was called Cow-lane. The name of this thoroughfare 
wa% afterwards called King-street and Haven-alley. In 
the time of Elizabeth the ground from Cow-cross to¬ 
wards the Fleet river an*! tuvaSrds Ely House was either 
entirely vacant or occupied with garden^ 

The notorious Suffrpn-hiM, now divided and subdi¬ 
vided into courts and alleys, was long a rookery; ^yet 
many of the Jodging-houses were evidently erected with 
some regard to*the comfort of their owners. The 
ground on \?hicli this rookery stands formerly beloi^ged 
to the Bishops of Ely; it was originally Ely-gardensJ 
and derlVes its name from the crops of saffrpn which it 
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bore* It runs from Field s lane into Vine-street, so called 
from the vineyard attached to old Ely House, We see 
the gaWehs in Aggas’s map, as a parallelogram, extend¬ 
ing northward ?rom Holborn-rhill to the present Ilatton- 
Vall an<J Vine-street; and east and west from Saffron- 
hill to thh picfsent Leatlier-lane; but except Ely-rents, on 
Holbom-hill, the smTounding gromids were entirely 
open and unbuilt upon. Ely House was the town man¬ 
sion of the Bishops of Ely »its first occupier was Bishop 
John de Kirkby, after whom is Allied the modem 
Kirby-street. btrype minutely describes Saffron-lull as 
“ a place of* small account both as to buildings and in¬ 
habitants, and pestered witl^ small and ordinary alleys 
and courts, taken up by the meaner sort of people, espe¬ 
cially , + he east side unto the Towu'-uiteh„.n , iuch sepa¬ 
rates this parish from St. James's, ClerkemvelJ; and 
over this ditch most of the alleys have a small boarded 
bridge, as Castle-alley, Bell-alley, and Blue Ball-alley. 
Other places on this bill are 'Bull-head-alley, and Dob- 
bins’s-alley, &c.” „ 

The veritable r Saffron-hill is bounded by Ely-plaee, 
west; Cl'erkenwell and St. Saviour’s parish, east; south 
by Ilolborn-liill; and north by Brook-street, generally 
‘called Mutton-hill. On the east side runa.Fle(it-ditcli or 
sewer; it was once so large a creek of the Thames that 
at high water vessels of sm^l size came up it a consider¬ 
able distance. ^Tlie Eev.JVlr. Beames, in his interesting 
account of London Rookeries, describes froniv a cottage- 
window, I^leet-ditch as “.a most unsavoury black stream 
of some width, not flowing so much as ruslijng impetu¬ 
ously between the walls of the houses on either side. 
It is only visible fiom the back of these tenements; it 
harries along with its current all sorts of refuse, corks, 
&c., floating on the surface. Its waters are dark and 
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foetid, and it is difficult, eveiuin cold weather, to«tand 
a few iniilutes in the room when the windows looking 
downupoi\it are opened. In summer # thg inhabitants 
tell you tluXsfench is intolerable. This may readily be 
supposed, when a wide deep, open sewer, mow uutarily 
recharged with putrid matter, is running jiilt under the 
kitchen of the houses.” Happily this pest of a sewer*i« 
now overarched. 

In like manner the jiaflie of llolbora-bridge was 
j^ed long after flie bridge itself had jW^)peareU,^iud 
was applied to the valley between Skinner-street and 
Holborn-hiil; the piftronfmie bridge crg^Sing Fleet- 
diteli at the point where the rivet* of Wells, called also 
Tupimilb-brook, fell jnto Jvext this roadway was 
called HoTtnrsrr-valley, Snd the grand*irpprovei«ent of 
crossing it \fith a stupendous*vi^iduct has been termed 
the raising of lIolborn«vallev. 

Mr. Crosbv, who, in 1841, made drawings «yf the 
Holborn bridges, tells us That thofe were no fewer titan 
four bridges over th : Fleet-river, the part called 
Holborn-bridge. I'ltey were joined together at the 
sides ; two of these evidently having b*een added at dif¬ 
ferent periods to widen the passage of the original 
bridge: and. the additional bridge, which was erected 
by Wren, of red brick, in 1G74, was introduced not 
only to widen the passage, ljit’to supply a terminus to 
the canal that was formed aftor the Great; Finj of 1GGG, 
by the cutting and embanking of the river FJeet, from 
Holborn to the Thames. Mr. Crosby adds: “ the whple 
of these bridges are now hidden under the surface of 
the street which still bears the name of Holborn-bridge', 
and of the thousands who still dairy pass over thgm, 

* perhaps there is scarcely one who ever heard of their 
existence* And yet what dreams have come tP lnm who 
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has shood under them and heard tlie rumblirg of car¬ 
riages massing tlje old arches! How imaginl ,tion, awa¬ 
kened \' r the sound, is carried back to remote times, 
rind pictures the flight of London’s early citizens, their 
combats c r and_ slaughters at this bridge; the ancient 
navies too, which came up to the old arch and the 
stored argosy ; the procession of armed knights to the 
combat, and off pious churchmen to St. Paul’s; the re¬ 
signed walk of martyrs to ‘Vlie stake in Smithfield; the 
midnight mtfirds~ l\ere committed, and the bound and 
chained criminals passing to execution; the lagging 
steps of tlie plague-stricken, and fearful tush of the 
Great Fire-frighted denizen.,! The scene J changes, and 
then masons, sounds of hammers, the busy, traffic of 
barges’* laden with the supplies of life, are Crowding the 
canid. All is conjured up by busy imagination, and 
the realised scene only vanishes An our re-ascent to the 
streets surface, where we find no trace of the memorials 

•» ' . ci 

which had called back the past to the mind’s-cye—the 
only true magicuyg that exists.” 

Earl]' in 1838 was taken down the large Old Swan 
Inn, Holborn-bridge, the premises covering an acre and 
a half; and one of Mr. Crosby’s views shows the inner 
yard of the inn, with a distant view df chimneys of 
houses in West-street. Then we read in the Times of 
August 22d, 1838: “ the^ren .' of the houses on Hol¬ 
born-bridge lias for many years been a receptacle for 
characters bf the most during and desperate condition. 
It< was here, in a brick tenement now called by the 
Peachems and Lockits of the day 1 Cromwell’s House,’ 
fhat murderous consultations were held, by the result of 
, one of which the assassination of the unfortunate Mr. 

*s t 

Steel was accomplished; and here, in a secret manage 
(now a slaughter-house for her species), did Tui^iin suffer 
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his favoui&e Bess to repose ntony a night previoilfly to 
her disastrous journey to York. It W|S here that the. 
words Houf slow, Bagshot, ai«l Finchley reso^-med in 
boisterous rejfelry, while they drank to their comrades, 
on the road.” 1 

Field-lane has been incidentally mentioned# It was 
well known to the present generation as a depository for 
stolen pocket-handkerchiefs,*in the good, old days when 
smuggled bandanas bore#a premium. We remember, 
in boyhood, shuddering as we p-y-raU lrftrnnrV these 
straits of thievery, having beeij told that young persons 
were often Hecoyed info the shops here, aacf plundered 
in broad daylight# That stick a colony of thieves and 
receivers should grow up on* the foul stream flf the Fleet 
is not to be Vondered at in this region o£ festerlfig hu¬ 
manity. Tli*rty years ago, Mr.® Jdickens thus vividly 
painted the vile place :• • • 

“ Near to the spot on which Snow-hill and Hblbom 
meet, there opens upon the right hand, as you come out 
of the City, a narrojv and dismal all^p leading to Saf¬ 
fron-hill. In its filthy shops are exposed for gale huge 
bunches of pocket-handkerchiefs of all sizes and patterns 
—for here^ reside the traders who purchase them from 
pickpockets. Hundreds of these handkerchiefs hang 
dangling from pegs outside the windows, or flaunting 
from the door-posts; and tiki ’shelves within are piled 
with them. Confined £^s the’limits of Field-lane are, 
it has its barber, its co§ee-slfbp, its beer-sBc$>, and its 
fried-fish warehouse. It is a ‘comrftercial colony of it¬ 
self—the eifcp^rium of petty larceny, visited at early 
morning and setting in of dusk, b^ silent merchants* 
who traffic in dark back-parlours, and go as strangely, 
as they come. Here the clothesman, the shoe-vjpnper, 
and the r&g-merckant, display their goods as sign-boards 
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to thv> petty thief; and stores of old iron and hones, and 
.heaps of mildewy fragments of woollen-stnflwand linen, 
rust a^ rot, in $ie grimy gellars.” 


UP “ THE HEAVY IIILL.” 

Tliis was the cant pliraSe fpr Holborn-liill, part of the 
old,road fror{*J^ijwgja.te and the Tower to the gallows rft 
Tyburn. The criminals were conveyed to execution in 
a cart, whiv-h passed from Newgate up Giltspur-street, 
and through Smitlifieid to Cow-lane; l^kiimer-street had 
not then been built, and tlip crooked lane whigli turned 
down lny St. Sepulchre’s Clmu’-n, as well a*.' Ozier-lane, 
did not offer, sufficient,width to qdmit of the cavalcade 
passing by,either, of them with ceuvenicncc to Holborn- 
liill. .The hill has now disappeared; but the phrase is 
preserved by our old dramatists. Ben Jonson, in his 
Bartholomew Fair, has: 

“ Knockem. What! my little bear Ursula! myslic- 
bear; art thou alive yet, with thy litter of pigs to grunt 
out another Bartholomew Fair ! ha ! 

Ursula. Yes; and to amble a-foot,, when the fan* is 
done, to hear you from out of a cart up the heavy 
hill— 

Knocjfem. Qf Holboru, Ursula? mean’st thou so?” 

In Dryden’s Limherho.ni, 4to, 1678, we liafve: 

, “ Mdo. Daughter Pad; you are welcome! What, 
you have performed the last Christian office to your 
keeper! I saw you follow him up fjie heavy hill to 
Tyburn.” 

Then Congreve makes Sir Sampson say, in his Love 
for Love, 4to, 1695: 
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“Sirrah! you’ll be hanged; I shall live to sqg you 
go up HoPWn-hill.” 

Gay, il l the,Beggars’ Opera, 4to, 17^8, makef Polly 
thus anticipdfcS Macheath’s.fate: 

u Polly. Now Im a wretch, indeed ! Mefchinks T 
see him already in the cart, sweeter and'%nore lovely 
than the nosegay in his hand!—I hear the crc ,vd e«- 
tolling his resolution and intrepidity!—what volleys of 
siffhs are sent from the windows of ifolborn that so 
cbmely a youth sllbuld be brought to^digjface!—I^see 
him at the tree.*’ * 

Put more to the purjibse “s Swift’s “ til ever Tom 
Clinch going.lo bp Imnged^,’ 1727*: 

“ As clever Tom Climb, wlTile the rabble was billing, 
Itodo^Htely through ftolboru to die in lus falling, , 

He stopped at the George*for • bottle of sack, 

And promised to pay for it when Mb came back. 

His waistcoat and sffickings and breechfes were fchite ; 

His cap had a new cherry-ribbon to tie’t! 

The maids to the doors sRid the balconies ran, 

And said, Laclc-a-day, he’s a proper young man!” 

The Tlolborn line of road, from i^ldgate to Tybum, 
was also chosen for the cruel whippings which Titus 
Oates, Dangcrfield, and Johnson endured in the reign 
of J ames H. i £ Execution-day ” must then have been a 
carnival of frequent occurrence. Tom Brown, in a sly 
picee of satire, says that “ai^oM counsellor in Hoi born 
went every execution-day to jturn out ljis clerks with 
this complflhent: ‘ Go, ye yojing rogues, go, to school 
and improve.’ ” * 

One of tJie most memorable rides up the heavy hill 
was that of the nyirderer Earl Ferrers, from the Tower 
to Tyburn, iif tfie first year of the flSign of George the 
Third. Each day of his trial he Vas conveyed from the* 
Tower t* the Hpuse’ of Lords, and back; Walpole 
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tells f».s the whole way frgm Cliaring-cross to the House 
of Lords was lined with crowds. Upon tlte last day 
a destteictiye fife broke out, occasioned bw a circum¬ 
stance connected with the trial. On ttaf morning of 
’Friday, e4pril 18th, on the premises of Messrs. Barron 
and Reynolds, oilmen, in Thamcs-street, and adjoining 
St. Magnus Church, a servant was watching the boil¬ 
ing of some inflammatory substances, when the alarm 
was given that Lord Fevers was returning from bis 
trial and condemnation. The man ieft his charge on 
the fire, and rah oftt to see the procession; before he 
could get back the whole! place was in flames. By this 
catastrophe were''coAsumccj seven dwelling-houses, all 
the warehouses t>f Fresh Wharf, with goods in them, 
and the roof of the church; tht whdlfc destruction being 
estimated at 40,O00Z. ( 

But the great ride was on execution-clay, from the 
Towea to Tyburn. Lord Ferrers, Recording to "Wal- 
pdle, bore the solemnity of a*’pompous and tedious pro¬ 
cession of above tji ro hours with as much tranquillity as 
if he was only going to his own burial, not to his own 
execution. Even the awful procession, with its mix¬ 
ture of pageantiy, shame, and ignominy, nay, of delay, 
could not dismount his resolution. He set oftt from the 
Tower at nine, amidst crowds, thousands. . First went 
a string of constables ; < tlpn ( onc of the sheriffs in* his 
chariot and syc, the horses dressed with ribbons; next 
Lord Ferrers in his own*.landau and six, his coachman 
raying all the way; guards at each "side; the other 
sheriff’s chariot* followed empty, with a mourning coach 
and six, a hearse, and the Horse (Juards. Observe, 
that the empty Chariot was that of the*other sheriff, 

’ who was in the landaii with the prisoner, and who was ' 
Vaillaht, the French bookseller in the Strand. Lord 
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Ferrers aj first talked on indifferent matters, aifd ob¬ 
serving tlie prodigious confluence of people (tlie%lind 
was' drawn up on his side), he said—‘M3ut thej» never* 
saw a lord bilged, and pcrjiajis will nev?r she another.” 
One of the c|"agoons was thrown, by his horse’s leg be-* 
coming entangled in the hind wheel; Lorel.Fc. rers ex¬ 
pressed much concern, and said, “ I hope there w’li be qp 
death to-day but mine,” and.was pleased when Vaillant 
told him the man was not ljprt. The ^procession was 
stopped by the crowd. ilic Earl said lie was dry, and 
wished for some wine-and -water. The Sierra said he ^ r as 
sovy to be.obliged to .refuse Mm. By late Regulations 
they were enjoined not to let prison»rs drink from the 
place of imprisonment to that of execution, as great in¬ 
decencies fc^d been formerly committed by tli^ lower 
species of ciiiminals ^ettiifg drunk. Tllen the delay 
would be great from ^ie vastnessf of the crowd, as the 
carriage must draw off at some tavern. “ Then^” said 
the Earl, “I must be content wi{Ji this,” and he tqpk 
some pigtail tobacco out of his pocket. Thus, Lord 
Ferrers had respect unto his rank ;^and, declining to 
journey to Tyburn in a cart, went slowly ansi stately 
thither in his landau,* drawn by six horses, wherein, 
dressed in* hi.^ wedding-suit, he rode as calmly to the# 
gallows as the handsomest highwayman of his day; 
and dropped from it with a| little unnecessary affecta¬ 
tion, as though, like many a gentleman of the road, he 
had looked4o such end aS the appropriate*and ihcvitable 
conclusion of his career. • 

These refreshings on the road hav^ a little liistoPy.. 
When the clearance was made in St. Giles’s, some 


* The lanchu was never afterwards»used: it stood in a coach-* 
house at Aqton until it decayed and fell to pieces. 
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twerv*y years since, the Bowl Brewery was demolished. 
It was here that St. Giles’s bowl was handed to the cri¬ 
minal!'as their lhst draught. Previously the gibbet stood 
at the Elftns in St. Giles’s, having been rfrioved thither 
from Swithheld in the year 1413. The Sfetal tree was 
placed in tlifc' north corner of the hospital garden. The 
Buchess of Dudley gave to the church a great bell to 
be tolled on execution-days. It was at the door of this 
establishment that condemfied criminals are said to have 

f 

received theqg gf reshmcnt above mentioned. The prac¬ 
tice was afterwards continued at an hostel which ap¬ 
pears to has- e been built "on the site of the ohl monastic 
house; of this tile 'Bowl Brewhouse was the repre¬ 
sentative. The ''Bowl itself* existed to our time. The 
culprit^ were likewise refreshed at a r spriu **lin Oxford- 
street, opposite Stratfonl-plaee, where, a few years since, 
a block of stone was found, bearing date 1627. It had 
formed the facing to a fountain or spring; and the City 
arlns beneath the date testified, upon the history of the 
locality being traced back, to the fact that it belonged 
to a conduit which supplied the City in those days with 
water—most likely from the Hampstead and Ilighgate 
hills. From an opening in the front of the stone had 
trickled a refreshing beverage for the weary wayfarer, 
or the pleasure-seekers who sought Oxford-street for the 
cool and invigorating air of* the country. 3 

St. Sepulchre’s Church, at the west end of New- 
gate-street f by its clock still regulates the execution of 
criminals. On the right-hand side of the altar is a 
board with a list of charitable donations and gifts, con¬ 
taining this item: 1 

“ 1605. Mr. Robert Dowe gave foP ringing the 
■'greatest bell in tins church on the day the condemned 
prisoners are executed, and for other service^ for ever, 
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concerning such condemned prisoners, for which jprvici 
the sexton is paid 11. 6s. 8 d., —£50.” 

It was the^ custom formerly for tile clerk Sr bell- 
man of St.-Sepulchre’s to go under Newgdfe on th( 
night preceding the execution of a criminal, and* ringing 
his bell, to repeat the following verses : 

“ All you that in the condemned hold do lie. 

Prepare you, for to-morrow you shall die ; 

Watch and pray, the i^ur is drawingnear. 

That youJ>efore ti# Almighty must appear; 

Examine well yourselves; in t^n^-v-iSt, 

That you may not to eternal flames be sent. 

.|nd when St. 43epul#hre’^ bell to-morrow lolls, 

The Lord have mercy on you* souls!’’ 

. Munday, in his edition.^ of^ Stow,‘further explains 
this custoli^ describing *Dowe’s gift ofttl^e ^soaune of 
50 1., that after the several sessions of London, when 
the prisoners remain ip the gaol as co # ndemi\ed men tc 
death, expecting execution on the following msrning. 
the clarke of the church Shall come in the night-tiifte. 
and likewise early in the morning, teethe window of the 
prison where they lye, and there ringing certain tolls 
with a handbell, appointed for the purpose,* he do + h 
afterwards (in most Christian manner) put them in 
mind of their ^present condition and coming execution, 
desiring them to be prepared therefor as they ought to 
be.» When they are in the c^rt$ and brought before the 
wall of the church, there he .standeth ryady with the 
same bell, *and after certain^tolls, rehearseth an ap¬ 
pointed prayer, llesiring ‘all tha people there present to 
pray for tli^m. The lieadle also of' Merchant-Tailors’ 
Hall bath an*honest stipend allowed him to see that 
this is duly dans?.” 

Hatton describes the form in ills time, 1702 : “ Such* 
as are condemned to die (and are not Peers^ ard, after 

VOL. I. * u 
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the sheriff has received a warrant under therQueen’s 
own hand for that purpose, drawn in a cart, except 
for treason, whqp they are dragged on fi hurdle, to he 
hanged % the neck. They have commofrty a week or 
ten dayscgivep to prepare them for death, &nd a minis¬ 
ter (called thfe’ Ordinary of Newgate) to assist them there¬ 
to 1 , and the night before their execution, about 12, or mid¬ 
night, these following words' are spoken under the prison 
in the hearing of those to b® executed the next day: 

. O' 

'the Y'ords said inHhe gateway of the Prison the night 
before the execution. 

“You prisoners Within,,-who for your wickedness 
and sin: . . 

u A^ter many mercies showed you, you^ile now ap¬ 
pointed to be executed- tff d6ath to-morrow in the fore¬ 
noon. Giye ear and understand^ that to-morrow morn¬ 
ing tlir greatest bell of St. Sepulchre’s parish shall toll 
iot you from 6 till 40, in order and manner of a pass¬ 
ing-bell, which usyd to be tolled for those which lie at 
the point of death, to the end that all godly people hear¬ 
ing that bell, and knowing it is for you going to your 
deaths, may be stirred up to hearty prayer to God to 
bestow his grace and mercy upon you, whilst you yet 
live. Seeing the prayers of others wall do you no good, 
unless you turn to God «n tme sorrow for your sins, 
and pray with, them for yourselves also; I beseech you 
all, and every one of yo-u, for Jesus Christ’s sake, to 
keep this night in, watching, and hearty prayer to God 
for the salvation of your own souls, whilst,there is yet 
time and place for mercy, as knowing that to-morrow 
you must appear® 1 before the j udgmeW-seat of your 
"Creator, there to give'an account of-all things done in 
this life, and to suffer eternal torment for your sins 
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committM against him, unles* upon your hearer and 
unfeigned repentance you obtain mercy, through the 
merits ancf death and passion of Jesj^s fJhrist your 
only Mediator and Redeemer, who came into^he worhl 
to save sinners, and now sits at the rightjhand of God 
to make intercession for you, if you penifenUy return 
to him. So* Lord have mercy upon you, Lord ha^ 
mercy upon you all 1” 

The Words said^in St. Sepulchre's ChureJg/ard as tlie 
Prisoners are drawn by to %e executed. 

' All good people^ pray heartily to G*dd for these 
poor sinners* gohjg to their deaths, and for whom this 
great belLloth toll j ajid y<5u that are condemned to die, 
repent youfselves with lamentable tears, and aslr mercy 
of the Lord for the salvation of yopr own souls, through 
the mercies, death, and«passion of .Jesu# Christ, your only 
Mediator and Redeemer, who came into the w«rld to 
save sinners, and now sits at the fight hand of God*to 
make intercession for you, if you heavily return to him. 

u So, Lord have mercy upon you, Lord lnyre mercy 
upon you all!"’ 

JETormerly,* the parishioners of “ St. ’Fulcher’s 
would not suffer a traitor’s corpse to be laid in their 
burial-ground. Awfielct evented in 1585, for “spar- 
cinge abrood certen lewd, gedicious, and traytorous 
books,” was presented as abflre for burial ;• Jbn% Fleet- 
wood says, in a letter to Lord Burghley, they ($Jie 
parishioner*) u would not suffer a traytor’s corpes to be 
layed in the eartke where tlieire parents, wyeffs, chyl- 
dren, kynredj maisters, and old neighbours did rgst: 
and so his carcase was returned* to the buryall ground 
neere Tyborne.” . A ' century and a half later, how- 
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ever, $ie parishioners of St. Sepulchre’s admitted Sarah 
Malcolm, the murderess, to be buried in their church¬ 
yard. *' 

Another curious custom was formerl/yibserved at 
fet. Sepulchrejs Church — the presenting if a nosegay 
to every (jrirfunal on his way to Tyburn. One of the 
laVest was given to “ Sixteen-String Jack,” which was 
witnessed by John Thomas* Smith, who thus describes 
the scene in his admirable Anepdotc-book, Nollekens and 
Ms fimes: “ Jj’enaember well, when I* was in my eighth 
year, IVfr. Nollekens'’ calling at my father’s house in 
Great Portlapd-street, and taking' me to Oi:ford-road, 
to see the notorious Jack Rann, commpnly called ‘ Six¬ 
teen-String Jack,' go toTybnrn to be hanged, for job¬ 
bing Dv. Williain Bell, in GtArnersbnry-Wiie, of his 
watch and eighteenpence in "money; forv.hich he re¬ 
ceived sentence of death on Tuesday the 20tli of Octo¬ 
ber 1704. The criminal was dressed in a pea-green 
coat, with an immense* nosegay in the button-hole, which 
had been presented to him at St. Sepulchre’s steps; 
and his nankeen small-cloths, we were told, were tied 
at each knee with *sixteen strings. After he had passed, 
and Mi*. Nollekens was leading me home by the hand, 
1 recollect his stooping down to me and> observing, in 
a low tone of voice, £ Tom, now, my little man, if my 
father-in-law, Mr. Justice'r\V\dch, had been high con¬ 
stable, we could have walked by the side of the cart 
all the way* to Tyburn.’ ” ». *" 

A popular writer has. thus passed in review a few 
of the worthies'Vvlio have ridden up the Heavy Hill: 
“it would take a volume to tell the games only of all 
the villains whose passage down Snow and'up Ilolbom 
Hills was demonstration clear of their* having achieved 
that * greatness ’ which Fielding’ has. so happily illus- 
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tr&ted. ''‘Look, through your "fingers if you will/*at the 
solemn spectacle. Generally speaking it had Uttle of 
solemnity in it* The heroes of the day were often on 
good terms with the moll, and jokes were exchanged 
between thel men who were going to bf hatfged and 
the men who deserved to be. There they p««s, from 
the Tower, 'Or any one of the City prisons, to the stran- 
gular erection on * Dedley*Never-Greqji.’ Tliere pass 
Southwell, the sweet vcr^fiA 1 ; and Felton, the assassin 
of Buckingham; "and five of the # t^*ee-&^&re-save«one 
who signed away the life of Charles I.; and victim 
after of Thus Oates f and John Smith thfS burglar of 
Queen AnnC’s time* the only unlucky individual who 
evetf really came to life iff ter Jbeing duly executed at 
Tyburn. Tviid there, amid the greetings and flamour 
of a quarter J>f a million of people, passes smilingly that 
hideous young murdtJrer, .Tack Sheppard,‘whom the 
brightest talent cannot polish up into a hero.* And 
there is the doubly-hideous Jorihthan Wild uttering 
Amen as he picks Qie chaplain’s poofcet of a corkscrew 
—if the treacherous coward had enough of tljp energy 
of evil left to allow of his committing that last felony. 
A nobleman follows him, Lord Ferrers, gaily dressed iiy 
his jvedding-sitit; then a nobleman’s servant, who *for 
small pilfering suffered the same penalty that his * bet¬ 
ters ’ did for murder. iio3l "Harrington’s man rode 
over the London hills fo Tyburn in a»frock of blue 
and gold, with a white # cochStde in his haf,,as jx con¬ 
tinual assertion of his innocence. That reverend gen¬ 
tleman wh<* succeeds is the very pink' of fashionable 
preachers, Dr. J)udd. He had long lain hid in tlib 
house known*as Goodenough House, at the comer, of 
Gunnersbury-road* and Brentfofd-lane; and for rob¬ 
bing the ilReverend Doctor Bell, the old Process* Ame- 
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lia’s chaplain, in front of 'that very house, that*"remark¬ 
ably liandsome ypung highwayman, with sixteen ribands 
at the knees* of his breeches, is going als* to ‘ the three- 
fquare stilt at Tyburn,’ whither Dr. l5odd followed 
him.” 


THE ST. GILES’S AljgD TYBURN GALLOWS. 

t 

<On ( the temqyal of the gallows "from the Elms at 
Smithfield in the first year of Henry V. (1413), it was 
set up at tflt’ north corner of St. Giles’s Hospital-wall, 
between the termination of High-street ’and Crown- 
street, opposite where the Pound, stood, at which place 
it continued t’ll it was transfer&d to Tyburif.' 

Pennant and others,’says Dobie, are f incorrect in 
their account of, St. Giles’s gallows. Their authority 
seems‘to be founded on the fact of Lord Cobliam hav¬ 
ing been hanged and barbarously treated there during 
the reign of Heiyy V., anno 1418^ seven years after 
the removal of the gallows from the Elms, Smithfield. 
Now, it is upon record that Judge Tressillian and Sir 
( Nicholas Brembre were executed at Tyburn as early 
as 1388, being twenty-seven years prior^to the transfer 
from the Elms to St. Giles’s. 

This fearful picture' eff Tressillian’s barbarous exe¬ 
cution is taken from the State Inals : “ Immediately 
Tressilliapns taken from the Tower, and placed on a 
hurdle and drawn through the streets of the City, 
with a wonderful concourse of people following him. 
At every furlong’s end he was suffered to stop, that he 
mfglit rest himseff, and to see if he wofild confess or 
acknowledge anything; but what he- said to the friar, 
his confesso^, is not known.- When he came to the 
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place 8f execution, he would not climb the # ladder 
until such time as being soundly beaten with bats and • 
Staves, he was.forced to go # up; and yhen he*was up, 
he said, ‘ So long as I do wear anything upoifme I shall 
not diehereupon the executioner strippedshim, and 
found certain images painted like to tnh sfens of the 
heavens, and the head of a devil painted, and the naiftes t 
of many of the devils written on parchment: these 
being taken away, ho v^is #ianged up naked: and after 
he had hanged Some time, that the spectators should 
be sure he was dead, they cut his throat, and because 
the nigh* approached tlfty let him hangutill the next 
morning, and tjieif his \tjfe, having a license of the 
Kjfig, took down hig body 4 and carribd it to the Grey 
Friars, wftej’e it was buried.” 

Mr. Dofcie has tyiken sorrib trouble to ascertain when 
Tyburn first became»a place o/exepution^but has not 
been able to trace it earlier than the period when the 
above eminent persons "suffered* there. Fuller irf his 
Church History, speaking of Lord £/obham’s execution, 
says: “ At last lie v. as drawn on a hurdle to the gal- 
lows; his death, as his crime, being doable, he was hanged 
and burned for a traitor and a heretick.” “Hence,” 
liq adds,*“ some have deduced the etymology of Tyburn, 
from ty and burn, the necks of offending persons being 
tyed thereunto, wliose.legp dud lower parts were con¬ 
sumed in the flame.” If this definition hag any foun¬ 
dation, file question is seWit rest at once. The last 
criminal, Hyland, was executed Jiero for forgery in 
1783; ar^l the site of the gallows is" identified with a 
house, No." 49. Connaught-square; also, in the lease 
granted hf tlie Bishop of Londofl, this is particularly 
mentioned. In. the year 1784, the mode now adopted 
was fijst introduced, called the New Drop, ".the first 
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notice ^f which is a melancholy record of crim£, no less 
than fifteen hein^ then executed, June 23d, 1784; and 
in the following year, from February ta,December 1st, 
no fewer fiian the unprecedented number* of ninety-six 
individuals suffered at Newgate by this nov^l process. 


SOJlt-; ACCOUNT 0F JACK KETCII. 

» 

The^eariirist h^igman whose name -has descended to 
us, as far as that accomplished antiquarian writer, Dr. 
Rimbault, Ms been able to fracej .is one Brill, who is 
mentioned in his public capacity Ki .Gabriel Harvey’s 
tract against Nash, called Pierces Rufiererogatjpn, 1523. 

Bullnvas succeeded by the n&rc celebrate* Derrick, 
who appears to have Jbeen a “ prime villaiij,” and well 
adapted for liis odious occupation* Derrick cut off the 
head of«the unfortunate Earl of Essex in the year 1601. 
This circumstance is tfiie more remarkable because Der¬ 
rick, on one occasion, had his own lifp saved by the in¬ 
terposition of the Earl. Both these facts are stated in 
a ballad of the time. It seems that Derrick had accom¬ 
panied the Earl of Essex in the well-known expedition 
to Cadiz, and had there hanged no fewer than twenty- 
three prisoners; but that having himself committed a 
gross outrage upon a woUtanr- he would have been 
hanged in. his turn, had not E$sex interfered to save 
him. In tlje ballad in question, the Earl, on the scaf¬ 
fold. th us addresses the executioner: 

“ Derrick, thou know’st at Cades I sav’d 
Thy life, lost for a rape there done T , 

Where thou thfself can’st testify 

Thine own hand fhree-and-twenty hung.” 

Everybody ij? familiar with Sir Walter .Scoffs allusions 
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to Derrick and his successor Gregory, of whom w* shall 
speak presently, in Sir Mungo Malagrowther’s infinity 
able description, of the mutilation of St^ibl^s anS Page 
for the publication of a violent book against <he match 
of Elizabeth yith the Duke of Alemjon. (See the For¬ 
tunes of Nigel.) He appears to have gained ijn exten¬ 
sive reputation, and to have been frequently alluded ft 
in the publications of the «lay as a wgll-known cha¬ 
racter. In Dekker’s BelfynBn of London, 1608, under 
the article “Prigging Law,” are theJFollo%ing notices 
of this worthy: “For he rides his circuit with the 
Devil, and •Derrick must be his host, and,¥iburne the 
land at which he.wiH liglit^’ “ At flie gallows, where 
I legve them, as to tlje liffypn gt w’hidli they must all 
cast anchoilf i^ Derrick’s tables do but holey ’ Again, at 
the end of liii Wonderful Pearlsathis passage: “But by 
these tricks imagining «that many thousands .have been 
turned wrougfully off the ladder of life; and praying that 
Derrick or his successors *may livt* to do those a gdbd 
turn that have done so to others, rflie finis Priami! 
Ilerc is an end of an old song.” In that amusing chro¬ 
nicle of life and manners, the Gull's Hornbook, 160b, 
is another notice: “Salerne stands in the luxurious 
country of‘Naples ; and who knows not that the Nea-" 
politan will, like Derrick the hangman, embrace you 
with one ariu? ’ &c. IVQdd^tdn also mentions him in 
the Blache Booke, 1604: “Then another.door.opening 
rearward, there came puffingwout of the next room a 
villanous lieutenant witliout a handf as if jke had beqn 
new cut do^vn, like one at Wapping, with his cruel 
garters about* his, neck, which fitly resembled two of 
Derrick’s necklaces.” These necklaces are, of course, 
the hangman's ropes. He filled*his unenviable calling* 
for nearly.'half a century. 
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Ip a political broadside, entitled Prattle your Plea¬ 
sure, printed 1647, he is thus spoken of: 

*• Si 

“ Pray stay Cill Sir Thomas doth bring in the„King, 

Th& Derrick may chanoe Have them all in a string." 

In the frills^ of the Penitent Taylor , 164^, another exe- 
putioner'is mentioned: 

“ I had bin better to hare liv’d in beggar}', 

Than thu/ to fall into tlye hands of Gregory.” 

Wfi have thus, probably, the exact period of his death. 
At. any rate, he was dead before the year 1(550, when 
Edward Gtevton alludes to 'him in his Fesdvious Notes 
upon Don Quixote: ““And,a father .of all these have 
Derrick, or his successor; .aad the mother of the grand 
family*. Mariij, Seise —Marsupid”(Moll Cutpt£rse), who is 
seldom troubled at tlia loss of any,.of them, having many 
and to spare.” Jfrom Derrick was named the temporary 
crane.jformed on board ship for unloading and general 
hoisting purposes, by lashing one spar to another, gib¬ 
bet fashion. 

Derrick was succeeded by the notorious Gregory 
Brandon, who seems early to* have been his pupil, and 
the assistant of his declining years. In a paper called 
'' the Parliament Kite, 1648, is the following:' 

“ What would you say to see them fall, 

With both tbfir houses vile; 

Because they have deceived us all, 

‘ ' Now Gregory they’ll beguile.” 

In connection jvith this man a remarkable trick was 
played off by'ilalpli Brooke, then York Herald, upon Sir 
.William Segar, Garter-King-of-Arms, as related in the 
Life of Camden, pifefixed to the Britannia; and whence 
has originated the strange notion, so currently enter¬ 
tained} that an executioner who -had beheaded any state 
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criminaTfor high treason was* advanced - to the jank of 
esquire. The story goes, that this K^lph Brooke em- 
j^oyed a person to cany a t coat-of-an$is, readjf drawn, 
to Garter-King-of-Arms, and to pretend it Mdonged to 
Gregory' Brandon, a gentleman who formerly lived in 
London, hut then residing in Spain, and 'A qpsire Gar¬ 
ter to set his hand to it. To prevent deliberation, the 
messenger was instructed t» pretend ths^t the vessel tha 
was to carry the confirzjjatfbn into Spain, when it ha< 
received the seal* of the office and Garters hand,_wa 
just ready to sail. This being done and the Fee paid 
Brooke carries it to Tlionfas, Earl of Aruyalel, tlren on< 
of the commissignefs for executing* the office of Ear 
Marshal; and in^ordpr t».de£ame Garter, assures his 
lordship tfl^t these w^e the arms of iVragoa^ witli i 
canton for Jirnbant, and that Gregory Brandon was i 
mean and inconsiderable person'; whi<jh was true enough 
he being the common hangman for London andAIiddle 
sex. Ralph Brooke afterwards #onfessed the cirdtun- 
stance to the comjnissioners who presented the Ear 
Marshal; the conseouence of wliich was that Garte: 
was by order of the King, when he heard the case 
committed to prison for negligence, and the herald foi 
treachery. In this wise it happened that Brandon be 
came a gentleman, which the mob in joke soon elevatec 
inlo esquire; a title by whi<Jh he was known for the res! 
of his life, and which \yas afterwards transferred to hi* 
successors in office.” 

This functionary was very popular jn his calling 
and .frequently acted as a substitute for Derrick. frit 

gallows was sometimes called by his Christian name; • 

" • * 

“ This trembles under the Black Eod, and he 
Doth feaahis fate from VaatGregirrian tree.” 

Gregory Brandon did not long retain hjs jjostf-of chiei 
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executioner. He was sncceeded by bis son' Richard, 
the infamous butcher of Charles I. Among the Civil 
War tracts in the British Museum is.“the Confession 
of Richard Brandon the Hangman (upon his deathbed), 
'concerning his beheading his late Majesty. Printed in 
the Yea/ offhe Hangman’s downfall, 1649.” In an¬ 
other, “ the Last Will and Testament of Richard Bran¬ 
don,*’ printed in the same y«ar, at p. 7 Brandon is stated 
to have been twice condemned by the law to be hanged 
for p having freo wives, and by the merc'y of the state par¬ 
doned, ‘as a fit instrument of their new reformation.” 

He wasw the only son of Gregory Brandon, and 
claimed the gallows by inh^ritancer First' he beheaded 
the unfortunate Earl of Strafford.; In tlie burial register ( 
of St. Clary’s, W hitechapel, the'''following pifiry occurs: 
“1649. June 21. Richard Brandon, a man out of Rose¬ 
mary-lane.” To,which is added, “This R. Brandon is 
supposed to have cut off the head of Charles the First.” 
He 1 was assisted by his man Ralph Jones, a ragman in 
Rosemaiy-lane; yid a tract in the British Museum, 
entitled “ The Confession of Richard Brandon, the 
Hangman, upon his Deathbed, concerning the Behead¬ 
ing of his late Majesty,” printed in 1649, relates that 
Yhe night after the execution he returned hdme to, his 
wife, living in Rosemary-lane, and gave her the money 
he had received, 301.; tliatf ahput three days before he 
died, he jay speechless. .For the burial whereof great 
store of wines were sent by the sheriff of the, City of Lort- 
don, and a ggnat multitude of people stood waiting to 
see his corpse carried to the churchyard, $«me cjying 
out, ‘ Hang him, rogue!’ 1 Bury him in the dunghill!’ 
others pressing upftn him, saying they vtould quarter 
him for executing the king; insomuch that the church- 
wardeni and masters of the parish'were fain to pome for 
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tne suppression of them; ancUwith great difficulty he 
was at last carried to Whitechapel churchyard. See 
Elis’s Letters oru English Ilisfpry, vol. iii, second series; 
and i^ie Trial of Charles T., vol. xxxi. of tHfe Family 
Library. • 

«he next pnblic hangman was the 'well-’-.nown 
“ Squire Dunn 

“ And while the worlc is carrying o*, 

Be ready listedfintSr Don; 

That vfcrthy patriot, once the bellow# 

And tinder-box of all his fellows.” , 

The same fJuthor, in Ifis Proposals^ for 1 fondling Liberty 
of Conscience' published in iJ663, amongst other reso¬ 
lutions, gives: “ Evolved ftwt a day oj fastjng be ap¬ 
pointed, prctyjng to be delivered from the hand «Jf Dun, 
that uncircu^cised Bhilistine.* 'Cotton mentions him 
in his Virgil Travestie: ~ 

• “ Away, therefore, Wiy lass dogi trot, 

And presently a halter got, 

Made of ijw best-string hempefkseer j 
And ere a ca< could lick her ear, 

Had tied it up with so much art, 

As Dun himself could do for his heart.” 

In the "collection of Kichard Heber was the follow¬ 
ing rare tract; “ Groans from Newgate; or, an Eligy 
upoh Edward Dun, Esq, tLjts Cities Common Hang¬ 
man, who Dyed Naturally in his Bed, thq 11th °f Sep¬ 
tember, 1683. Written by a ijprson of Quality, and li¬ 
censed according to ordef. London, Printed by Edward 
Crouch, dwqjling on Snow Hill, 1663.” On the title- 
page is a coat^of i^ms, and on a label underneath, the 
words, “ Cronftvell, Ireton, Bradsha\£” The brochure 
consists of fifty-eight lines, concluding with the fol¬ 
lowing : 
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“ Hjp EPITAPH. 

Underneath this place doth lie 
The nfiracle of crueltie ; 

1*11 tfil thee now lhave begun ; 

Then know, kind reader, all’s bad Dun." 

C- • f 

From tkt b«dy of tlie work is the following: 

“ He’s gone (she cries), that often stood 
More than Jt/mcl/le-Qge p in blood. 

Oh 1 tyith what a dextrous art 
He would pull out a trujtor's heart! 

Elver did musick please him well, 

Except it were St. 'Pulcher'st bell. 

’Twas his altar and his sponge, 
id'whon\ he,often paid his vows." 

This monster was succet-dedby the infamous Jack 
Ketch-y-r-tliat ilrGaded name which lids des&jnded with 
his successors down to. tlfe present. time. ,Pegge, in his 
Curialia J fiscellat^ea , *1818, p. 3?^, says: “ Whether the 
name .of Ketch be not the provincial pronunciation of 
Cttch among the Cockneys, Phave my doubts, though I 
have printed authority to confront me; for that learned 
and laborious compiler, 14. E. Gent, the editor of the 
Canting'Dictionary, says that Jack Kitch, for so he spells 
it, was the real name of a hangman, which has become 
‘’that of all his successors. When this g»eat c man ljved, 
for such we must suppose him to have been, and re¬ 
nowned for his popularity apd dexterity, biographical 
histoiy is silent.” t 

The earliest notice I)». Rimbault has foiind of Jack 
Ketch (altlmugh ie believes lie immediately succeeded 
Cun) is in the year 1678, in a broadside-^ The Plot¬ 
ter’s Ballad; being Jack Ketch’s incomparable receipt 
for the cure of traitorous recusants.” *Afid in the same 
‘year appeared a quanto tract: “The Tyburn Ghost; 
or Strange Downfal of the Gallows, .a most tpie Rela- 
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tion how the famous Triple Trqp, near Paddingto^ was 
pluckt up by the roots, and demolisht Jjy certain Evil 
Spirits; with Jack Ketch’s Lamentation for thf Loss 
of his Shop, 1678.” 

Jack Ketch seems to have got into trouble, ier next 
year produced* “ Squire Ketch’s Declaratioh'concmiing 
his late Confinement in the Queen’s Bench, and Mar* 
shalsea, whereby his hopeful* harvest was liked to have 
been blasted, 1(579.” 

In 1(581 we fintl him at Oxford: “Aug. 31, 1G$1, 
Wednesday at 11, Stephen College* suffered deSth by 
hanging in*the Castle Yard, Oxon, and t^ben he had 
hanged about. half-ai*-hour ^vas cift down by Catch, or 
Ketclfy and quartered uii dei* the ^allows*. ” (A.* Wood's 

Life, by Bli*^ 18*&) iP’Urfey mentidhs # Ketclfcin his 
hmnorous potgn entitled lfutlet's» Ghost, 1(582 ; and in 
the following year he is^hus alluded tq in tliq Epilogue 
to Dryden and Lee’s Duke of Guise: 

“ Lenitives, he says, suit best with our condition: 

.Tack Ketch, s»ys X, ’e nn excellent physician.” 

This man was the executioner of Lord*Bussell *and the 
Duke of Monmouth. Macaulay, in his account of the 
death of the latter, says: “He then accosted John 
Ketch, the executioner, a wretch who had butcherec 
mafly brave and noble ■yeti** 1 , and whose name has, 
during a century and a half, Ijeen vulgarly given to al 
who have Succeeded him in l^s odious office. ‘Here, 
said the Duke, “are six guinea* forlorn Do not had 
me as you my Lord Bussell. I have heard that yor 
struck him three ^>r four times. My servant will giv« 
you some golds if you do the work'\tell.’ ” ( Hist. Ling- 
land, ed. 1850, ii. 205.) 

The name of Ketch was often associated in the lam- 
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poon$ of the day with that of his brother in crime, the 
infamous Lord Jeffreys. One poet says: 

^ Whilq Jeffreys on the hpnch, Ketch on the gibbet sits.” 

In the year which followed Monmouth’s execution, 
Ketch r ^as c 'tumed out of his office. In the -Diary of 
Narcissus Luttrell we read: u January 1685-6. Jack 
Ketch, the hangman, for affronting the Sheriffs of Lon¬ 
don, was committed to Bridewell, and is turned out of. 
his place; and one Bose, a butcher, put in.” 

Th : s event g«v# occasion to “ The Tyburn Poet,” 
and a broadside appeared (a copy of which is preserved 
in the City Library), jinder the following title: “ A Plea¬ 
sant Discourse by way of Dialogue, between the Old 
and New Jack .Ketch,-1665.” IIow long Ketch *con- 
tinued^n liis r office, or whether he died peiceably in his 
bed, is not added. It appears that* he grew rich. Titus 
Oates is made to'Say in his Melancholy Complaint: 

“ The many famous deed's that I have done, 

Since the kingdom’s naughty work began, 

Have mede Ketch half as rich^as Squire Don.”* 

In Moyd’s Ms. Collection of English Pedigrees (Brit. 
Museum) occurs the origin of this notorious coguomen: 
r il The manor of Tyburn was formerly held \iy Bichard 
Jaqueti, where felons were for a long time executed; 
from whence we have Jack Ketch.''’ There is skill in 
his art. Dryden observes, with rare humour: “ A man 
may be capable, as Jack Ketch’s wife said of her ser¬ 
vant, of a? plain piece of*work, a bare hanging; but to 
Make a malefactor die sweetly, was only belonging to 
her husband.” , r 

Formerly, whey, 'a person prosecuted for any offence, 
and the prisoner was executed at Tyburn, the prose- 

* ^bridged from Notes and Queries,- 2d series, xi. pp; 445-9. 
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cutor was presented with a ** Tyburn Ticket,” nwhjcli 
exempted him and its future holders i’om serving on # 
juiies; this privilege was nctf repealed* until t?ie 6th 
Geo. IV. 

Thb follorpng document, which we copied g%ra the 
‘'bill” in the possession of one of the family <>? the 
hanged man, in 1841, tends to rectify the old error 
that it costs only thirteenpcribe-halfpenny for the hang¬ 
man’s fees. It is copied v^rH&tim from a bill made out 
by the executioner* when Sir Johrj ^Silvester \vf,s Be- 
corder of London: 

SinvfeTr:u. 1 *. d. 

Executiou»Fees . • . ^ . ’ . .76 

. Stripping the rfody * . '» .46 

•Use of Sjjf ell „ •. *„ .* ,* . .. . »2 JB 

1813. Niro. 10* % 14 6 

Some forty years since, there were "always two per¬ 
sons employed in London to perform all cxecfltious, 
hangings, whippings, pillories, &c.,*and each of them 
had a salary of 50a year; and wltm a vacancy oc¬ 
curred. there were many candidates for the officg {Notes 
and Queries, 1855). This statement is corroborated by the 
following evidence, which we remember to have licari’ 
from.tlie lips of the Sheriff, who has inserted the sam< 
in the Anecdote Library, published by him in 1826 : 

a Wages of Jack KetoL.-<i During the shrievalty o 
Sir Bichard Phillips (18Q8-9) no execution took place 
in London; but on some culjtjit being ordered to b< 
whipped, Jack Iveteh caAio to the sheriff, tftid plainly 
told him he n^ght do it liimself. ‘ What do you mear 
by such condffct^lh exclaimed the sheriff. ‘ Why, tt 
:ell your honoift the truth,’ cried Jack* ‘ you have made 
ny place worth nothing at all. I «sed to get a few suite 
)f clothes after .a session's; but for many nujniljs Pliart 
VOL. l. x 
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hf^d r o job but whipping, and that puts nothing in a 

f man's pocket.’ p ‘ Well, but, Mr. Ketch, you are paid 
your salary oft a guinea ja week by the under-sheriff; 
and tliis teems sufficient, a^ your office has now become 
almost*^, sinecure.’ ‘Why, as to the ^natter of that,’ 
said Ketch, ‘ do you see, sir, I’ve lialf-a-guinea a week 
to pay my man, and therefore only half-a-guinca for 
myself; and if it wasn’t *for a hanging job now and 
then in the country, wlfer% there’s few in my line, I 
skoukjl lately hajte c been quite ruined. I used to get 
clothes, and very often some gentleman would tip me a 
few r guinedir-for civility, before lib was turned off. How¬ 
ever, I’ll go on so no longer; so,' if youi- honour won’t 
raise my salary, I mean wf off mice, but you must, per-,, 
form this whipping yourself.’ There wag 'reason in the 
man’s argument; aptl as there seemed <510 alternative, 
the sheriff demanded his expectation. ‘A guinea-and- 
a-hali, your honour; that is, a guinea for me, and lialf- 
a-guinea for my assistant there; and without the cus¬ 
tomary 7 perquisites, I can’t fill tlip office for less; and 
no man knows his duty better. I’ve tied up many a 
good fellow in my time, and never had the least com¬ 
plaint.’ ‘ Well, well, Mr. Ketch,’ said the sheriff, ‘ as 
I hope to be able to continue to deprive you of’ your 
favourite perquisite, you shall have the guinea-and-a- 
half.’ ‘Then God bleslh your honour!’ cxclaimetf the 
fellow;, and»he and his man began to their whips in 
high spirits.” K 

James'" Botting retired from this post about the year 
1820, when he petitioned the Court of Aldermen for a 
pension, at the sajue time representing the services he 
bad performed for the country, and the disagreeable 
duties of his office: ‘ the result was the settlement of a 
pension, of os. per week for life. -Bottmg'was a good 
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deal excited about Green acre «the murderer,, an^on jffie 
day appointed for his execution the Retired hangman 
(filled aloud frem his bed, at the momgnt^of tlfe ftlbck 
striking tlio fiour of eight,•“ That’s the time J day—I’m 
blest% he ain’t coming out to nap it!” 

Daines Barrington says that, in his BayJ when an 
executioner was wanted in the maritime counties %f 
North Wales, the hangman was always procured from 
Cheshire, and paid an e^rsferdinary price. 


EES¥SCITATION»AFTER HANGING. 

Yague*and mdiscrfhnnate tales are j-elatei of per¬ 
sons who, as*criming,Is, have undergone the infliction of 
the punishment of hanging without .total extinction of 
life. In the Craftsman of Saturday, Sept. 27,4740, it 
appears one William Duell had been concerned in* the 
violation, robbery, ^uul murder of a^young woman in a 
barn at Acton; and the Craftsman of Saturday, Nov. 
29, 1740, states that Duell having undergone execu¬ 
tion, and being brought to Surgeons’-hall to be ana¬ 
tomised, •syiriptorns of life appeared, and he quite reco¬ 
vered. But Mat o’ the Mint in the Beggars’ Opera 
says: u My poor brotke* Tqjfc had an accident this time 
twelvemonth; and so glever a made fellpw he was, that 
I could not save him frontj those flaying .rascals the 
surgeons; and* now', pot>r man", he is among the ’atomies 
at Surgeo^s’-hall.” Yet in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
vol. x. p. 57(1, w® find it stated t]jat the body of Duftll 
was brought* to Surgeons’-hall to be anatomised; “ but 
after it was stripped and laid «n the board, and one 8£ 
the servants was washing him in order, to. b<?* cut, he 
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peireiyed life in him, and found his breath to come 

■ quicker and quicker; on which a surgeon took some 
oufices of bipods from him., In two hours he was abite 
Jo sit up 4n his chair, and ill the evening was again 
committed to- Newgate. On the 9th of December fol¬ 
lowing Duelf was ordered to be transported for life.” 

, u ' The compiler of a curious memorial, 1686, records, 
among “Notable Events iff the Eeign of Henry YI.,” 
that “soon after the good puke of Gloucester was 
secretly^ muithere^, five of his menial servants, viz. 
Sir Boger Chamberlain knt., Middleton, Herber, Art- 
zis, and Join? Needham gent., were condemned to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered; and banged they were 
at Tyburn, let down quick, sfHpt naked, marked with a 
knife to=be quartered; and then A the Marqqjs of Suffolk 
brought their pardon^ancl delivered it at jlie place of 
execution; land so.their lives we: j saved.” 

Hatton, in his London, 1708, relates: “ On Dec. 12, 
1705, one John Smith, condemned for felony and bur¬ 
glary, being convened to Tyburn, after he had hanged 
, about a quarter of an hour, a reprieve coming, he was 
cut down, and being let blood, came to himself, to the 


^reat admiration of the spectators.” 

When it is considered that death takes place after 


hanging, in most cases by asphyxia, in very rare cases 
by dislocation of the spine,^we <->.an understand the pos¬ 
sibility of.reco't’ery within certain limits. 

An od$*story is told f ?y Brasbridge, the silversmith 
of Fleet-strefet, of a‘ surgeon in Gough-square, who had 
purchased for dissection the body of a mqn who had 
been hung at Tybqrn. The servanL-gi$, wishing to 
take a peep at the defunct, stole upstairs .to the room 
where the body had been deposited, and was horrified 
at seeiiig /iit% sitting up, when she ran dowffstairs in 
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great terror. The surgeon humanely c|^1td kue 
resuscitated subject in his house until he could get Jriim 
conveyed to America. This.he did, and outfitted uSm 
at his own expense. The fnan prospered, mafle a hand-, 
some "?>rtuno, 4 which he gratefully left, manjryejfi’s after, 
to his deliverer and benefactor. . 

In Notes and Narratives of a Six-Years' Mission ,, 
principally among the Dene? of London,*hy R. W. Van- 
derkiste, is tlie following: * A woman lived close by 
who was hung at Newgate, but ljvgd for* many ye&rs 
afterwards. She kept harbour for thieves and other 
l ad characters far nfcarly* twenty years "subsequently. 
This person Vas„ coMemne^ to death for passing li. 
forgsd notes, and by some Incans managed t<j introduce 
a siver tub^into the fillet. Prison regulatiofts were 
at that periocjwery lax* As many, as ten or even more 
persons were executed at Newgate at cnce, and the care 
which is now exercised was not taken then. She was 
delivered to her friends for burial immediately after {he 
execution, and hurried home, where, Rafter considerable 
difficulty, she was restored to life.” . 

* ' j* 

Theodore Hook, in his Maxwell, relates a story of 
resuscitation, said to be founded on the supposed reco- e 
very, of a "disthiguished forger, who had paid the last 
penalty for his offences, but who did not really die until 
a long time after. 

There is a powerfully written story ki Blackwood’s 
Magazine, April 1827, entitled'*? Le Revenant,” in which 
a resuscitated felon is supposed’to describe his feelings 
and experience. The author, in his motto, makes a 
sweeping divSiorf'of mankind: “.There are but two 
classes in the Avorld—those that are hanged, and thqse 
that are not hanged; and it has been my lot to belong 
to the forther.’.’ 
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A^peii"’ 1 of great aRreuracy and responsibility in¬ 
formed a correspondent of Notes and Queries tliat lie 
lidft seen and recognised Fanntleroy in'Paris, after the 
supposed Execution of that* criminal. I bit another 
correspoTglent writes: “I lately made homines of an 
esteemedrfriend, Thomas Herring, Esq., o!' Weybridge- 
jieatli, who assured me that he knew Fanntleroy well 
when alive, and .that he witnessed Fauntleroy’s execution 
at the Old Bailey on November b0, 1824: and l think 
tlnft ]Vlj\ Hfcrrin^ folded that he saw the dead body 
after the execution. Mr. Herring positively asserted 
that he sa\v*JPauntltrpy ‘ hanged *by the nefk until he 
was dead,’ and that there /•ould lfavikbeeh no mistake, 
in the matter.” 


A* SCHOOL FOR ’ffi IF.VF.S. 

•'The readers of Olicer Twili will recognise something 
like the seminary kept in the darkened old house near 
Field-lane in the following account of a School for 
Thieves,discovered in Id85 by Fleetwood the llecorder, 
and reported by him to Lord Treasurer Burghley. lie 
•relates that “ one Wotton, a gentleman horny and some 
time a merchant of good credit, hut fallen by time into 
decay, kept an ale-houst)* at ^mart’s Quay, near Bil¬ 
lingsgate; and after, for pome misdemeanour, being put 
down, he reared up a neyc trade of life, and fu the same 
house he procured wall the cut-'purses ifhout the City to 
repair to his said house. Here was a school-house set 
up to learn young ^boys to cut purjus. *Two devices 
were hung up: die was a pocket, and«tlie other was 
•a 'purse. The pocket*had in it certain counters, and 
was hung about with hawks’-bcllsand over the top 
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did hang a little scaring-bell. ,The purse lia^^jveiy&i 
it; and he I hat could take out a cou^tef^without Any 
n^ise was allowed to be a public Iloystgr; ^and^he^^at 
could take a‘piece of silver out of the puugc without 
the iiSrise of any of the bolls, was adjudged a* judiciaf 
Nupper. Note—that a Iloyster is a pickfocfcet, and a 
Nupper is t ermed a pick-purse or a cut-purse. Syft ♦s 
to rob a shop or a gentleman’s chamber; shave is til 
take a clonk, a sword, a silver spoon, or such-like that 
is negligent iy lookbd unto.” 

In Wot ton’s house at Smart’s Qffay were wmten in 
a table divers poysies,»and«am<?ng the rcs^ 

“ Si spie sporte, si’fton spie, turiV stcale. 

;*i spie, si non spie, hoy.JfcPj"uyppe, iyfte, shave, anij, spare not.” 

As a coil^ianion sketcH, take, the following from the 
Annual Jlrnisler for : u Mardli 25. At an examina¬ 
tion of four boys, detected at picking pockets* before 
the "Lord Mayor, one el* them, admitted as evithsice, 
gave the following account: ‘A nu^i who kept a pub¬ 
lic-house near Fleet-market has a club of boys whom 
he instructed in picking pockets ami other iniquitous 
practices. lie began by teaching them to pick a hand¬ 
kerchief put *>f his own pocket, and even his watcl#: 
by which means the evidence at last became so great 
aif adept, that he got the publican’s watch four times 
in one evening, when the nfastcr swore that his scholar 
was as perfect as one of tnjguty years’ practice. The 
pilfering out <*f shops »was tfte nejt ait., In this, his 
instructions to his pupils were, that at such chandlers’ 
and other Siops^is had hatches, one boy should knqpk 
for admission Tor some, trifle, wlnlat another was lying 
on his belly close to the liatcli^ who, when the first* bqjy 
came out, the hatch* remaining on jar, and tjjp ownei 
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bi^ig wSN^rawn, was ti* crawl on all-fours, anil take 
tluwills, or iftiy^iing else he could meet with, anil to 
Af\ ifi the siyne manner. Breaking; into shops tyy 
night was*the third article,•which was t'o be effected 
thus: At brick walls under shop-windows ire generally 
very tilingtwfc of them were to lie under a shop-window 
a8 destitute beggars, asleep in appearance to passers-by; 
Out when alone^ were with flickers to pick the mortar 
out of the bricks, and so«jiij. till they had opened a 
liolg big enough to go in; when mV wa- to lie, as if 
asleep, 'oefore the'preach, till the oilier accomplished 
his purpose.’ l\ r 

There was an i/ulen locajity m«Londoh, which hail 
an unmistakeabJc 'name ^ this •■vjVi.Thieves' (’rides') Ljuie 
leading /nit of King-street, Wittminsk-r; *> called be¬ 
cause it was the passage for rogues ( and prisoners to be 
conducted to the ,Gate-lionse, ii^. order to ])reclude the 
possibility of their making an escape into tl; ■ Sanctuary. 


•JACK STJEPPARL)—FROM THE XM'El'JT. 

In the Annals of Aanjate, by the Ordinary, the Ilcv. 
Mr. Yillette, is the following strange stoiy, which ?vas 
told to the clerical functionary by a friend: “ One even¬ 
ing,” he says, “as I was rtfuripng home from the other 
end of th <4 towp, I someliov' missed my way, and passing 
by a porch,.I heard theruound <>i a preacher’s voice, 
upon which i turned hack and stepped in. He was 
pretty near the conclusion of his sermoj^ What I 
heard was so small (i part, and so rtfinarifable, that I 
believe I can .repeat it almost verbatim. n These were 
Ms Words, or at least to this effect: 1 Now, my beloved, 
what a -melancholy consideration it is .that, men should 
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sIioav so much regard for tlie preservatiojjjzs^a y5or 

perishing ! >ody, that can remain inost for a/few 

jjiars, and at the same time^be so una^cmjntaHy /fn- 

gent of a m-ecious soul, which must continue to the ages 
^ J 7 ° * 

of eraniity ! .... We have a remarkable instance of 
this in a notorious malefactor, well known*by tlie name 
of .Jack Sheppard. What amazing difficulties has Re 
overcome, what astonishing things has he performed, 
for the safe of a stinJyn<$ miserable carcass, hardly 
worth hanging! *ilow dexterously did he*pick the pad¬ 
lock of his chain with a crooked *iail! how manfully 
burst his fitters asunder, bfinib nj> the clygmey, wrench 
out an iron bar,J>re«ik his wav through a stone wall, and 
make the si rung door yfyifyjrk^ entry before him, till 
he got upon the*leads <>f the prison : and tTicq, fixing 
blanket to *t|ic waif*with a Spike, he stole out of the 
chapel! How intrepidly did he descend t(j the top of 
tlie turner’. house, and bow cautiously pass dftwn tbe 
stairs and make his escape at the* street-door! Ofthat 
ye were all like Jack Shcjipani! Mistake me not, my 
brethren; I don’t mean in a carnal, but in spiritual 

sense; for I purpose to spiritualise tlfbse tilings. 

J.et me exhort you, then, to open the locks of your 
hearts with 4he nail of repentance; burst asunder til; 
letters of your beloved lusts; mount tlie chimney of 
hope; take from then®e tlA bar of good resolution; 
break through the st^ne Avail of despsyr, ayd all the 
strongholds in tlie dark entjy of the valley of the sha- 
rloAv of deaths raise yourself to 4he letftls of divine 
meditation ^.fix the blanket of faith with the spike of 
the church ;*let^ourself down to^tlie turner’s house *of 
resignation, anil descend the stairs df humility: so shall 
you come to the door of delfveisince from the prisofi df 
iniquity,- and escape the clutches of that -old exeautioner 
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tlaVlcvjJN^io goeth about like a roaring lion, seeking 
•whom he may devour.’ ” 


wligt floquence has the preacher here enjr 
b^llislied tl» incidents of the’notorious housebreakers 
wicked lik! •They are told in an unvarii'hed \\<fm in 
a pamphlet entitled “A Narrative of all tlie Robberies, 


JEscapes, &c. of John Sheppard: giving an exact de¬ 
scription of the pnanner of Ids wonderful escape from 


the castle in Newgate, and o^tly mi'tliode lie took after¬ 
wards for liii# security. 11 'ritten in aims, If during Ids 
confinement in the Jliddle Stone-room, after his being 
retaken in D:p’ry-lane. To /which is prclixH a True 
Representation of }iis jLcape,from the Condemned Hold, 
curiously engravffd on a goj^>i^jlate. The whole jpib- 
Hshed at* the particular request^of the primmer. The 
Third Edition. Londfcn t l‘i intaf and S/Jd bv John 
Applebee, a little below Bridiyel 1-bridge, in Black- 


fryers, H24. (Price Si.vjicnce.)" This pamphlet, some¬ 
what, rare, and for winch we paid half-a-crmvn, is dated 


“Middle Stone-Room,in 
Newgate, Novem. 10, 

1724 ,’*. 


Sir James Thornhill, “historical painter to his Ma¬ 
jesty,” we know, painted, in Newgate, the ‘ragabynd 
physiognomy of the housebreaker: the picture was 
engraved, and sold by tbodkind,* at one shilling a-pic'ce 
by the Bojvlesqs of St. Paul’s Churchyard and Stock’s 
Market, and. it was said,#** no housebreaker was ever 
so highly honoured beforebut all thii falls short of 
tile preacher’s eloquence. 



JONATHAN WILD THE GREAJf 

^ At No. 68,tthe second door south of Ship-^o 
the Old ILiley, and three doors from Lunate-hill, on 
tlie^iest side, lived Jonathan Wild, the infamous thieJ 
and thief-i alcer. His house was distinguished by the 
sign of the liead of Charles I. 

Almost every great msjn achieves his greatness 1$ 
distinction in some particular sphere. Jonathan Wild’s 
lay in the trade T>f the restoration of stqjen propqpty, 
carried on from about the year ffl.2, througl? a secret 
confedcnny with all*the -regfdar thieve^^burglars, and 
high way nni* of the metropolis, wltbsj? depredations he 
]>rompted and *flirectejl. i> _»^IIis^ succd?tt received some 
check by sun Act (^Parliament passejl ni *1717, b^ 
which per.-ifi.us convicted *of rticeiving or buying goods, 
knowing them to havejpeen stolen, \jere m^de liable to 
transportation for fourteen years; and by another clause 
of which it was enactdtl, with particular view to 
Wild’s proceeding such as trafficl^ng in stolen goods, 
and dividing the money with, felons. Wild's ^ngenuity 
and audacity enabled him for some years to elude this 
new law, but at length he was convicted upon the above 
clauses, and executed at Tyburn, on the 24tli of M#y 
1725; and thus was broken up and ended the iniquitous 
system which Wild lu^l hnteuted, and so long carried 
on. Jonathan really yi one^ense merited tlje surname 
of the great , bestowed upon‘Jam by Fielding, in whose 
history of hirti, although t!?c incidents "are fictitious, 
there is no exaggeration of his talents or courage, afty 
more than 1 *? Ms unscrupulousn^ss and destitution* of 
all kinds of *n8ral principle. Wild! professed to be the 
most aealous of tjiief-takers; ty ordinary observatiofc Ms 
life and strength appeared to be spent in the pursuit 
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anV ai^N^en'sion of fctons. At his trial lie had a 
pruned paper iia*£leil to the jury, entitled “A List of 
P<^3>\nsMiscqyeijid, apprehended, and coftvieted of seve¬ 
ral robherioB on the higliwav, l aml also for I mrghirv, -aid 
house-breaking, and also for returning front tfan.-fiorta- 
tion, by Jqnalhau Wild;” and eontainiiig the names of 
thirty-five robbers, twenty-two house-breakers, and ten 
returned couriers, whom lie • hud been insiriunental in 
getting hanged. This stifreipent was probably true 
enough: in the accounts of the trials at the Old Bailey 
for many years before it came to his own turn, he re¬ 
peatedly appecyis as giving ev'ldom’o on the aide of the 
prosecution, and is many casps as lrttvipg tfiken a lead¬ 
ing part in the apjirebenjdoq ACike prisoner. 

* 4 , Of cofirse, Jin carrying on liiV trade of ftVood, Wild 
was occasionally turnetl ‘upon by ,bis belayed, mud- 
dened, and desperate victim; l»t whenever this hap¬ 
pened, Ms matchless efironterv bore down everything 
befote it. In a trial *f three persons indicted for seve¬ 
ral robberies in January 1728, he gave the following 
account qfliis proceedings: “Some coming (I suppose 
from the prosecutors) to me about the robbery, I made 
it my business to search after the prisoners, for 1 had 
liSard that they used to rob about Hampstead; and-1 
went about it the more willingly because I had heard 
they had threatened to slffjot »ie through the head. 
I offered lf)f. a-Jiead for any person who would discover 
them; upon which a womajV came and told me that the 
prisoners had‘'been with her husband, to entice him to 
turn out with them; and if I would proipwy he should 
come and go safely, lig would give me sdrnc 'intelligence. 
I gave her my promise; and her husband tame accord¬ 
ingly, and told me that Levee and Bloke were at that 

time cleaning their pistols at a house in Fleet-lane. I 

«• • ' ■ , 
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went thither and seized them Jgjfh. ” | The h,v^uand/of 
the* woman, it appears, had actually bfpn^S, party in/me 
o£ the robh riesy though he now came forward t<Pcqp^ft 
his associates* having been* no dpiibt all along in league 
witliWild* and Blake (more famous under his other 
cognomen oflBlueskin) also figured as kiiTg’* evidence 
oil this occasion, and frankly admitted that he had beA 
out with the prisoners. Tiiey, the three unlucky pei* 
sons who found themselves* placed in the dock, while 
their associates wdbe thus preferred to th» witness-^ox, 
“all,” says the account of the tnJfi, vehemently “ex¬ 
claimed against JonathanYeihl*;” but thejs^ere all found 
guilty, and wrung is company upoif yburn-tree a few 
day£ after. 

Jonatlnifi, hdwcvcnf to do him full justice,, did not^ 
to the last ftioment altogether* desert even those of his 
friends whom, in his IjyJd and comprehensive view of 
the true policy of trade, lie thus occasionally fbund it 
•expedient to sacrifice foi # tlic genial good of the «on- 
eern. It came t& Blucskin’s turn ^o be tried for his 
life, convicted, and hanged, within two years |fter this 
occurrence. Wild was to have been aif evidence against 
him; but a day or two before the trial, when he went 
to yaiy a wisi# to his intended victim in the bail-dock) 
Blueskin suddenly drew a clasped penknife, and falling 
upon Jonathan, cut hi% thrdtd, though the blade was 
too blujit^to do the work effectually. When tjie vercbct 
was given, Blueskin addressed the court ,as follows: 
“On Wednesday morning laSt, Jonathan Wild said to 
Simon Jacobj^another prisoner soon after transported^ 

1 1 believe yoti wftl not firing 40L £his time : I wish J«e 
(meaning me) was in your case; bift I’ll do my endea¬ 
vour to bring you off as a singjp felon’ (crimes punish* 

able only by transportation, whipping,•imprisonment, 

* • • 
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denominated single felonies). And then, 
tuAing to mh' said, ‘I believe you must die; JCU 
a good book or two , and provide you a coffin, ayd 
you shall riff be anatomised !’ ”< 

The, reward of 40Z., which Wild could 1 ; Jt ”SSnage 
to make .»acbbs bring “this time,” was psfrt of a system 
established by various Acts of Parliament, winch Wr 
'signed certain money-paynjents to be made to persons 
apprehending and prosecuting to conviction highway 
robbers, coiners, and other delinquents. Four of a gang 
were tried, found guilty, and sentenced to be imprisoned 
in Newgate |op seven years;, to be each twiqp set in the 
pillory. The firsjt ume it was set up in Holbom, near 
Hatton Garde*:,' when three o£ the wretches were 'pil¬ 
loried, gjid word so severely li \ndled by the mob, that 
they with difficulty escaped with their lives; and when, 
three days after, ( the other t\^> were pilloried in the 
middleoof Smithfield Bound, they were assaulted with 
showers of oyster-sh^ls, stone's, &c., and one was struck 
dead. The payiqpnts made to tlid miscreants were 
termed ^Hood-money, which, when received, was divided 
during an entertainment significantly termed the Blood- 
feast. 

c There is preserved in the Gofporatbn library at 
Guildhall a letter addressed to the civic authorities by 
Jonathan Wild, applying for,,a situation as a sort of 
public prosecutor; and sqpks yegrs since the skeleton of 
Wild was ip the possession of a surgeon at Windsor. 

Another* object,, which formerly belonged to this no- 
• rorious thief and thief-taker has-been judged of sufficient 
interest to be exhibited to the S, iciety' of Antiquaries, in 
the year 1866, when Colonel the Hon. Percy Fielding 
(exhibited a musketooji given by Jonathan Wild to 
Bluaskjn, anj by Sir John Fielding, the well-known 
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magistrate, to his 1 1 alf-brother, JELenryiFieldin pyEsq. ^as 
slicjvm by inscriptions upon the wea^ppP- 


H^ARUg’S “ LONDON APPRENTICES,” OR “INDUSTRY 
AND IDLENESS.” 

The moral of this famous story is thus'admirably 
told in one of Mr. Thackeray’s celebrated Lectures: 

“Fair-haired Frank Gmdchild sm&es at his work, 
whilst naughty Tfttn Idle snores over his ^oom. Frank 
reals the edifying ballads of WhiMhgton and the £on- 
fhrn T'ren^ce, whilst^ tint* reprobate Tom Idle prefers 
M|U Flandors, and •drinks hugely ®f beer. Fyank goes 
to jjliurch of a%unday. slid warbled•hymns from the 
gallery; u^lile Tom li^s on a tombstofte outside playinn 
at h alf] >ei uf^'-u n d e v-the-liat w4th»street blackguards, and 
is deservedly cairetf bj^hc beadle. Frank is made over¬ 
seer of the business, while Tom is sent to sea% Frank 
is taken into partnersMp, and ^marries his meter’s 
daughter, sends!\>ut broken victu^s to the poor, and 
listens in his nightcap and gown, with the lovely Mrs. 
Goodcliild by his side, to the nuptial«music ot the City* 
bands and the marrow-bones and cleavers; whilst idle 
Tpm,'returned ffrjp sea, shudders in a garret lest tjie 
officers are coming to take him for picking pockets. 
The Worshipful Franks Gsodchild, Esq., becomes She¬ 
riff oLLpndon, and partakes # of the most splendid dinners 
whicli.money can purcliase»pr alderman devour; whilst 
poor Tom is taken ua in alight-sellar, with that one- 
eyed and disreputably accomplice who first taught Ism 
to play cffltcMarthisg on a Sunday. What happens 
next ? Tom Is brought up IxS'ote the justice^ of his 
country', in the person of Mr. Alderman GoodchilrJ, \jho 
weeps as lie recognises his old brother ’prenticp, a* Tom’s 
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ojje-eyfev^ friend beaches^ on him, and the clerk makes 
out th^pooP^vg^e’s ticket for Newgate. Then the<end 
juntos. c Tom f*oes to Tyburn in a cart'with a coffin,in 
ir; whilst ^the Right Honourable Francis Goodcrakl, 
'Lord Mgyor, of London, proceeds to his Ma^ioa-nouse 
in his gilt ccfach with four footmen and a sword-bearer, 
Vhilst the companies of London march iu the auguti 
procession, whilst the trainbands of the City fire their 
pieces and get efrunk in hi* honour, and oh ! crowning 
delight and ^lory of all, whilst liis*Majesty the king 
looks out from his ftfyal balcony, with his ribbon on his 
breast and his a Queen ami his star by his side, at the 
corner house of St.- Faul’s-churchyard, where the. toy¬ 
shop now is. In*that last '{date of tue ‘London Ap¬ 
prentices^ in' which the apotheosk-of thiS Right Honour¬ 
able Francis Goodchild “is drawn, «a raggfed fellow- is 
represented in the corner of the simple ‘kindly piece, 
offerings for sale a broadside purporting to contain an 
account of the appei^rance of* the ghost of Tom Idle, 
executed at Tyburip” 
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Plague in Totiiill-Fieldt', 146. 

Police, anclSnt, 95. 

Population, temp. Elisabeth, 104. 
Porson in the Middle Temple, 201. 
Prefix of Lord to Mayor, 9. 
Plantation of Mayor, 3. 

Resuscitation after hanging, 307. 
devolution Plot in Bloomsbury, 
263. } 

•Reynolds, Sir Joshua,' in Leioester- 
• square, 164, f(a». J 
%imbault, Dr., his account of Jack 
L Ketch, 302. 

Riots or!7B0, 158. 

, Jtitson in Gray’s-lnn, 207, 208. 

Rolls House, Chancery-bine, 218, 
21 % _ — 
Rose-al]*y, Clerkenwell,^ 


Saffron-hill, 279. 

Sanctuary of St. Martin’s-lejuraad, 
247. % • .^r 

Sanctuaries in Wesigninster, 153. 
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, f inpex toTol. i. 


Salary regulations, l$h century, 

Savil'e House and jU^cAW-square, 
“154. 

Scjjjoo^for thievqs at^mart’a-quay, 

Cprjeants-at-la-Vi, brotherhood of, 
212; 213. 

Serle’s-plaoe r ud/5hire-Iane, 176. 
Sewage, anoient, 96. 

STiep^arrl, Jafck, from tv.; pulpit, 

SVip-yard, Strand, 181. 

Shire-lane, last of, 188. 

Smithfield, ancient. 109. 

Smithfield, battles in, 240, 241. 

' Smithfield Marty s, 262. 

Southwark Great Fire, 134, o 
“ Spenser, rich,” 22. 

“'Squire Dunn," the executioner, 
301. 

St. Martin’s-le-Grand Sa.iotur._y, 
247. 

St. Sepulchre’s Bell, 288, 289. 
Staple-Inn, Dr. aohnsor. in, 204. ‘ 

'Statue in Dniester square, 165. 
Strand, temp. Elizabeth, 106. <■ 

Swans, hiws relating to, 80. 
Swan-upping on the Thames, 79. 


Tavern sh .aping, old, 251. 
Temple, the early, 183. 

Temple Bar, ceremony at, T 3 ,. 
Thornhill’s portrait of S 
pard, 314. 


Shep- 


Thurloe Papers, the, 217.. i>‘ 

Tothill, origin of, 143. >. 

Tothill-Field fairs, 144. i? ‘ 
TothiU-Fields.>in former days, 142. 
Tothill-Fields, Scotch prisoners in, 
146. ‘ ' -s 

Totliill-Fields, Trial bv Bat&b in, 
241-245. 

Tressilian’s exepntiob, 294. 

Trials by Battle: Abraham Thorn- 
*tt ‘ 1n *or murder, 238; Blowberne 
an'i Ihe Stare, 240; Horner arid 
Peter, 240. 

4-Trumpet Tavern, Shire-lane, 178, 

, 179. 4- 

WtmmiU..or Tumbull-street, irt- 
! 7 fumy of, 266. * - . 

I Tyburn ticket, 804. 
i “ Tyburn tree,” 295. 

“ Up the Heavy Hi?,” 284. 

*! 

] 1 Victualling . ’’lantageuet Inn Ion, 
8(i 

Wa<8Jington, Dr., literary discovery 
by, 233, t. ' 

"Wages of .Tack Ketch, 305. 
AFest-street, Glerkenwell, 277. 
AV'ml, Jonathan, the Great, 315. 
Witoli-burning in Smithfield, 254, 
255. * 

Woollett, the engraver, 170. * 

Woulfe, the alchemist, in Bar- 
nard’s-iun, 209, 210. 
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